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PREFACE TO THE SECOND VOLUME 

The first volume of this work covered more than seven centuries of 
literary history ; the second barely covers seventy years. The first 
was occupied to a considerable degree with the records of important 
literary movements enlisting numerous and nameless participators 
— such as the religious drama and ballad poetry — rather than with the 
individual authorship which almost engrosses the second. The first 
dealt with a time when British literature neither extended, nor was 
fitted to extend, beyond the British borders ; the second treats of 
a period when, though still confined w.thin insular limits, it possessed 
the power and awaited the opportunity of exerting a deep influence 
on the world. 

The historical treatment of epochs so contrasted cannot be exactly 
the same. The chief divergence will be found in the slighter notice 
accorded to inferior writers who would have been welcome, if they 
had come sooner, and the ample space devoted to those who have made 
the British literature of the age European, especially its two pre-eminent 
representatives. Bacon and Shakespeare. 

This volume, to the end of the chapters on Shakespeare, is written 
by the author of vol. i., and thence to the conclusion by the author of 
vols iii. and iv. The writers desire to record their obligations for 
literary assistance to Mr. A. W. Pollard and Mr. A. H. Bullen, and for 
aid in the department of illustration to Mrs. Christie-Miller, of Britwell 
Park ; to Mrs. Sydney Pawling ; to R. R. Holmes, Esq., King's Libra- 
rian, Windsor Castle ; and to S. Arthur Strong, Esq., Librarian to 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

R. G. 

E.G. 

November 1903 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GREAT ELIZABETHAN PROSE WRITERS 



When, on the memorable November 17, 1558, the tidings came to Queen 
Elizabeth, sitting under a tree in Hatfield Park, of the death of her sister and 
predecessor, nothing seemed 
to indicate the glories, either 
in arms or arts, of a reign 
destined to unprecedented 
glory in both. The last two 
reigns had been unfortu- 
nate ; one distracted by the 
struggles of ambitious min- 
isters seeking to govern in 
the name of a boy-king ; the 
other infamous for cruelty 
at home, and shameful for 
disaster abroad. Even in 
1553 the sagacious Venetian 
envoy had noted the alann 
of the English at the alliance 
of France and Scotland, and 
the national spirit and re- 
sources had since sunk lower 
still. Economic causes, in 
that age hard to compre- 
hend and harder to remedy, 
aggravated the general de- 
pression. The great addi- 
tions made and daily mak- 
ing to the world's stock of 
the precious metals had 
raised prices, rents, and by consequence taxes, to a degree previously unknown. 
Henry VIII. had allowed himself to be seduced into the expedient of debasing 
the currency, a practice continued by his successors, and the state of the finances 
was now nearly desperate. Since Henr>''s death, no one with any pretensions 
tc statesmanship, Cranmer alone excepted, had had a share in the government, 
except in the most subordinate capacities ■ the ablest men were merely 
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energetic like Northumberland, or merely astute like Gardiner. The blight on 
politics had extended to literature. More and Surrey and Wyatt seemed 
to have left no successors ; at EUzabeth's accession her dominions contained 
hardly one author of recognised eminence. From every point of view the 
vessel of State seemed drifting on the rocks, but a breeze was to spring up 
unexpectedly, and bear her tack to prosperous voyage on the open sea. Not 
less manifestly than in the day of the Armada, afflavit Deus. 

The key to the marvellous change which was to ensue lies in the two watch- 
words we have already found so potent, Reformation and Renaissance. Nothing 

is more undeniably evident 
than the happy fate of the 
countries which embraced 
the Reformation in com- 
parison with those which 
rejected it, except the 
further observation, less 
agreeable to the reformers, 
that they were rather in- 
debted for this felicity to 
their rulers than to their 
preachers. Wherever the 
principles of the Reforma- 
tion were adopted by the 
sovereign, the Reformation 
triumphed ; wherever, with 
the single exception of 
Scotland, more apparent 
than real, the monarch 
sided with the Church, the 
Reformation was crushed. 
By virtually adhering to the 
Reformation Henry VIII. 
had saved the country from a civil war as terrible as that which, at Elizabeth's 
accession, was rendering the hereditary enemy, France, a cipher in European 
politics. At the same moment the Reformation gained the upper hand in 
Scotland, and the alliance of France and Scotland which had occasioned 
English statesmen so much anxiety fell away of itself. Thus were the two 
great sources of apprehension removed as though by enchantment, while at the 
same time England was, as it were, placed under bonds to adhere steadily to 
the Reformation as a condition of the friendship of Scotland, and the sympa- 
thies of French Huguenots, Dutch Protestants, and whoever else was helping 
to ward off thi; attacks which she might apprehend from contmental powers. 
The principles of the Reformation do not here concern us, otherwise than 
in their connection with literature : but it is manifest that the mere assump- 
tion of a hostile attitude towards so much that had for centuries passed as 
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beyond discussion must have been a most potent intellectual stimulus, and 
provocative of mental activity in e\'ery direction. 

Nor was the influence of the Renaissance less extensive or less salutary, Influenu 
It had not, as in Italy, produced any development of the arts ; no English- Ja^j^""" 
man of the period is remembered as architect, painter, or sculptor. When 
a great artist was wanted, a Torregiano had to be imported from Italy, or a 
Holbein from Germany. Even in the thirteenth century the magnificent 
statuary in Wells Cathedral had in all probability been executed by Italian 
sculptors : what native art could perform in Henry VIII.'s time may be 

seen in the rude though vigorous 

exterior sculpture of Launceston 
Church. Just as little was the re- 
action towards classical paganism, 
so conspicuous in Italy, visible in 
a country united to the ancient 
world by no aflinities of blood, 
and remote from the silent [reach- 
ing of ruined temples and monu- 
ments of ancient worship. The 
influence of the Renaissance in 
England was mainly educational, 
it did not immediately create a 
school of literature, but prepared 
the way for a new school uniting 
the best elements of the Renais- 
sance school with the romantic. 
It bad thoroughly permeated the 
upper classes of society, and trans- 
formed the fighting aristocracy of 
the Middle Ages, with just enough 
culture to appreciate the songs of ' 

a minstrel, into a society of polite ''"' '^''" 

and accomplished ladies and gentlemen. The high standard of cultivation 
attained in Elizabeth's time by the nobility and upper class of gentry is 
attested by a witness above suspicion, the simple and sober-minded William 
Harrison, author of the invaluable description of England published along 
with Holinshed's Chronicles in 1577. He is not backward to stigmatise the 
vices of the court ; but of its merits he says : 

This further is not to be omitted to the praise of both sorts and sexes of our 
courtiers here in England, that there are very few of them which have not their use 
and skill of sundry speeches, besides an excellent vein of writing before time not 
regarded. Troth it is a rare thin^ with us now to hear of a courtier which hath but 
his own language. And to say how many gentlemen and ladies there are that 
beside sound knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongue are thereto no less skilful 
in the Spanish, Italian, and French, or in some one of them, it rcsteth not in me, 
si'.h I am persuaded that as the noblemen and gentlemen do surmount in this behalf. 
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so these come very little or nothing at all behind them ii 
God continue, and accomplish that which otherwise i; 



their parts, which industry 
wanting. 



The " excellent vein of writing before time not regarded " was when 
Harrison wrote on the point of overflowing from literary exercises and private 
correspondence into published literature. Style had begun to be sought as a 
distinction in the days of Henry \'III., and by Harrison's time the conception 
of literary merit apart from worth of matter was fully formed, and 
even carried to extravagant lengths by Lyly and his school. Spenser, 
Raleigh, and Hooker were then about twenty-four, Baccn sixteen. Shake- 
speare thirteen. Du Bartas, writing about the same time, could find no 
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one to extol in contemporary English literature except the Lord Keeper, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, whom Xash indeed names among " the chief pillars of 
our English speech," but who does not appear to have composed anything 
except speeches and legal arguments. 

English prose had long been capable of expressing the highest thoughts, 
but the high thinkers had delayed to appear, and its resources, even in our 
own land, were comparatively unappreciated. Beyond the British Isles 
it was an entire dead letter. So, indeed, it was long to remain : but the 
reproach was about to be transferred from the barrenness of native genius 
to the stolidity, or rather perhaps the incuriousness, of foreign criticism. 
No foreigner, at the end of the sixteenth centurv, had tlie smallest idea that 
in the middle period of that century, within twelve vears of each other (1552- 
1564), six men had been born in England, two of whom greatly surpassed, 
while the others fully rivalled, the genius, and in the long run the fame, of any 
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European contemporary, Cervantes alone excepted. It is remarkable that this 
great period is exactly bisected by the accession of the great Queen, who cannot, 
indeed, be reckoned among the especially munificent, or the especially discern- 
ing, patrons of hterature, but without whom it may well be doubted whether 
Shakespeare would have written, or Bacon meditated, or Spenser sung. 
Circumstances, rather than deliberate intention, made her and her country 
the standard-bearers of the cause of freedom in Europe, and the most effi- 
cient instruments of the choice which Europe was calli;d upon to make 
between the mediieval and the modem spirit. The perception of issues so 
momentous could in that age be but 
dim ; yet its influence is shown by 
the vast development of men's con- 
ceptions, and the sudden outburst 
of original genius. Retracing the 
period, we ourselves are distinctly 
conscious of an atmosphere never 
breathed before, of a great eleva- 
tion of ideals, public and private, 
and at the same time of tangible 
objects of ambition tending in the 
direction of national glory and 
aggrandisement. This alliance of 
the practical and the romantic is 
the special charm of the age, and 
not merely in England ; but it was 
the peculiar happiness of England 
to be contending in the cause of 
the world as well as her own. 
Something not very dissimilar was 
seen at a later day when she ^'■<' Burghiey 

fought single-handed against N'apo- '^f'" " P'"'''"" ■""■'^"'■•■' '" ■''"'* r.hc-raedn 

leon, and this period also was signalised by an extraordinary outburst of 
original genius. 

It is, nevertheless, a remarkable fact that this later outbreak ; 
was confined to poetry and its ally fiction. Apart from Scott and Miss J^ 
Austen, not a single prose writer deserving to be accounted great ap- 
peared in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, while the blaze of 
poetical genius, leaving Shakespeare and Milton out of the question, sur- 
passed everything that England had previously known. It was far other- 
wise in the reign of Elizabeth, whose Jiighest literary glory indeed is to have 
given the world its greatest dramatic poet, but whose four great prose 
writers would alone have rendered it illustrious in the history of letters. 
Bacon and Raleigh's most important productions belong to tJie reign of 
Jam.es, but th? men had not only grown but ripened as Elizabethans. Hooker 
and Sidney fall entirely within Queen Elizabeth's period. To treat tliese 
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four illustrious writers together involves some departure from strict chron- 
ological order, but seems preferable to mingling them with lesser men. 
Isolated from their contemporaries they proclaim more eloquently what 
is, after all, the dominant note of the time, the immense stride forward 
which England, so long hemmed and fettered, was making at last. Shake- 
speare, a world in himself, ob- 
viously requires independent 
treatment; as also does the 
rival whom Ariosto, Tasso, and 
Camoens found in Edmund 
Spenser. 

Francis Bacon was bom 
on January 22, 1561, at York 
House, Charing Cross, the 
official residence of his father. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, who ever 
since Elizabeth's accession had 
held the ofKce of Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, which he 
retained until his death in 
1579- f^^w of Elizabeth's 
counsellors held a higher place 
in her esteem, or had a larger 
share in affairs of State, 
especially in connection with 
ecclesiastical matters ; nor 
could the future statesman 
and philosopher have been 
brought up under more fa- 
vourable auspices. It is 
indeed unlikely that a man 
so occupied with judicial and 
political business as the Lord 
Keeper can have devoted much 
personal .attention to the edu- 
cation of his son, but the want 
must have been well supplied, and probably in great measure by the care of his 
mother, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, and sister-in-law of Burghley, who is 
descrit>ed as a woman of strong character and convictions. Bacon must have been a 
youth of most precocious abilities, since we find him proceeding to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at what now appears the preposterous age of twelve years and three 
months. Queen Elizabeth, indeed, is said to have been so much impressed by 
his early promise as to have playfully called him her young Lord Keeper, 
and the dissatisfaction which he afterwards represented himself at having felt with 
his Cambridge studies, which probably contributed to shorten his stay at the 
University, was a remarkable proof of mental independence. It was not, as 
might have been the case with many a youth of lively parts, founded upon dis- 
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taste for the dryness of lineal and philosophical studies, but upon the perception 
which few of the wisest of that age had yet attained, that the scholastic philo- 
sophy of the time was mere barren logomachy, and imparted at most the skill 
to juggle with words, leaving the pupil uninformed as to the nature of things. 
Partly for this cause, and partly, it may be conjectured, from the anxiety of 
his father, now above sixty, to push him on in his destined profession while parental 
interest could yet avail, Bacon left the University in 1575, and commenced the 
study of the law at Gray's Inn at fourteen, the age at which, in the nineteenth 
century, it was deemed little short of a miracle that one of the most iUustrious of 
his successors in the Chancellorship should have been admitted to matriculate 
at Oxford. The study of jurispru- 
dence must have been in every way 
congenial to him, and he had doubt- 
less made much progress when, in 
1576, it was interrupted by a sum- 
mons to study the great world in 
the capacity of attache to the French 
embassy of Sir Amias Paulet. Paulet, 
a man of inflexible virtue, possessed 
few of the characteristic merits of 
the diplomatist, but the observation 
of the society and the politics of 
that brilliant but distracted court and 
epoch must have been invaluable to 
Bacon, and goes far to account for 
the entire absence from him of that 
pedantry and self-sufficiency from 
which the studious and precocious, 
especially when mainly self-taught, 
find it so hard to free themselves. 
With the possible exception of his 
parents, no one, it may be remarked, 
can be cited as having exercised any 
direct personal influence on the for- 
mation of Bacon's mind, nor does 
he appear to have belonged to any clique or union of sympathetic persons. 
Even more than Milton's, " his soul was like a star and dwelt apart." In 
1579 he was recalled to England by the death of his father, from whom 
the claims of his mother, brother, half-brothers and sisters, besides the 
great expense Sir Nicholas had incurred in building his mansion at Gorham- 
bury, prevented his inheriting much. He sought the protection of his uncle 
Burghley, and, having been called to the bar in 1582, was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Melcombe Regis in 1584. In 1585 he addressed to the Queen a 
" letter of advice " on the state of public affairs, remarkable for its maturity of 
wisdom and the expediency of the conduct it recommends to be observed 
both towards malcontent Roman Catholics and loyal but dissatisfied Puritans. 
It reveals at once the magnificent intellectual power which constituted Bacon's 
strength and the insensibility to emotional sympathies which became the chief 
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source of his weakness. His advice as regards both Romanists and Puritans 
is entirely sound, but his conclusions are reached by regarding Romanism and 
Puritanism mainly as political forces. Upon his own plane he is omniscient, 
but there is a plane above his of which he has no perception. Respecting the 
vexed question of his character, we may say at once that we find no symptom 
of moral obliquity in him ; but we cannot help being conscious of a certain 
deadness towards exalted moral sentiment. No action of his life is incapable of 
defence, or at least of palliation ; but, whenever two courses of action are pre- 
sented for his acceptance, he is almost sure to select the one which, whatever 
other reasons may be alleged in its favour, has least to recommend it upon the 
score of generosity. 

Although Bacon's moderate and 
far-seeing views were in advance of 
Elizabeth and her chief counsellors, 
they could not fail to recommend 
him as a man of mark. He began 
to be noticed, was made a bencher 
of his Inn, and became a leading 
member of the House of Commons, 
" His hearers." says Ben Jonson, 
" could not cough or look aside from 
him without loss ; " and his readers 
may observe that his rhetorical skill 
is not inferior to his argumentative 
power. Within five years of the 
composition of the " Letter of Ad- 
vice " he was employed to write 
pamphlets in the name of Walsingham. 
" It was Bacon's fate through life," 
writes Mr. Gardiner, " to give good 
advice only to be rejected, and yet 
to impress those who received it with 
a sufficiently good opinion of his 
intellectual capacity to gain employ- 
ment in work which hundreds of other men could have done as well." The 
first important incident in Bacon's Ufe after he had fairly assumed this 
character of the valued and not unheeded and yet commonly ineffectual 
counsellor of sovereigns and statesmen was his friendship with Essex, which 
began in 1591. On Essex's side this was an ardent attachment, indissoluble 
save by the infidelity, real or supposed, of the other party ; on Bacon's it 
was the regard of a tutor for a promising pupil. Hable therefore to extinction 
if the promise should be falsified. There is no reason to mistrust Bacon's own 
subsequent account of it. " I held at that time my lord to be the fittest instru- 
ment to do good to the State ; and therefore I applied myself to him in a manner 
which 1 think happeneth rarely among men." This was probably as high an 
ideal of friendship as Bacon was capable of attaining ; he could not entertain 
an entirely disinterested affection, but could love for a consideration, which 
need not be, and in this instance was not, of a sordid or self-interested 
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character, but might be the service of the State, and thi triumph of his own 
ideas. That these were serious motives with him was soon (1594) shown by one 
of the most honourable actions of his life, his resistance to the demand of the 
Queen and his own uncle Bui^hley that the Commons should consent to join 
with the Lords in a conference respecting the grant of a subsidy to the 
Government. The subsidy itself was not in question, but Bacon objected 
to the Commons' sacrifice of privilege in consenting to discuss questions 
of supply with the other house, 
and, to the great advantage 
of the country, carried his 
point to the frustration of 
his hopes of the Attorney- 
Generalship for which he was 
then a candidate. The moral 
conscience mayhave been weak, 
or rather undeveloped in him ; 
the intellectual conscience was 
strong. The history oi his con- 
nection with Essex is entirely 
in harmony with this view. 
So long as eminent public ser- 
vice could be expected from 
Essex, their union was perfect. 
With all the generous ardour of 
his nature, Essex exerted him- 
self to procure office for Bacon, 
and, when his efforts failed, 
made him liberal gifts. Bacon 
on his part, fulfilled the func- 
tions of a wise counsellor until 
Essex's indiscreet conduct in 
his Irish government and after 
his return from it showed 
beyond dispute that he was 
incapable of justifying Bacon's 
hopes of him, when the latter 
did not hesitate to appear 
against him as one of the 
Queen's counsel. The situation 
was repeated with intense 
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aggravation when, after Essex's frantic attempt at insurrection in 1601, Bacon, 
appearing against him as one of the prosecuting counsel, contributed to bring 
him to the block. Here, it is obvious, the intellectual conscience entirely 
acquitted him. Essex's offence was notorious ; his punishment, if severe, was 
just ; it is the duty of a queen's advocate to prosecute rebels. But it 
is equally plain that if Bacon had been endowed with fine sensibilities, 
such conduct towards his benefactor would have been impossible. One thing 
alone could really justify it, the apprehension of a failure of justice if he refused 
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to appear, and of this there was no prospect whatever.* The verdict upon him 
here as ahnost everywhere must be, his heart was not bad but it was cold. The 
dignity and grandeur which continually seem to exalt his character no less than 
his writings have always, or almost always, an inteUectual origin. From the 
moral point of view he may be said to hold an intermediate position between 
the two other great men of modem times especially distinguished for supremacy 
of intellect, and sufficiently well known to us to admit of comparison, as far 
below Goethe as above Napoleon. ** The world," Professor Minto justly admon- 
ishes us, " has yet to see the inteUect of a Bacon combined with the philanthropy 

of a Howard." This is a general law ; a 
special cause of Bacon's shortcomings may be 
read in his portrait, where the handsome and 
intellectual features are marred by an unmis- 
takable expression of caution and timidity. 

During his adherence to Essex, Bacon 
made his first appearance as an English 
author, by publishing his essays in 1597, 
along with short *' Sacred Meditations," and 
a fragment on the " Colours (popular concep- 
tions) of Good and Evil." The little volume 
contained only ten of the fifty-eight essays 
now appearing in his writings, a circumstance 
not devoid of interest as indicating the themes 
upon which he first felt an inclination to treat. 
They will be more fully noticed further on; at 
present it must suffice to remark, that they 
are by far the most generally known and 
popular of his works. Innumerable examples 
of their pithy wisdom have passed into 
general acceptance and become household 
words. Their philosophy is practical rather 
than speculative, but that Bacon's early 
manhood was largely devoted to profound 
study seems evinced by the remarkable fact 
that for ten years after his call to the bar he never held a brief until he was 
obliged to appear as an advocate to remove an objection to his appointment 
as Attorney-General. From this time his appearances were frequent, and 
although he cannot have possessed the erudition of a Coke, ignorance of the law 
was never imputed to him. 

The death of Elizabeth and accession of James in 1603 seemed to offer a 
great opportunity to Bacon. Elizabeth belonged to a previous generation, 
and her ideas of policy had long ago taken shape. James, a new man, was at 
the same time a very able man, and well-mtentioned besides, but unhappily 
misled by an over-estimate of his wisdom, deficient in the force of character 
requisite to keep a great object steadily before him, and disfigured by a 

1 One of Bacon's most illustrious successors in the Attomey-Gencralship, Sir Philip Vorke, afterwards 
Chancellor as Lord Hardwicke, was similarly called upon to prosecute his benefactor, Lord Macclesfield. 
He was excused, but he must have appeared or resigned if the charge had been political. 
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host of paltry and unkingly failings. Bacon seemed exactly the mentor whom 
such a sovereign required, and happy woiiJd it have been for the kingdom 
if James could have accorded him unlimited confidence. This could hardly 
be expected, and nothing less could have given Bacon the authority requisite 
for the accomplishment of his great designs, which may almost be summed up 
in the word union— union of spirit between Churchmen and Puritans, Parlia- 
mentary union between England and Scotland, conciliation of Roman Catholics 
at home and Irish malcontents across St. George's Channel, above alt the crea- 
tion of a thoroughly good understanding between the King and the House of 
Commons. In none of these endeavours did Bacon achieve any substantial 
, while he was often usefully 




employed in salving wounds and 
staving off collisions by his growing 
authority with the Commons. These 
palliatives, however, were far from 
going to the real root of the matter, 
which Bacon sought to deal with in a 
succession of able memoirs on affairs 
of State addressed to the King, who 
we need not doubt read and admired, 
but rarely acted. Little could be done 
so long as Bacon was unable to temper 
James's excessive notions of his pre- 
rogative and his financial extrava- 
gance, errors to which it was difficult 
to allude without forfeiting his favour. 
On the other side, Bacon must have 
felt impatient and contemptuous of 
the Commons, whose narrowness and 
selfishness wrecked James's statesman- 
like scheme for union between England 
and Scotland. It is no wonder that 
acknowledging his " errors " in the dedi- 
cation to his Advancemenl of Learning (1605) he should have especially deplored " this 
great one that led the rest : that, knowing myself by inward calling to be fitter to 
hold a book than play a part, I have led my Ufe in civil causes, for which I was 
not very fit by nature, and more unfit by the preoccupation of my mind." Bacon 
cannot have really deemed himself less fit than Cecil for public business, and his 
self-reproach must be construed partly as a perception that in his efforts for 
the public good he was sacrificing yet higher objects ; partly as disgust at the 
futility of this sacrifice, which so far had benefited neither the nation nor him- 
self. That, however, he had not to reproach himself with an entire neglect of 
the higher wisdom is proved by the book to which these complaints are pre- 
fixed. The Advancement of Learning contains the germ of everything that distin- 
guishes him from former and contemporary thinkers. In 1608, as is most pro- 
bable, he commenced the composition of the Novum Organum. In 1609 he 
wrote a eulogy of Ehzabeth and an able memoir on the plantation of Ireland. 
In 1612 the Essays, which had already had four pubUcations, were increased to 
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thirty-eight in a new edition. A Latin treatise, more esteemed in his day than 
in ours, the De Sapientia Veterum, an ingenious but fanciful attempt to penetrate 
the profound meaning supposed to be latent in ancient myths, had been published 
in 1610. 

Bacon had married in 1606. Little is known of his wife excepting her respect- 
able middle-class extraction, and that some dissatisfaction with her in his later 
years led him to revoke the will he had made in her favour. He had no family. 
In 1607 he became Solicitor- General. Further promotion seems to have been 
barred for the time by the hostility of Cecil, the real prime minister, whose 
experience, sagacity, industry, and above all financial ability, made him indis- 
pensable, and who, though Bacon's 
cousin, had no intention of encourag- 
ing so formidable a rival. On Cecil's 
death in 1612, Bacon discerned his 
opportunity, and sought the King's 
leave to address to him a series of 
memorials on affairs of State. His 
starting-point was to be the expecta- 
tion that a new parliament was 
shortly to be convoked, the domi- 
nant thought the effectual reconcilia- 
tion of King and Parliament, and 
the establishment of an understand- 
ing for preventing future controver- 
sies. James permitted Bacon to 
write, and the result was a series 
of State-papers drawn up in 1613, 
of which Mr, Gardiner says; "To 
carry out this programme would 
have been to avert the evils of the 
next half-century," regarding, that 
is, the religious toleration elsewhere 
advocated by Bacon as a portion of 
it. His enlightened views found but 
partial acceptance with either King or Parliament, each being willing to accept 
the part which suited themselves, but disinclined to concede anything to the 
other side. The King, nevertheless, showed his appreciation of Bacon by 
making him Attorney- General in 1613 ; and the Commons, to whom his private 
communications to the King were unknown, marked their approbation of his 
public conduct by relaxing in his favour their prohibition of the Attorney- 
General's sitting in the House. Had the management of the Parliament rested 
with Bacon, it might not have been necessary to dissolve it shortly afterwards. 
Its sittings were suspended for seven years, and when it met again it was to 
hurl Bacon from office. 

Bacon's political conduct during the interim had necessarily been that of 
a courtier rather than of a statesman. As Attorney-General it was his duty 
to conduct prosecutions ordered by the crown ; in this he was zealous and effi- 
cient, and he began to see his way to the Chancellorship. Convinced that, in 
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his own words, " by indignities men rise to dignities," he was not averse to 
flatter the favourite, Somerset, whom he was afterwards to prosecute for the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury ; upon Somerset's fall he turned to the new 
favourite Villiers. Yet, considering the important part which Villiers was called 
upon to play. Bacon can hardly be censured for having advised him, and must 
be commended for advising him well. His private relations both with ViUiers 
and the King were less 
defensible, they reveal no 
moral obliquity, but a ser- 
vility excusable in an or- 
dinary courtier, humiliat- 
ing in the greatest intellect 
of his age. He had now 
{January 1618) gained the 
object of his ambition, the 
Chancellorship, having been 
Lord Keeper since Elles- 
mere's death in the pre- 
vious year, and in the fol- 
lowing July was raised to 
the peerage as Baron 
Venilam. He approved 
himself rapid beyond pre- 
cedent in the despatch of 
justice ; and so little com- 
plaint was made of his 
decisions that they must 
be assumed to have been 
sound. Politically he was 
a cipher ; the questions of 
the day related to foreign 
policy, and Bacon's states- 
manlike and courageous 
advocacy of the cause of 
Protestantism all over 
Europe was unpalatable 
to a court bent upon 
political and matrimonial 
alliance with Spain. Bacon 

found consolation in the establishment of his philosophical fame by the publication 
of his Novum Organum, described as the second part of the Inslauratio Magna, in 
1620. His position seemed perfectly secure when, within a few days of the attack 
which overthrew him, he gained a step in the peerage as Viscount St. Albans, but 
he was now to expiate the great error of his life in having built his worldly great- 
ness not upon merit but upon court favour. James's entire policy was distasteful 
to the nation, and the Commons met in 1621 determined to visit it upon his 
favourite Villiers. Villiers and the Kin^ had been concerned in granting certain 
obnoxious monopolies in the guise of patents, which Bacon, in his official 
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character, had approved, probably ahnost as a matter of course. The attack upon 
patents and patentees was checked by the interposition of the King, and the 
Commons, willing to strike at Villiers through Bacon, whom they regarded as his 
creature, turned unexpectedly upon the latter with a totally unforeseen charge 
of judicial corruption, he having, it was affirmed, systematically accepted bribes 
from suitors. It seems almost incredible, but is certain, that the morality ol 
that day permitted the judge to receive presents from litigants after he had 
decided in their favour. Bacon himself allowed this, but had laid it down that 
a judge must on no account accept gifts during the hearing of a case. It was, 
however, but too clearly proved that he had infringed his own rule ; and although 
he was able to show that in most instances he had decided against the tempter, 
and could not therefore be said to have sold justice, the scandal was undeniable. 
Though conscious to himself that his integrity was really unstained. Bacon 
could not assume the haughty attitude of injured innocence ; nor in any case 
was he the man to maintain such an attitude in the face of irritated public 
opinion. He adopted the wisest course in a worldly point of view by con- 
fessing his fault and throwing himself upon the mercy of the peers, his judges. 
A high-minded sovereign would have accepted his resignation and stopped 
further proceedings ; but James and ViUiers were without doubt heartily glad to 
find so convenient a scapegoat, and thought they did enough by practically 
remitting the very severe penalties pronounced by the judgment of the Peers, 
whose final decision is thus recorded : 

The Lords having agreed upon the sentence to be given against the Lord 
Chancellor, did send a message to the House of Commons, That the Lords are ready 
to give judgment against the Lord Viscount St. Albans, Lord Chancellor, if they, 
with their Speaker, will come to demand it. 

In the mean time, the Lords put on their robes ; and answer being returned 
of this message and the Commons come ; The Speaker came to the Bar, and, making 
three low obeisances, said : 

The Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the Commons House of Parliament 
have made complaint unto your Lordships of many exorbitant offences of bribery 
and corruption committed by the Lord Chancellor. We understand that your 
Lordships are ready to give judgment upon him for the same. Wherefore I, their 
Speaker, in their name, do humbly demand and pray judgment against him the 
Lord Chancellor, as the nature of his offence and demerits do require. 

The Lord Chief Justice answered, Mr. Speaker, upon the complaint of the 
Commons against the Lord Viscount St. Albans, Lord Chancellor, the High Court hath 
thereby, and of his own confession, found him guilty of the crimes and corruptions 
complained of by the Commons, and of sundry other crimes and corruptions of like 
nature. 

And therefore this High Court (having first summoned him to attend, and 
having received his excuse of not attending by reason of infirmity and sickness, 
which he protested was not feigned, or else he would most willingly have attended) 
doth nevertheless think fit to proceed to judgment ; and therefore this High Court 
doth adjudge : 

1. That the Lord Viscount St. Albans, Lord Chancellor of England, shall undergo 
fine and ransom of forty thousand pounds. 

2. That he shall be imprisoned in the Tower during the King's pleasure. 

3. That he shall for ever be incapable of any office, place, or employment in 
the State or Commonwealth. 

4. That he shall never sit in Parliament, nor come within the verge of the Court. 
This is the judgment and resolution of this High Court. 
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The Prince his Highness was entreated by the House, that, accompanied with 
divers of the Lords of this House, he would be pleased to present this sentence 
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given against the late Lord Chancellor to His Majesty. His Highness was pleased 
to yield unto this request 

The animosity, almost amounting to malignity, of Southampton throughout 
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the proceedings is very noticeable ; he clearly remembered Bacon's share in the 
proceedings against himself and Essex. Judged by the standard of our day 
Bacon's conduct appears flagitious ; according to that of his own it amounted at 
most to culpable disregard of appearances, for clearly the gift which the judge 
was permitted to accept after trial might have been the fulfilment of a corrupt 
bargain entered into previously. Bacon must here as elsewhere be acquitted of 
deliberate wrong doing, but here as elsewhere censured or compassionated for a 
deplorable lack of moral sensitiveness. It is characteristic of the duality of his 
nature that his intellectual conscience did not mislead him, and even gave him 
strength to rejoice at the purification of justice, though to his own shame and detri- 
ment. " I was," he said, " the justest judge that was in England these fifty years ; 
but it was the justest censure that was in Parliament these two hundred years." 

It is gratifying to be able to believe that Bacon's spirit was by no means 
crushed by his fall. He turned immediately to his History of Henry VIL, 
which was completed by October, pubhshed in the following year, and trans- 
lated into Latin by the author. It proves that he might have been a great his- 
torian, and excites lively regret that the merest fragment was written of the 
life of Henry VIII. which was to have followed it. Bacon's judgments on the 
men and affairs of that eventful reign would have been invaluable. The rest of 
his life is too justly described by Mr. Spedding as " a continual struggle to obtain 
by the help of others the means of pursuing the great purpose for which he lived, 
and generally a losing struggle." James applauded the resolution of " our cousin," 
" degere vitam quietam et tranquillam in studiis et contemplatione rerum, 
atque hoc modo etiam posteritati inservire," but, under the sinister influence 
of Buckingham, as is probable, refrained from aiding him to carry it out. Like 
his successor. Lord Westbury, under somewhat similar circumstances, he offered 
to devote his leisure to codifjdng the law. The offer was not accepted, nor 
could he obtain the provostship of Eton for which he appHed, or prevail upon 
Charles I. to recall him to the House of Lords. That he did not feel himself 
estranged from politics may be gathered from his Considerations touching a War 
with Spain, written when the failure of the Spanish match had established the 
soundness of his views on foreign policy. His main attention, nevertheless, 
was devoted to natural philosophy. The Advancement of Learning was repub- 
lished in 1623 in a Latin form and with most extensive additions, as De Augmentis 
Scientiarum. For the rest of his life Bacon was active in the observations and 
experiments designed to confirm the truth of his great principle that knowledge 
comes from the study of Nature. Some of these were published by himself, others 
appeared after his death under the title of Sylva Sylvarum. He may be said 
to have laid down his life in the cause. A chill caught in a trivial experiment 
upon the antiseptic properties of snow brought him to the tomb on April 9, 
1626. Even after his fall he had affected a magnificent style of living, and he died 
deeply in debt. But he had other possessions to bequeath than the goods of this 
world. A few months previously he had written in his will the oft-quoted words : 
" For my name and memory, I leave it to men's charitable speeches and to 
foreign nations and the next ages." 

As an author, Bacon is a representative of his age, but surpasses it where 
it is strongest, and avoids in great measure its characteristic defects. The 
prose of the period has a general air of loftiness and magnanimity, and 
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Bacon's communicates this impression more impressively than any other. 
\\'hate\-cr may be known or surmised against his character, no reader while 
reading him can conceive of him 
as other than a magnanimous man. 
It was an a^e of metaphors and 
Similes, and Bacon's are more nu- 
merous and more striking than 
those of any prose contemporary. 
In truth, his vivid perception of 
what might be but superficial 
analogies sometimes misguided his 
judgment, though it never preju- 
diced him his style. Perspicuity of 
style and methodical arrangement 
of matter are not conspicuous among 
the literary virtues of the period, 
but Bacon possessed both. As with 
Chaucer, his genius is attested by 
his perennial freshness. Representa- 
tive as he is of his own time, no 
contemporary has so much the air 
of a modern. 

It is remarkable that none of 
the four great writers whom wc 
have selected as the four dominant 
figures of Elizabethan prose were, 
strictly speaking, men of letters. 
Hooker never affected any character 
but that of the divine ; Raleigh's 
principal works were composed to 
record his own exploits, or solace his 
captivity ; banishment from court 
produced Sidney's A rcadia, and 
amorous disappointment his Astro- 
■phcl and Stella ; while the moti\"e 
of most of Bacon's works is not 
literary but scientific. That they 
should nevertheless have so greatly 
excelled professed authors is an 
indication that the man of thought 
was not so widely severed from the mail of action as in our day, r.nd 
that Captain Sword and Captain Pen kept closer company then than 
now. Bacon comes nearer to the modern ideal than his contemporaries, 
his ordinary pursuits having a nearer affinity than theirs to the literary 
life. Yet e\'en the most literary of his works, the Ess;i_\-s, does not 
VOL. 11 B 
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read like the production of a professional author. Much of it might 
well pass for registered self-communings or memoranda for his own guid- 
ance in his pursuit of power, and wealth, and fame. The extraordinary 
point, which gives it a piquancy far surpassing that of any other work of 
precepts, is the alliance of this mere self-seeking with so ample an endow- 
ment of the wisdom from above. There is little to condemn absolutely, 
but much that savours rather of the counsel of Ahithophel than of the 
schools of the prophets ; much again that could hardly be refined 
upon by Ideal Virtue This duality is one secret of the perma- 
nence and immense popularity of the book, equally acceptable to the 
children of this world and to the children of light. It is but natural that 
one of the least satisfactory of the Essays should be that on Love, which, 
compared with the discourse of other great men upon this immortal theme, 
seems carbo pro thesauro. Yet it is most characteristic ; for Bacon, the man 
of intellect, sees above all things in love the perturbing force that overthrows 
wisdom and turns counsel into foolishness. Characteristic it is, therefore, 
that he should regard Love as an inconvenient, almost an inimical pheno- 
menon : what is really disappointing is that he should appear able to con- 
ceive of him merely as an extravagant and irrational passion. With 
friendship he is more at home ; friendship is really in his mind when he 
eulogises love. " A crowd is not company ; and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love." Yet 
throughout his Essay on Friendship the note is pitched disappointingly low : 
we hear far more of the advantages and commodities of friendship than 
of its divinity. In both these essays Bacon creeps where Emerson soars : 
yet in the parts of the subject which come within the domain of the intellect 
his wisdom is supreme and authoritative. These are indeed golden words : 

Friendship maketh a fair day in the affections from storms and tempests : but 
it maketh daylight in the understanding out of darkness and confusion of thoughts. 
Neither is this to be understood only of faithful counsel which a man receiveth 
from his friend ; but before you come to that certain it is that whosoever hath his 
mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify and break 
up in the communicating and discoursing with another. He tosseth his thoughts 
more easily ; he marshalleth them more orderly ; he seeth how they look when 
they are turned into words ; finally he waxeth wiser than himself, and that more 
by an hour's discourse than by a day's meditation. Heraclitus saith well in one of 
his enigmas : Dry light is ever the best. And certain it is that the Hght that a man 
receiveth by counsel from another is drier and purer than that which cometh from 
his own understanding and judgment, which is ever infused and drenched in his 
aflFections and customs. So as there is as much difference between the counsel 
that a friend giveth and that a man giveth himself as there is between the counsel 
of a friend and of a flatterer. How many things are there which a man cannot with 
any face or comeliness say or do himself I A man can scarce allege his own merits 
with modesty, much less extol them. A man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate 
or beg : and a number of the like. But all these things are graceful in a friend's 
mouth which are blushing in a man's own. 

None of Bacon's Essays are more interesting than those in which he affords 
us glimpses of himself. The essay on masques, for example, although he 
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somewhat contemptuously dismisses the subject with, " Enough of these 
toys," acquires extraordinary interest when it is remembered how actively 
he was himself at various times concerned in the production of such enter- 
tainments at the Inns of Court. The Essay on Gardens is a mirror of 
his taste in gardening ; the Essay on Plantations shows the attention he 
had given to questions of colonisation, in which he had a personal con- 
cern : his admirable advice to judges and advocates bespeaks the decorum 
of his own court. Ere he has yet been called to the chancellorship he here 
gives himself counsel, to have followed which would have averted his ruin : 

Do not only bind thine own hands, or thy servants' hands from taking ; but 
bind the hand of suitors also from offering. For integrity used doth the one ; but 
integrity professed, and with a manifest detestation of bribery, doth the other. 
And avoid not only the fault, but the suspicion. 

In great part the Essays are a very enchiridion of generous sentiment: 
yet indications are not wanting that the writer's moral nature was not of the 
most exalted : 

Certainly there be not two more fortunate properties than to have a little of 
the fool, and not too much of the honest. Therefore extreme lovers of their 
country or masters, were never fortunate, neither can they be. For when a man 
place th his thoughts without himself, he goeth not his own way. 

This is wisdom, but assuredly not the wisdom from above. 

If affection lead a man to favour the wrong side in justice, let him rather use 
his countenance to compound the matter than to carry it. If affection lead a man 
to favour the less worthy in desert, let him do it without depraving or disabling the 
better deservei. . 

This is indeed the attitude of him who — 

Would not play false. 
And yet would wrongly win. 

Although Bacon's Essays in form correspond to his definition of an 
essay as **a dispersed meditation," in substance they are concentrated 
wisdom. It is, therefore, needful that they should be pregnant and pithy. 
It is consequently difficult to find elaborate passages available for quotation. 
They cannot, like Emerson's, be criticised as discontinuous : but the transi- 
tions frequently appear abrupt, from no want of art in the writer, but 
simply because an artful concatenation of thoughts would have required many 
words, and destroyed the aphoristic character of the piece. The perfect 
success of the author's method is evinced by the number of phrases which 
have found their way into literature as famiUar quotations, selected by a 
process no less conclusive as to the infallibility of the general judgment in 
the long run than as to the merit of the sayings themselves. Whatever is 
most familiar is also best : 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice. 

The pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflictions 
of Job than the felicities of Solomon. 

It is the weaker sort of politicians that are the great dissemblers. 
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It is a sure sign of a worthy and generous spirit whom honour amends. 

A Httle philosophy inclineth man's mind to atheism ; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men's minds about to religion. 

Money is like muck, not good except it be spread. 

AU rising to a great place is by a winding stair. 

Suspicions among thoughts are like bats among birds, they ever fly to twilight* 

It breeds great perfection if the practise be harder than the use. 

God Almighty first planted a garden. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested. 

A mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that is good doth avert the dolors of death. 

There is no excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness in the proportior. 

A painter may make a better face than ever was ; but he must do it by a kind 
of feUcity (as a musician that maketh an excellent air in music) and not by rule. 

These latter remarks prove Bacon's insight into aesthetics to have been 
no less than his insight into moral and natural philosophy. It is to ba 
regretted that he wrought so little in this department. His reading in 
Latin, French, and Italian literature seems to have been very extensive - 
but it may be doubted whether the modem poets of any nation were much 
in his hands, and he probably read Greek only in Latin translations, a 
great misfortune, as it would disable him from gaining any real acquaintance 
with the Greek drama. Had this been otherwise the drama might not have 
been such a dead letter to him, as, but for his frequent concern with masques 
and pageants, would seem to have been the case. He derives striking similes 
from theatrical representations, and it seems impossible that he should not 
have highly appreciated Ben Jonson, the bent of whose genius must have 
been so much to his own taste, with whom he had much familiar intercourse, 
and who would certainly expect the high estimation in which he himself 
held Bacon to be repaid in kind. There are nevertheless few symptoms 
of Bacon having realised the importance of the drama either as an intellectual 
achievement or as a social force. In his essay on Travel he does, indeed, 
advise the young voyager to attend, with many similar gatherings, th3 
representation of comedies, but only " such whereunto the better sort of 
persons do resort ; " and he evidently has chiefly in view the opportunities 
thus afforded for making acquaintances, and learning the language of th^ 
country. 
** TheAd' The history of The Advancement of Learning (1605) is remarkable as that 

l^rninz''^ of a great and epoch-making book swallowed up in one more extensive, much 
as Wordsworth's Excursion would have disappeared as an independent poem 
if the author's design had been fully carried out. The republication, how- 
ever, of The Advancement of Learning in 1623, greatly enlarged, under the 
title, De Augmentis Scientice, is in Latin, and The Advancement still stands 
as the author's chief contribution to science in his native tongue. It consists 
of two parts, the nature and design of which are thus stated by the author 
himself : 

The former concerning the excellency of learning and knowledge, and the 
excellency of the merit and true glory in the augmentation and propagation thereof, 
the latter, what the particular acts and works are which have been embraced and 
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undertaken for the advancement of learning, and again what defects and under- 
values I find in such particular acts. 

Bacon accordingly passes the condition of the various sciences in review, 
and his survey is most instructive. Some omissions, such as tlios; of painting 
and music, were afterwards supplied in the De Augmentis, where he also 
expresses a less absolute satisfaction with mathematical science. The great- 
ness of the book, however, consists in its being the first serious attempt to 
enthrone the empirical principle in 
natural philosophy. " Not," says 
Bacon's candid expositor. Dr. Fow- 
ler, " that the writers and teachers 
of his time had no recourse to the 
observation of facts at all, but that 
they only looked out for facts in 
support of preconceived theories, or 
constructed their theories on a hasty 
and unmethodical examination of a 
few facts collected at random." 
Experiment and observation could 
never be entirely neglected, but 
always had to give way when appa- 
rently at variance with the investi- 
gator's notions of the eternal fitness 
of things. " The handling of final 
causes," Bacon proclaimed, " hath 
intercepted the severe and diligent 
inquiry of all real and physical 
causes, to the great arrest and pre- 
judice of further discovery." It 
may be safely affirmed that, next to 
the perfecting of scientific instru- 
ments, nothing has so greatly 
enlarged man's knowledge of the Title-pageof "The Advancement of 

universe as the general adherence Ltaiamg, 1633 

of natural philosophers to Bacon's method of investigation, compared with 
whose grandeur and fruitfulness the continual errors into which he fell, in 
its application appear as nothing. Buddhism sums up all wisdom in " the 
Way," and natural science might imitate her. 

The noble and flowing periods of The Advancement exhibit Bacon's style 
at its best. He is no longer cramped by the need for pregnant conciseness 
as in the Essays. The following is from his scheme, partly executed by 
himself, for the improvement of English history : 

And if it shall seem that the greatness of this work may make it less exactly 
performed, there is an excellent period of a much smaller compass of time, as to 
the story of England ; that is to say, from the Uniting of the Roses to the Uniting 
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of the Kingdom, a portion of time wherein, to my understanding, there hath been 
the rarest varieties that in Uke number of successions of any hereditary monarchy 
hath been known. For it beginneth with the mixed adeption of a crown by arms 
and title ; an entry by battle, an establishment by marriage ; and therefore times 
answerable Uke water after a tempest, full of working and sweUing, though with- 
out extremity of storm ; but well passed through by the wisdom of the pilot, being 
one of the most sufficient kings of all the number. Then followed the reign of a 
king whose actions, however conducted, had much intermixture with the affairs 
of Europe, balancing and incUning them variably ; in whose time also began that 
great alteration in the State ecclesiastical, an action which seldom cometh upon 
the stage : then the reign of a minor ; then an offer of an usurpation, though it 
was but fehris ephemera : then the reign of a queen matched with a foreigner : 
then of a queen that lived solitary and unmarried, and yet her government so 
mascuUne as it had greater impression and operation upon the states abroad than 
it any ways received from thence : and now last, this most happy and glorious 
event that this Island of Britain, divided from all the world, should be united in 
itself; and that oracle of rest given to iSneas, Antiquam exquirite matrem, should 
now be performed and fulfilled upon the nations of England and Scotland, being 
now reunited in the ancient mother name of Britain as a full period of all insta- 
biUty and peregrination ; so that as it cometh to pass in massive bodies, that they 
have certain trepidations and waverings before they fix and settle ; so it seemeth 
that by the providence of God this monarchy, before it was to settle in your 
Majesty and your generations (in which I hope it is now established for ever) it 
had then prelusive changes and varieties. 

The'^Nmrnm In the Novum Orgatium, which, being written in Latin, does not strictly 
Organum " f^Qj within ouf province, Bacon returns in a measure to the aphoristic 
character of the Essays. " Maxims such as these," says Dr. Fowler, citing 
a few of the more remarkable, " live long in the memory, and insensibly 
influence the whole habit of thought. AMiat Bacon says of Plato is pre- 
eminently true of himself ; '* he was a man of sublime genius, who took a 
view of everything as from a high rock." While, however, he had the genius 
to perceive the necessity of basing natural philosophy upon experiment, he 
attempted few experiments himself except such as were short and easy, and 
lacked the power of appreciating the researches of others. He disbelieved 
the Copemican theory ; and failed to recognise the importance, not only of 
Gilbert's abstruse investigations in magnetism, but of Galileo's telescope, 
which must surely have captivated his imagination could he have known it 
otherwise than by report. 
^^DeSapientia The Dc Saptentta Veierum (1609), though originally written in Latin, 
Veterum ranks among English books through the contemporary translation of Sir 
Arthur Gorges. It brought Bacon more immediate reputation than any of his 
works, except the Essays, but has little significance for the present age, 
being at most an ingenious attempt to educe imaginary meanings from 
classical myths. 
''The New The New Atlantis may be regarded as an appendix to The Advancement 

of Learning, and at the satoe time as an attempt to present Bacon's ideas 
in a more popular form. It also aims at externalising them, and is thus the 
only example of Bacon's assuming the character of a creator, and depicting 
imaginary persons and things. The machinery, being the conception of 
the discovery of an unknown country by mariners driven out of their 
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course, invites comparison with The Tempest, and the parallel suffices to 
display the ludicrousness of the identification of Bacon with Shakespejire. 
Shakespeare waves his wand, and a new world starts up around him. 
Bacon transplants the world he knows to an imaginary locality. So little 
of the wild and wonderful is there in his work that one of the chief merits 
claimed for it is to have prefigured the institution of the Royal Society, 
and to have not improbably influenced its founders. Yet, if Bacon could 
not " pass the flaming bounds of Space and Time," he could work to 
excellent purpose within 
them, and his work is 
doubly interesting as a 
revelation of his own inner 
mind, and as a testimony 
of the strength of the en- 
thusiasm which could impel 
so sedate a personage into 
fiction. It might not have 
been written but for the 
example of More's Utopia, 
to which, nevertheless, it 
presents an entire contrast. 
More's Utopia is ethical 
and political, Bacon's in 
its present fragmentary 
condition, for the moral 
sciences were never handled 
in it according to the 
author's original design, 
scientific. He had already 
established that the ad- 
vancement of knowledge 
must come from the inter- 
rogation of Nature, and 
he now essays, by the 
example of an imaginary nation, to show how this may be conducted, 
more effectually, because systematically, than hitherto, under Government 
control. " Solomon's House, or the College of the Six Days' Works," is 
founded by the people of the New Atlantis " for the interpreting of nature, 
and the producing of great and marvellous works for the benefit of men." 
Whatever exception may be taken to details, the idea in itself is fine and 
fruitful, and eminently worthy of Bacon. The conduct oi me fiction, also, 
merits the praise of ingenuity, in so far as the difficulties inciaent to the exist- 
ence of the New Atlfintis, and the scientific proficiency of the inhabitants are 
avoided. The fragment was written between 1614 and 1617, as appears from 
allusions in Bacon's own manuscripts. It was first printed after his death. 
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The following is a good specimen of the easy level narrative of The 
New Atlantis^ as little like Shakespeare as can be conceived, but with a 
certain Defoe-like power of compelling credence : 

It came to pass that the next day, about evening, we saw within a kenning 
before us, to the north, as it were thick clouds, which did put us in some hope of 
land ; knowing how that part of the South Sea was utterly unknown, and might 
have islands or continents that hitherto were not come to light. Wherefore we 
bent our course thither where we saw the appearance of land all that night ; and 
in the dawning of the next day we might plainly discern that it was a land, flat to 
our sight, and full of boscage, which made it show the more dark. And after an 
hour and a half's sailing we entered into a good haven, being the port of a fair city ; 
not great indeed but well built, and that gave a pleasant view from the sea : and 
we thinking every minute long till we were on land, came close to the shore, and 
offered to land. But straightway we saw divers of the people with bastons in 
their hands, as it were forbidding us to land ; yet without any cries or fierceness, 
but only as warning us off by signs that they made. Wherefore, being not a little 
discomforted, we were advising with ourselves what we should do. During which 
time there made forth to us a small boat, with about eight persons in it ; wherein 
one of them had in his hand a tipstaff of a yellow cane, tipped at both ends with 
blue, who came aboard on ship without any show of distrust at all. And when he 
saw one of our number present himself somewhat afore the rest, he drew forth a 
little scroll of parchment, somewhat yellower than our parchment, and shining like 
the leaves of writing-tables, but otherwise soft and flexible, and delivered it to our 
foremost man. 

The New Atlantis was published in 1627, at the end of the Sylva Sylvarum, 
by Bacon's literary executor, Rawley. The recoverer of Nova Solyma points 
out its influence on that remarkable work, and it had several professed 
continuations. It seems to be ridiculed in Swift's Voyage to Laputa, For 
some reason not easily fathomed, satirists, from Aristophanes to Dickens, 
have usually been inimical to physical science. Rabelais is an exception. 
The^'Hiuory Bacou's political writings are numerous, and his historical compositions 
^{rf/»^ may be included among them. By much the most important of these is 
his History of Henry VIL, written, as we have seen, immediately after 
his disgrace in 1621. He had, no doubt, reason to know that the under- 
taking would be acceptable to James I., but there is no ground to suppose 
that he intended to idealise either James or himself in Henry : and, since 
we have seen that he had already indicated the history of England from 
the* battle of Bosworth Field to the death of Elizabeth as an historical 
desideratum, it is most probable that he took advantage of his unwonted 
leisure to execute a favourite plan. The work does him the highest 
honour for its ease and breadth of execution, and perfect penetration of the 
motives of the leading actors. " He gives," says Bishop Nicholson, " as 
sprightly a view of the secrets of Henry's Council as if he had been 
president of it." It is entirely a poHtical history, the life of a statesman 
by a statesman, and may in this respect be compared to the histories of 
Ranke, but is not, like these, based upon the evidence of State Papers. 
The author's complete knowledge of the period must have enabled him to 
dispense with documentary research, for, although minor errors have been 
discovered, such as attributing to Pope Alexander an action of his pre- 
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decessor, no more recent writer has been able to vary Bacon's portrait of 
Henry to any appreciable extent. The tone is in general cool and unim- 
passioned, moral judgment remains in abeyance, and little use is made of 
the picturesque passages from the chroniclers, in which Shakespeare would 
have luxuriated; but the dr5mess which might have been the result of this 
sobriety is avoided by a frequent employment of quaint, briUiant, and 
striking metaphors and comparisons, some of which would in our day be 
thought below the dignity of hi^ory : 

She began to cast within herself for what coast this blazing star should first 
appear, and at what time. 

Upon the first grain of incense that was sacrificed upon the altar of peace at 
BuUoigne, Perkin was smoked away. 

These fames grew so general as the authors were lost in the generality of speakers ; 
they being like running weeds that have no certain root, or like footings up and 
down impossible to be traced. 

For profit, it was to be made in two ways, upon his subjects for the war, and 
upon his enemies for the peace ; like a good merchant that makes his gain both 
upon the commodities exported and imported back again. 

The following is a good average specimen of Bacon's narrative : 

The King went forwards on his journey, and made a joyful entry into Exeter, 
where he gave the citizens great commendations and thanks ; and taking his sword 
he wore from his side, he gave it to the Mayor, and commanded it should for ever 
after be carried before him. There also he caused to be executed some of the ring- 
leaders of the Comishmen, in sacrifice to the citizens, whom they had put in fear 
and trouble. At Exeter the King consulted with his counsel whether he should offer 
life to Perkin if he would quit the sanctuary and voluntarily submit himself. The 
counsel were divided in opinion. Some advised the King to take him out of 
sanctuary perforce, and put him to death, as in a case of necessity, which in itself 
dispenses with consecrated persons and things ; wherein they doubted not also 
but the King should find the Pope tractable to ratify his deed, either by declaration 
or at least by indulgence. Others were of opinion, since all was now safe and no 
further hurt could be done, that it was not worth the exposing of the King to new 
scandal and envy. A third part fell upon the opinion that it was not possible for 
the King ever either to satisfy the world well touching the imposture or to learn 
out the bottom of the conspiracy, except by promise of life and pardon and other 
fair means he should get Perkin into his hands. But they did all in their preambles 
much bemoan the King's ca^e, with a kind of indignation at his fortune ; that a 
prince of his high wisdom and virtue should have been so long and so oft exercised 
and vexed with idols. But the King said that it was the vexation of God Almighty 
himself to be vexed with idols, and therefore that was not to trouble any of his 
friends : and that for himself he always despised them, but was grieved that they 
had put his people to such trouble and misery. But in conclusion he leaned to 
the third opinion ; and so sent some to deal with Perkin ; who seeing himself a 
prisoner and destitute of all hopes, having tried princes and peoples, great and small, 
and found all either false, faint, or unfortunate, did gladly accept of the condition. 
The King did also while he was at Exeter appoint the Lord Darcy and others com- 
missions for the fining of all such as were of any value, and had any hand or par- 
taking in the aid or comfort of Perkin or the Comishmen, either in the field or in 
the flight. These commissions proceeded with such strictness and severity as did 
much obscure the King's mercy in the sparing of blood, with the bleeding of so 
much treasure, Perkin was brought unto the King's court, but not to the King's 
presence ; though the King to satisfy his curiosity saw him sometimes out of a 
window or in passage. He was in show at liberty, but guarded with all the care 
and watch that was possible, and billed to follow the King to London. But from 
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his first appearance on the stage in his new person of a sycophant or juggler, instead 
of his former person of a Prince, all men may think how he was exposed to the 
derision not only of the courtiers but also of the common people, who flocked about 
him as he went along, that one might know afar off where the owl was by the flight 
of the birds r some mocking, some wondering, some cursing, some prying matter 
out of his countenance and gesture to talk of. So that the false honour and respects 
which he had so long enjoyed was plentifully repaid in scorn and contempt. As 
soon as he was comen to London, the King gave also the city the solace of this may- 
game. For he was conveyed leisurely on horseback, but not in any ignominious 
fashion, through Cheapside and Comhill to the Tower, and from thence back again 
unto Westminster, with the churme * of a thousand taunts and reproaches. 

Shakespeare has depicted a similar situation to Perkin's in his Richard II., 
and the contrast between his profuseness and Bacon's sobriety, as marked 
as that between The New Atlantis and The Tempest , should alone suffice 
to decide the so-called Baconian controversy. He who can believe the Bacon's /^ara- 
writer of all others most resplendent in thoughts and fancies to have here ^p^aimf^^ 
shone with so dry a light may well believe the rustic merry-making in 
The Winter's Tale to be the creation of one who lived entirely in cities. 
The prevalence, nevertheless, of this remarkable delusion justifies a few 
words upon what might otherwise have been passed over — Bacon's technical 
claims to the character of poet. That Shelley was justified in claiming 
this character for him in the largest sense is indisputable ; his errors as a 
man of science are chiefly due to his sensitiveness to the picturesque aspects 
of the kingdom of nature. But, considered in the more restricted point of 
view as a practitioner of the poetical art, in which he must have excelled 
to have produced but one of the dramas of Shakespeare, his pretensions 
are but humble. The only poetical production that can with safety be 
attributed to him is a paraphrase of some of the Psalms, made in 16249 
which enshrines with similar felicities this delectable couplet : 

There hast thou set the great Leviathan, 
That makes the seas to seeth like boihng pan. 

The writer who can not only perpetrate but print such a piece of bathos 
can have but scant claim to the quality of poet : while he may yet be able 
to express himself metrically with dignity and eloquence when his theme 
is entirely congenial to him. The following stanzas are from the paraphrase 
of the ninetieth Psalm : 

O God, thou art our home, to whom we fly, 

And so hast always been from age to age. 
Before the hills did intercept the eye, 

Or that the frame was up of earthly stage. 
O God, thou wert and art, and still shalt be : 
The line of time, it doth not measure thee. 

Both death and life obey thy holy lore. 

And visit in their turns as they are sent ; 
A thousand years with thee, they are no more 

Than yesterday, which as it is, is spent : 

^ Confused noise. 
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Or like a watch by night, that course doth keep, 
And goes and comes un wares to them that sleep. 

Thou earnest man away as with a tide ; 

Then down swim all his thoughts that mounted high, 
Much like a mocking dream that will not bide, 

But flies before the sight of waking eye • 
Or as the grass that cannot term obtain 
To see the summer come about again. 

Teach us O, Lord, to number well our days, 

Thereby our hearts to wisdom to apply ; 
For that which guides man best in all his ways, 

Is meditation of mortality. 
This bubble light, this vapour of our breath, 
Teach us to consecrate to hour of Death. 

If this is not poetry of the highest order, it is something more than rhetoric 
in rhyme. But imagine the author of Hamlet and The Tempest^ with the 
First Folio under his hand, spending his time over a generally mediocre 
paraphrase of the Psalms ! 

Bacon's letters form an extensive collection. The most important are 
the elaborate considerations on affairs of state, drawn up in epistolary form 
for the enlightenment of rulers and public men : others refer merely to the 
events of the day. All are profoundly interesting, not so much on account 
of the particular themes as from the contact into which they bring us with 
Bacon himself. We see the man whose outlook is too wide for his time, 
and whose ideas have far outrun it, striving to obtain recognition by a policy 
of accommodation and suasion. In an age of liberty he might have led 
the Commons, and seated himself in power ; in an age of civil discord he 
might have been chosen arbitrator by both parties ; the condition of his 
own times left him no other part than that of a secret counsellor, commonly 
disregarded. The circumstances of his age also deprived him of much of 
his legitimate renown : as an English author writing for the world, and not 
for his own country alone, he was obliged to compose the most important 
of his works in Latin. Immense as was his service, immortal as was his 
meed, it was in him to have achieved and to have deserved much more. 
The identification of h!s pers<^n with the author of Shakespeare's plavs, in 
itself an absurdity, acquires significance if regarded as an instinctive 
acknoN^ledgmcni that, but for the faults of our ancestors, our debt to 
Bacon might lia\e been even greater^ than it is, an awkward way of 
formulating the v^orld's consciousness that, although Bacon laboured un- 
remittingly throughout a life exceeding the average term of human existence, 
he is, ne\ertheless, an " inheritor of unfulfilled renown." 

Before Francis Bacon had taken a leading place in the world's eye save 
as an advocate, the second great name in EHzabethan prose literature had 
accomplished his work and passed away. Rich.\rd Hooker occupied by 
comparison a narrow sphere: he could not, like Bacon, bequeath his 
memory to foreign nations, while it was destined to be a precious possession 
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of his own. On the other hand, his worlv, regarded as a linislied labour, is 
more complete and durable than Bacon's. Bacon communicated an immense 
impulse to human thought, destined to result in the greatest achievements, 
but his own actual achievements were inevitably full of imperfections. 
Hooker, taking a theme large indeed, but still enclosed by definite 
boundaries, so handled it that httle remained to be added, and his work is 
the very last which any successor would dream of superseding. Though 
professedly a mere expositor of the principles of the Church of England, he 
has gained the authority of a legislator. His position in intellectual history 
is akin to that of the great Roman Jurists who, seeming to expound the 
law, made it : with the difference that while 
their abhorrence of ornament amounts to 
rcpulsiveness. Hooker is one of the greatest 
examples in our language of ample, stately, 
and musical expression. The man who 
erected such a monument for himself, and 
such a bulwark for his Church, was in his 
person so quiet and unpretentious that, but 
tor the happy accident of an enthusiastic 
biographer, almost the only personal pro- 
blem this " most learned, most humble, most 
holy man " would have bequeathed to the 
world might have been. Was he henpecked ? 
In the succeeding age, however, Izaak 
Walton, a man deeply imbued with the 
genius of the Church of England, made it 
his business to retrieve the minor biographi- 
cal records of what he regarded as Jier 
golden age : and Hooker, at the instance, 
as is said, of Archbishop Sheldon, received 
a large share of his attention. Biographer 
and theme could not be more perfectly in 
harmony : yet, as Walton's talent was in no : 
[wrtrait seems painted on very tiiin canvas. 

Richard Hooker was horn at Heavitrce, near Exeter, pro!:ahly in Slarch / 
1554. The family name had originally been \owclI, and lie was nephew to j 
th2 Exeter antiquary, known by botJi api>ellation-i. wh) revised HoJinslied's 
Chronicles and jiresided over E.vctcr (irammar School. Hooker, whose jiarents 
soom to havt; been |wor, was educalcd by his ancle, and showed such ]iromi>e 
that th? latter brought him under the notice of Jewel. Bishop (.f Salisburv, the 
champion of the Church of England in the Roman Callmlic conlroversy. «ho 
I>estowed a |>ension on his parents and obtaine-I for the lad a clerkship ai Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Richard's s|x-cial abilities obtained for liim a sch.ilarsl)i|i, 
irregularly bestowed as a mark of sjiecial distinction, he being beyond the statut- 
able age, A Fcliowsliip and a readership in Hebrew followed, and alwut 15?] 
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Hooker took orders. Going up to London to preach at St. Paul's Cross, and 
arriving in a condition of exhaustion from fatigue and wet, he was nursed by 
his landlady into recovery, but less iortunately into a marriage with her daughter, 
the only person, the good lady declared, who could ix)ssibly take care of him. 
Without adopting all Walton's statements to the disadvantage of this lady, 
she appears to have been but an unsympathetic mate for her studious husband, 
who was shortly afterwards discovered by two of his former pupils at his country 
parsonage of Drayton-Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire, alternately tending sheep 
and rocking the cradle. Being persons of influence, the young men procured 
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for him no less preferment than that of the mastership of the Temple Church, 
where he became involved in a vehement though not Irate controversy with 
Travers, the afternoon lecturer. " The pulpit," says Fuller, " spoke Canter- 
bury in the morning and Geneva in the afternoon." In 1591 Hooker, " weary 
of the noise and opjjosition of the place," received the hving of Boscombe in 
Wiltshire, and in 1595 that of Bishopsbourne near Canterbury, to allow him 
leisure to compose his great work. The Ecclesiastical Polity, half of which was 
written in Wiltshire, and which was left incomplete at his death. Walton 
depicts him at Bishopsbourne as " an obscure harmless man, a man in poor 
clothes, his loins usually girt in a close gown or canonical coat : of a mean stature 
and stooping, and yet more lowly in the thoughts of his soul ; his body worn 
out not with age but with study and holy mortifications ; his face full of heat 
pimples he got by his inactivity and sedentary hfe." The characteristic most 
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evident to ordinary observation seems to have been his extreme bashhilness, 
which injured his effectiveness as a preacher, " His voice was low, stature 
little, gesture none at all, standing stone still in the pulpit." His patience and 
gentleness in controversy, virtues unusual in that age, sufficienUy attest his 
amiability ; he did not suffer his studies to interfere with the less congenial 
duties of a country clergynnan ; and his respect for law is characteristically 
shown by his insistence with his parishioners to preserve their rights by annually 
beating their bounds. He died on November 2, 1601, after a month's illness. 
" In this time of his sickness and 
not many days before his death, his 
house was robbed ; of which he 
having notice, his question was, 
' Are my books and written papers 
safe ? ' And being answered that 
they were, his reply was, ' Then it 
matters not, for no other loss can 
trouble me.'" 
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The first edition of The Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity is not dated, 
but, having been licensed in 
January 1593, may probably have 
appeared in the course of that year. 
It contained the first four books 
only, with a promise of four more 
to follow. The fifth book, pub- 
lished in 1597, is larger than all 
its predecessors put t(^ether. The 
three remaining books did not 
appear until the middle of the 
century, and it seems certain that 
they were not finished composi- 
tions, but put together from the 
author's notes, and that the sixth 
book does not properly belong 
to the Ecclesiastical Polity at 
all. Whether he left the books 
in a complete form, and they were destroyed by his wife's Puritan 
relations, is a matter of controversy. Such, according to Walton, was his 
widow's confession to Archbishop Whitgift, and the assertion was made 
positively in the preface to the edition of the first five books published in 
1604. On the other hand, the illegible penmanship which, according to 
a sorrowing schoolmaster of the seventeenth century, prevented the 
publication of Hooker's manuscript sermons, may have had something 
to do with the matter. Perhaps, when Mrs. Hooker's kinsmen assured 
her that her husband's posthumous writings " were not fit to be read," 
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they only meant that they could not read them. Nor were the Puritans 
the only suspected parties. Hooker's moderation in ad\'ocating the claims 
of episcopacy, and the liberality of his sentiments respecting the royal 
power, were distasteful to High Church and high prerogative men in his 
own age and ever since, and as the text of the seventh and eighth books 
in which these subjects are discussed has been prepared, probably by Bishop 
Gauden, from a number of manuscript copies, what was mutilated in the 
interest of one party may ha\-e been interpolated in that of another. 

Hooker, like the Church he adorned and defended, is a remarkable 
instance of greatness depending upon the equilibrium of qualities apparently 
contradictory. As a general rule, 
mastery of a grand style of com- 
position is found in union with ve- 
hemence, not to say intemperance, 
both of character and diction. Here, 
however, the finest prose writer of 
his age is so remote from excess of 
word or thought that the epithet 
which especially marks htm out for 
posterity is not the eloquent but 
the judicious Hooker. As the cham- 
pion of the Church of England he 
might have been expected to have 
been before all things a theologian ; 
a theologian indeed he is, but he 
is even more of a philosopher. The 
first three books of his treatise are 
occupied with a profound investi- 
gation of the law of the universe, 
which the Puritans identified with 
the re^'elation of the Scriptures. 
Hooker maintained that the law was 
the law of nature, to which the 
Scriptural was merely supplementary. Tlie bearing upon current church con- 
troversies was obvious ; for if Hooker was right, the discipline and cere- 
monies of the Church of England could not be rejected merely for want of 
direct Scriptural authority in their favour. The first three books, in which 
this argument is expounded, may be regarded as a great treatise on natural 
law. The third book contends that no system of Church go\ernment is 
enacted in Scripture, but that regard must be had to utility and the autho- 
rity of antiquity. The remainder of the work, directed to the special vindi- 
cation of the Church of England on the points on which it was especially 
criticised by Romanists and Puritans, is of less general interest, but was of 
more practical importance for his own generation. Ceremonies, Presbyterian- 
ism, Episcopacy cam^ necessdiily undT review : and in the last book Hooker 
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treats of the subject whiclt he has made most peculiarly his own, the Royal 
Supremacy. Generally speaking, his efforts in this part of his treatise are 
directed to show that the compromise between conflicting tendencies which 
wisdom and policy had effected at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign was 
not merely a temporary makeshift, but was in accordance with sound 
principle and right reason. In the course of time, Hooker's work has become 
more acceptable to the representatives of those against whom he wrote than 
to many of the representatives of those who in his own day applauded him : 
but amid all fluctuations of sentiment he will remain the chief doctor of the 
Church of England so long as she makes it her maxim to maintain a position 
equally remote from Rome and Geneva. 

The style of Hooker is in signal contrast to whatever has been recorded 
respecting the personality of the 
man. The most remarkable cha- 
racteristic of the author is repre- 
sented to have been humility, the 
leadmg characteristic of his style is 
indubitably grandeur. He ranks 
among the very greatest masters 
of English prose. Less perspicuous 
than Bacon, he is even more digni- 
fied ; less overwhelming than Milton, 
he does not, like Milton, trench 
on the domain of poetry. Like 
Burke and Ruskin, he has the art of 
placing himself at a great height 
without the semblance of effort, and 
maintaining himself there as long as 
pleases him. His diction is certainly 
too Latinised, but he is treating of 
subjects usually discussed in Latin, Pope Clement Vlll. One of the greatest 

and the atmosphere which surrounds admirera of Hooker'a atjlt 

him is one of scholarship. His sen- J^rom ^« ^^m^i^ 

tences are frequently long and involved, but they never want logic, and seldom 
harmony. Like all great writers he rises with his theme, and appears to more 
advantage in declaring what Themis is than in debating what she enjoins : 

Moses in describing the work of Creation attributeth speech unto God : " God 
said, let there be light ; let there be a firmament ; let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together into one place ; let the earth bring forth ; let there be lights 
in the firmament of heaven." Was this the only intent of Moses, to signify the 
infinite greatness of God's power by the easiness of his aceomphshing such effects, 
without travail, pain, or labour ? Surely it seemed that God had herein besides 
this a further purpose, namely, first, to teach that God did not work as a necessary 
but as a voluntary agent, intending beforehand and decreeing with himself that 
which did outwardly proceed from him ; secondly, to show that God did then 
institute a law natural to be observed by creatures, and therefore, according to 
the manner of laws, the institution thereof ia described as being established by 
VOL. II C 
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solemn injunction. His commanding those things to be which are, and to be in 
such sort as they are, to keep that tenor and course which they do, importeth the 
establishment of Nature's law. This world's first creation, and the preservation 
since of things created, what is it but only so far forth a manifestation by execution, 
what the eternal law of God is concerning things iia.ti]raJ > And as it cometh to 
pass in a kingdom rightly ordered that after a law is once published it presently 
takes efiect far and wide, all states framing themselves thereunto ; even so let us 
think it fareth in the natural course of the world ; since the time that God did 
first proclaim the edicts of his law upon it, heaven and earth have hearkened unto 
his voice, and their labour hath been to do his will. He made a law for the rain, he 
gave his decree unto the sea that the waters should not pass his commandment. 
Now if Nature should intermit her course, and leave altogether, though it were but 
lor a while, the observation of her 
own laws ; if those principal and 
mother element: of the world, 
whereof all things in this lower 
world are made, should lose the 
quaUties which they now have ■ 
ii the frame of the heavenly arch 
erected over our heads should 
loosen and dissolve itself ; ii 
celestial spheres should loi^et 
their wonted motions, and by 
irregular volubility turn them- 
1 selves any way as it might 
happen ; if the prince of the 
I lights of heaven, which now as 
' a giant doth run his unwearied 
course, should, as it were through 
a languishing faintness, begin to 
stand and to rest himself ; if the 
moon should wander from her 
beaten way ; the times and sea- 
sons of the year blend themselves 
by disorder and confused mix- 
ture ; the winds breathe out 
their last gasp, the clouds yidd 
no rain, the earth be defeated of 
heavenly influence, the fruits of 
the earth pine away as children 
at the withered breasts of their 
mothers, no longer able to yield 
them relief ; what would become of man himself, whom all these things do now 
serve ? See we not plainly that obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is 
the stay of the whole world ? 

It will be observed how Hooker gathers fire and strength as he proceeds, 
until what began as an argument ends as a dithjTamb, yet remaining noble 
prose. It is not usual to find such reverence for law in divines, and his 
argument admitted of being extended to lengths which he never con- 
templated. Any natural philosopher might have subscribed his final 
testimony to the supremacy of law, but few could have expressed it with 
equal majesty . 

Of Law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world : all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage ; the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from 
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her power; both angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy. 

The following exposition of the rational grounds of ceremonial usages 
in worship is an excellent example of Hooker's dexterous manner of urging 
a point peculiarly distasteful to his adversaries : 

The end that is aimed at in setting down tfie outward form of all religious actions 
IS the edification of the Church how men are edified when either their under- 
standing IS taufilit somewhat whereol in such actions it behovetli all men to con- 
sider or when their hearts are moved with any affection suitable thereunto; when 
their minds are m an\ sort stirred 
up unto ttiat reverence devotion 
attention and due regard v, hich 
in these cases seemeth requisite 
Because therefore unto their pur 
pose not onl> speech but sundry 
sensible means besides fiave always 
been thought necessary, and espe- 
cially those means which being 
object to the eye, tfie liveliest and 
most apprehensive sense of all 
other, have in that respect seemed 
the fittest to make a deep and a 
strong impression : from hence 
have risen not only a number of 
prayers, readings, questionings, ex- 
hortings, but even of visible signs 
also ; which being used in the per- 
formance of holy actions, are 
undoubtedly most effectual to open 
such matter, as men whom they 
know and remember carefully, 
must needs be a great deal the 
better informed to what effect 
such duties serve. We must not 
tliink but tliat there is some ground 
of reason even in nature, whereby gir Henry Sidoey 

it Cometh to pass that no nation .,, ,, ^, , ,, v /■.,,/ /',rfr ii <'i//ery 

under heaven either doth or ever 

did suffer public actions which are of weight, whether they be ci nd mpo 

or else spiritual and sacred, to pass without some \'isible solem y 

strangeness whereof and difference from that which is common do h pop 

eyes to observe and mark the same. Words, both because they am d 

do not so strongly move the fancy of man, are for the most p rt b 
heard ; and therefore with singular wisdom it hath t>een provided d d 

of men which are made in the presence of witnesses should pass n h 

words, but also with certain sensible actions, the memory of which m 

and durable than the memorv of speech can be. 

Philip Sidney, of whom we propose to treat third in the lis o • 

Elizabethan writers, does not, regarded merely as a man of letters, stand 
nearly on the level of Bacon and Hooker. The ages have left their renown 
unimpaired, while Sidney was quickly outstripped on his threefold walk as 
poet, romancer, and essayist. Yet he is as characteristic a figure as they. 
and one whose part, while he lived to perform it, seemed more brilliant and 
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attractive than theirs. He is the representative of that union of courtly 
and literary accomplishment which while not peculiar to England in 
Elizabeth's time, is still a special note of her reign. It shines in Raleigh 




and in many a lesser man, but in Sidney alone does it seem to attain its 
ideal perfection. To support such a character on the intellectual side, the 
person must give some proof of intellectual accomplishment, and we find 




An Irish ChieTs lost fight 

Derrick's - Image of Ireland." 1581 

Sidney's writings far transcending the merely necessary standard, no mere 
literary exercises, but standing in a more intimate relation to the writer than 
can be asserted of most of the work of that time. They are the productions 
of a man of most distinct vocation, who might, or might not, have performed 
greater things, but did enough to make himself in letters, as in arms, the 
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most distinguished representative of a class that lives for us in the drama of 
the age ; but which, so ideally fascinating is it, we might, but for Sidney and 
men like him, suspect of having existed mainly in the imaginations of tlie 
poets. Sidney again, though somewhat younger than both Raleigh and 
Hooker, has the advantage of coming first in order of time among the 
great Ehzabethan authors, of prefiguring both by example and precept many 
things yet in the future, and thus being endowed with sometliing of tlic 
character of a hicrophant. 

The cavalier in Sidney was hereditary, the jwet was the gift of the pods. His 
parentage was illustrious ; his father, Sir Henry Sidney, aftenvards three times 
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Lord Deputy of Ireland, was one of the first statesmen and soldiers of his time ; 
his mother was the daughter of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, who 
for a few days made himself all but king ; and his Christian name came from 
the King of Spain, his godfather. He was bom at the family seat, Penshurst. 
on November 30, 1554. The accident of his father's holding the office of Lord 
President of the Welsh Marches caused him to be partly educated a'. Shrews- 
bury Grammar School, where he received letters of advice from his parent, most 
admirable in themselves, but which would seem fit for a much older person. 
Yet they do not seem to have been in advance of Sidney's precocity. Like 
Bacon, so dissimilar in most other respects, he was distinguished in boyhood by a 
sweet sedateness. " Though," writes his biographer Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 
his schoolfellow at Shrewsbury and friend throughout his life, " though 1 lived 
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with him and knew him from a child, I never knew Him other than a man ; with 
such staidness of mind, lovely and familiar gravity, as carried grace and rever- 
ence above greater years ; his talk ever of knowledge, and his very play tending 
to enrich his mind." After spending three years at Oxford, Sidney, like Bacon, 
went to Paris and lived at the English Embassy, but not like Bacon in a diplo- 
matic capacity. He was greatly caressed by the French court, Charles IX. 
actually making him a gentleman of his bedchaml>er, but all that he saw 
confirmed his attachment to Protestantism, which could not but be increased 

by the atrocious massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, of which he 
was himself an appalled wit- 
ness. Hastening from the 
scene of carnage, he made his 
way to Germany, where he 
became acquainted with the 
eminent Protestant divine, 
Languet, whose correspond- 
ence with him is full of in- 
terest. He spent a long time 
in Italy, chiefly at Venice; 
visited Austria, Hungary, and 
Poland; and, notwithstanding 
his youth, is said to have 
received and declined an offer 
of the elective crown of the 
latter country. Much of his 
time was spent in study, much 
in amateur diplomacy or writ- 
ing letters on Continental 
affairs to Burghley or his 
uncle Leicester. He returned 
to England in June 1575. 
For some years, except for 
service with his father in Ire- 
land and a mission to Germany 
in which he endeavoured to 
bring about a league among 
Protestant princes, Sidney 
remained at court, one of its chief ornaments, and the patron of me 
every kind of desert, among whom Spenser is especially to be named, 
the beginning of 1580 his loyal and patriotic opposition to Elizabeth's prepos- 
terous idea (if her encouragement of it was anything more than a pretence) ol 
marrying the Duke of Anjou, caused him to be banished from court for a time. 
He retired to Wilton, and wrote the Arcadia for, perhaps in some measure 
with, his sister, the subject of the famous epitaph disputed between Ben Jonson 
and William Browne. Hence its title. The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. It 
was first published in 1590. The poetry in this famous romance is made 
to "rder, and inserted in compliance with prescription, but the practice 
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it conferred probably helped Sidney when, the next year, true poetry was 
drawn from him by the marriage of Lady Penelope Devereux, to whom he had 
regarded himself as in some sense betrothed, to Lord Rich, Sidney's feeling 
does not seem to have been previously very ardent ; one cannot help suspecting 
that he could have dropped the lady without much agitation, but to be dropped 
by her was quite another matter. Piqued into passion, he forgot for a time the 
strictness of principle which had previously guided him, and composed the 
sonnets of Aslrophel to Stella (first published in 1591), the best of which are 
truly impassioned, and may be compared with a remarkable sonnet-cycle 
of our own time. The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Lady Rich's subsequent his- 
tory says Uttle for her morality, but she had no mind to compromise herself, 
and in 1583 Sidney contracted a happy marriage with the daughter of 
Secretary Walsingham. In the same year, though there is no good evi- 
dence of the date, he may have written his Defence or Apology of Poetry 




View of wniton Honse in Wiltshire, where Sidner wrote the "Arcadia" 

(published 1598), composed in the spirit of a knight errant who seeks to 
liberate a captive princess. As Sidney admits, poetry had not yet attained 
that degree of splendour in England which would have rendered defence unneces- 
sary. In the following year he became intimate with Giordano Bruno, a man 
of many failings, but the one man in Europe who had discerned the stupendous 
intellectual consequences of the Copemican theory. Sidney, who had studied 
astronomy in Italy, must have been deeply interested, and his sympathy with 
the Italian refugee may have contributed to the more ardent part he began to 
take in matters of State. He vehemently urged an attack on Spain, but, when 
an expedition to the Low Countries was determined upon, accepted a command 
under his uncle Leicester. It is needless to repeat the story of his heroic fate 
at Zutphen, just as he was giving the highest proofs of capacity as statesman 
and soldier. A wound, due to his own romantic but mistaken spirit of chivalry, 
resulted in his death on October 17, 1586. The mournful pageant of his funeral 
procession in the foUowing February remained unrivalled by any similar pubhc 
display until the funeral of Nelson. " It was accounted a sin for months after- 
wards for any gentleman of quahty to wear gay apparel in London." In 
Sidney, indeed, Elizabethan hterature had lost its morning star ; and arts, arms, 
and politics their Admirable Crichton. 
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In the Arcadia Sidney shows what he might have done for literature 
had not his time (most justifiably in his case, liis rank in the State con- 
sidered) been so largely claimed by Courts and camps. In his one 
brief interval of disgrace and withdrawal from court the activity of his 
mind, stimulated by his s'ster's companionship and, perhaps, aided by 
, her pen, sufficed to produce this folio volume, the English counterpart of 
the pastorals of Sannazaro and Montemayor, As such, it necessarily 
occupies a commanding position in English literature, and although a most 
faulty performance, its very faults are the paradoxical condition of its 
merits. Its great fault of being far 
too long was no fault in that age 
of leisure, and signifies Uttle m an 
age when, if ever so much abbre- 
viated, it still would not be read. 
On the contrary, this diffuseness is 
a gain to modem readers, who, feel- 
ing themselves dispensed from the 
obligation of mastering so intricate 
a plot and contending with so super- 
human a discursiveness, simply 
wander through it .like wayfarers 
through a forest, intent solely upon 
gathering flowers. These abound, 
though a large proportion must be 
classed with flowers of speech in 
the less favourable sense, and 
Sidney fatigues like Matho • by 
the effort after perpetual glitter. 
This has been attributed to the 
influence of Lyly, but with all his 
affectation his style falls far short 
of euphuism, and the attempt to 
dignify familiar and especially pas- 
toral subjects by high-flown speech is as old as the Greek romancers, and 
is very conspicuous in Boccaccio. Sidney offends rather by the constancy 
of this endeavour than by positive extravagance of diction ; a less con- 
tinuous and obtrusive deflection from ordinary speech would have been even 
acceptable, as reminding us that we are and are meant to be denizens of 
an ideal world. The following, one of many beautiful descriptions, evinces 
how well Sidney could depict what he had himself seen and known. He 
was a consummate horseman, the Defence of Poetry begins with the celebra- 
tion of his Italian riding-master. No doubt he had often " witched the 
world with noble horsemanship," as Dorus witches Pamela : 

' Omnia, vis Mh Matho dicere : die nliquando 
Vel bene ; die neulrum ; die aliquando male. 
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He stayed till I caused Mopsa bid him do something upon his horse ; which no 
sooner said, than with a kind rather of quick gesture than show ol violence, you 
might see him come towards me, beating the ground in so due time as no dancer can 
observe better measure. If you remember the ship we saw once when the sea went 
high upon the coast of Argos, so went the beast. But he, as if centaur like he had 
been one piece with the horse, was no more moved than one with the going of his own 
legs ; and in efiect so did he command him as his own limbs : for though he had both 
spurs and wand, they seemed rather marks of sovereignty than instruments of punish- 
ntent, his hand and leg, with most pleasing grace, commanding without threaten- 
ing, and rather remembering than 
chastising ; at least if sometimes 
he did, it was so stolen as neither 
our eyes could discern it, nor the 
horse with any change did com- 
plain of it : he ever going so 
just with the horse, either forth- 
right or turning, that it seemed 
as he borrowed the horse's body, 
so he lent the horse his mind. 
In the turning one might per- 
ceive the bridle hand somewhat 
gently stir ; but indeed so gently, 
as it did rather distil virtue, tfian 
use violence. Himself, which 
methinks is strange, showing at 
one instant both steadiness and 
nimbleness ; sometimes making 
him turn close to the ground 
like a cat, when scratchingly she 
wheels about after a mouse : 
sometimes with a little move 
rising before ; now like a raven 
leaping from ridge to ridge, then 
like one of Dametas' kids bound 
over the hillocks ; and all so 
done as neither the lusty kind 
shawed any roughness, nor the 
easier any idleness, but still Uke 
a well obeyed master, whose 
beck is enough for a discipline, 
ever concluding each thing he 
did with his face to me-wards, as 
if thence came not only the 
beginning, but the ending of his 
motions. 
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Tit]e-pag;e of Sidney's "Arcadi*," 1590 



It would hn fatiguing to unravel the plot of the Arcadia, intricate and 
remote from the possibilities of life as those of the Greek and Italian romances 
upon which it is modelled, and pestered with episodes, as the solar system 
with comets. The characters excite no very lively interest, but are appro- 
priate to their chivalric and pastoral surroundings. The book can never 
again be popular, but neither can it ever be forgotten ; and a judicious 
abridgment might even now be a literary success. Most of the poetry would 
in such a case disappear, as too palpably artificial and mechanical, although 
it is impossible not to admire the intellectual energy and command of language 
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which could produce so much really good writing to order, frequently in 
interesting though unsuccessful experiments, probably made under the influ- 
ence of Gabriel Harvey, in the introduction of classical metres into English, 
and the naturalisation of foreign forms like the terza rima and the sesttne. 
Sometimes a genuine blossom of song is encountered among the artificial flowers : 

Get hence, fond Grief, the canker of 

the mind : 
Farewell complaint, the miser's ' only 

pleuure: 
Away, vain Cares, by which few men 
do find 
Their sought for treasure. 

You helpless sighs, blow out your 

breath to nought : 
Fears, drown yourselves for woe your 

Thought, think to end ; too long the 
fruit of thought 
My mind hath tasted. 

But thou, sure Hope, tickle my leap- 
ing heart ; 
Comfort, step thou in place of wonted 
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Fore-felt Desire, begin to savour part 
Of coming gladness. 

Let voice of sighs into clear music 

Eyes, let your tears with gazing be 

now mended : 
Instead of Thought, true Pleasure be 

begun. 
And never ended. 

The genuineness of the feeling 
in Astropkel and Stella has been 
a subject of discussion, but Mr. 
Symonds and Mr. Courthope, who 
represent opposite views on this 
question, agree that the sonnets 



must fiave been written after the marriage of Penelope Devereux, the object 
of Sidney's too Platonic attachment, to Lord Rich, and consequently must 
have an autobiographic basis. This seems sufficiently clear from internal 
evidence. Sonnet 33, for example, manifestly expresses Sidney's remorse for 
having failed to win the lady's hand while it was yet to be won : 

I might I — unhappy now ! — O me, I might 

And then would not, or could not, see my bliss ; 

Till now, wrapt in a most infernal night, 

I find how heavenly day, wretch I I did miss. 

Heart, rend thyself, thou dost thyself but right ; 

' Wretch. 
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No lovely Paris made thy Helen his : 
No force, no fraud, robbed thee of thy delight. 
Nor fortune of thy fortune author is. 
But to myself myself did give the blow. 
While too much wit, forsooth, so troubled me. 
That I respects for both our sakes must show : 
And yet could not by rising mom foresee 
How fair a day was near ; O punished eyes, 
That I had been more foolish, or more wise ! 

Sonnet 87, with its speech of duty, affords conclusive proof of Stella having 
been a married, or at least a betrothed, woman ; 

When I was forced from Stella ever dear — 
Stella, food of my thoughts, heart of my heart-— 
Stella, whose eyes make all my tempests clear— 
Ey Stella's laws of duty to depart ; 
Alas ! 1 found that she with me did smart ; 
1 saw that tears did in her eyes appear ; 
I saw that sighs her sweetest lips did part. 
And her sad words my sadded sense did hear. 
For me, I wept to see pearis scattered so ; 
I sighed her sighs, and wailed for her woe ; 
Yet swam in joy, such love in her was seen. 
Thus while the effect most bitter was to me. 
And nothing than the cause more sweet could be, 
I had been vexed, if vexed I had not been. 

If any doubt could remain, it should be sufficient to weigh the poetical cw^y, 
merit CI the Stella sonnets, addressed ' *" 

to the heroine of a real history, 
against tlie mere elegance of the verse 
of the Arcadia, compos::d to comply 
with a convention. In Astrophel and 
Stella Sidney apjjears for the first 
time as a true poet, and far in ad- 
vance of any predecessor in his own 
line. It does not thence follow that 
his passion was of a very intense 
character. It was genuine while it 
lasted, but gratification would soon 
have killed it, and even disappoint- 
ment could not long keep it alive. 
It never forbids his helping himself 

out with an appropriation from a initial Letter from Sidney's 
French or Italian poet, or turning 

aside to mere ingenuities, like the following exceedingly pretty but exceedingly 
palpable conceit : 

Morpheus, the hvely son of deadly Sleep, 

Witness of life to them that living die, 

A prophet oft, and oft an history, 

A poet eke, as humours fly or creep ; 

Since thou in me so sure a power dost keep. 
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That never I with closed-up s:nse do he, 
But by thy work my Stella I descrv. 
Teaching bhnd eyes both how to smile and weep ; 
Vouchsafe, of all acquaintance, this to tell, 
Whence hast thou ivor\-, rubies, pearl and gold. 
To show hcF skin, lips, teeth and head so well ? 
Fool ! answers he, no Indes such treasures hold ; 
But from thy heart, while mv sire charmeth thee. 
Sweet Stella's image do I steal to me. 

Sidney ;it liis best, it will be admitted, is in the sonnet no unworthy 




Map and View of the Town of Zutphen, the scene of Sidney's death 

forenmnerof Shakespeare. Had he bent himself to acclimatise the Petrarchan 
form of the sonnet he might have been a precursor of Milton also. It will 
be noticed that the form of sonnet he employs frequently approaches that 
of Spenser, who begins each quatrain with a rhyme to the last line of the 
quatrain preceding, in attempting a compromise between the Petrarchan sonnet 
and the characteristically English succession of three quatrains concluding 
with a couplet. He clearly recognised the superiority of the Petrarchan form, 
and would probably have adopted it if he had been able to overcome its diffi- 
culties. Yet it is hardly a matter for regret that he shrunk from the attempt ; 
or while the Petrarchan form is far more artistic, and fitter for the expression 
of a single grave or graceful thought, the more rapid flow of the English 
sonnet often adapts it better for the expression of simple but earnest feeling. 
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Had Sidney set the example Shakespeare might have followed it, and it is 
doubtful whether his sonnets would have gained by being Petrarchised. 

Sidney's Defence of Poetry is a remarkable essay, not a model of close The '■ 
consecutive reasoning, but undertaken in a spirit of love and devotion to "f ^'•^' 
what the author has himself found precious, and hence itself in some sort 
a poem. Sidney does not confine poetry to metrical composition. " It 
is not riming and versing that maketh poetry. One may be a poet without 
versing, and a versifier witheut poetry." Poetry is with him the antithesis 
of Philistinism, and denotes .vhatever elevates and purifies the mind, and 
casts an ideal hue over life. The poet is to him the great enchanter, 
" Nature never set forth the earth in so rich tapestry as many poets have 




done ; neither with pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet smelling rtowers, 
nor whatsoever else may make the too much loved earth more lovely ; her 
world is brazen, the poets only deliver a golden." From his own exp,;rience 
of the effects of poefrv he relates : " Certainly I must confess my own 
barbarousness, I never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas that I felt 
not my heart moved more than with a trumpet ; and yet it is a song sung 
but by some blind crowder, with no rougher voice than rude style ; which being 
so evil apparelled in the dust and cobwebs of that uncivil age, what would it 
work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar ? " He admits the 
inferiority of English poetry to that of other polite nations, and ascribes it 
to want of encouragement : " That poetry thus embraced in all other places, 
should only find in our time a hard welcome in England, I think, the very 
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earth lamenteth it, and therefore decketh our soil with fewer laurels than 
it was accustomed." The fault is not in the language, whose fitness for 
poetry Sidney proclaims with no less eloquence than truth. He speaks, 
nevertheless, with high commendation of Sackville's Gorboduc, and encourag- 
mgly of Spenser's early efforts. The greatest distinction of Chaucer seems 
to have escaped him, though, if the Canterbury Tales were, in general, too 
famiUar for his taste, the Knighfs Tale could hardly fail to attract him. 
Troilus and Creseyde, however, is his favourite. " Excellently is his Troilus 
and Creseide, of whom truly I know not whether to marvel more that he 
in that misty time could see so clearly, or that we in this clear age walk 
so stumblingly after him." In Surrey also, in so many respects his own 
counterpart, Sidney finds " many things tasting of a noble birth, and worthy 
of a noble mind." The weakest part of his criticism is that on dramatic 
poetry: he disapproves of the mingling of tragedy and comedy to which 
the drama was to owe its regeneration, and would have confined it, Uke the 
drama of Italy, to the narrow limits traced by classical precedent. No doubt 
the English drama as then performed was infinitely shocking to a refined 
taste, and the prodigious development it was to receive within ten years 
was not in mortal to foresee. In so far, moreover, as Sidney is merely a 
literary critic he writes as the disciple of the Italians; it is only when, 
transcending technical rules, he concerns himself with ideas, that he finds 
his veritable self. 

Little as Sidney is of a utiHtarian, the practical importance of poetry is 
strenuously asserted by him : 

Now therein of all sciences I speak still of human, and according to the human 
conceit is our poet the monarch. For he doth not only show the way, but giveth 
so sweet a prospect into the way as will entice every man to enter into it. Nay 
he doth as if your journey should be through a fair vineyard, at the very first give 
you a cluster of grapes, that full of that taste you may long to pass further. He 
beginneth not with obscure definitions, which must blur the margent with inter- 
pretations, and load the memory with doubtfulness. But he cometh to you with 
words set in delightful proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared for, the 
well-enchanting skill of music ; and with a tale forsooth he cometh unto you, with 
a tale which holdeth children from play, and old men from the chimney comer, and, 
by pretending no more, doth intend the winning of the mind from wickedness to 
virtue. 

The exact date of Sidney's tractate is uncertain, but from the mention 
of Spenser's first poetical attempts it must be later than 1578 : and as he 
professes to undertake it in the character of a poet, it may probably have 
been written after the Arcadia and Astrophd and Stella had given him an 
unquestionable claim to this designation. It seems to have been prompted 
by indignation at the attacks upon poetry made by Stephen Gosson in 1579 ; 
but Gosson, who had impudently dedicated his libel to Sidney himself, would 
scarcely have escaped castigation by name if Sidney had written in the first 
flush of resentment. 
Sir Walter With Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh ranks among the four great prose- 

*^ writers of the Elizabethan age. As is so frequently the case with illustrious 
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contempoiaries, these great men present both close parallels and vivid 
contrasts, but each is a characteristic representative of his time. Sidney, 
however, rather mirrors the ideal of the age, Raleigh its actual condition •, 
for the former, Shelley's impassioned eulogium, "sublimely mild, a spirit 
without spot," scarcely seems too bold; while Raleigh, with the highest 
qualities of the soldier, the statesman, and the gentleman, incarnates the 
suppleness of the courtier and the unscrupulousness of the adventurer as 
wdl. Regarding them simply as men of letters, it appears remarkable that 
the more original part should have been allotted to the less original mind. 
Sidney is an innovator and almost a legislator in the romance, the sonnet, 
and the literary essay. Raleigh follows old paths in composition, and his 
works are chiefly distinguished by superior merit of execution. 

Raleigh was bom in or about 1552, at Hayes, near Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 
His father was a country gentleman, whose property hy near Pl5anouth ; his 
mother, widow of Otho Gilbert, was mother by her first marriage of the famous 
navigator, Sir Humphrey Gilbert. As the second son ci a third marriage Raleigh 
could be no sharer in the patrimonial estate, but he appears to have been well 
nurtured, though intercourse with sailors and peasants, destined to become profit- 
able, gave him the broad Devonshire accent which he never lost. Like Bacon 
and Sidne;;, he both sought and left the University at an early age. Like them 
also, he proceeded to France, not, however, as a diplomatist or a traveller, 
but as a volunteer with the Huguenots, being, according to his own statement, 

present at Jamac and in the disastrous 

.... hour 
When the children of darkness and evil had power 

at Moncontour. This is all that is known of his residence in France, which was 
probably long, as no trace of him is found in England \mtil 1576, when he prefixed 
a congratulatory poem to the " Steel Glass '' of George Gascoigne, an intimate 
friend of his halt-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert. It is highly probable that 
he may have served in the Low Countries, but no record remains. 

In September 1578 we at last find Raleigh taking a prominent part in a great 
enterprise as commander of a vessel in his half-brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
voyage of discovery, or rather of intended conquest, to America and the West 
Indies. It returned unsuccessful in the following May, and Raleigh betook himself 
to Court, where he appears in the picturesque character of the bearer of a challenge 
to Sir Philip Sidney from the Earl of Oxford. Similar affairs caused him to be 
imprisoned on two separate occasions. The Elizabethan courtier was, indeed. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

but Raleigh proved that he was no less ready to 

Seek the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth, 

by accepting a command in Ireland. There is reason to suppose that he in- 
directly owed this turning-point in his fortunes to the interest of Sidney (whose 
life he is said to have protected against the machinations of his enemy Oxford) 
with the all-powerful Leicester and Walsingham. After a year and a half of 
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honourable service, during which he was for a time on the Commission for the 
Goveramenf of Munster, he returned to England as the bearer of despatches, 
and sprang at once into the highest favour with Ehzabeth. The anecdote of 
his having laid down his cloak to help the Queen across a muddy path, if not 
literally true, as it well may be, at all events resumes and symbolises the happy 
boldness, unfailing presence of mind, and brisk and gallant bearing which won 
him Elizabeth's affection. Within a few years the needy cadet of a family of 
moderate estate was Captain of the Queen's Guard, Warder of the Stannaries, 
Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall, 
Vice-Admiral of Cornwall and 
Devon, owner of forty thousand 
acres in Ireland, including the 
whole town of Youghal, and 
endowed with a sheaf of lucra- 
tive patents and monopohes. 
If, as asserted by the Spanish 
Ambassador, the recipient of 
all these favours was an accom- 
plice in Babington's conspiracy, 
he must have been the most 
ungrateful of mankind, but as 
he must also have been the 
most foolish we may safely con- 
clude that his Excellency, then 
expelled from England and re- 
sident at Paris, was deceived 
by his agents at a distance. 
We may indeed observe by the 
way that the ambassadors of 
the sixteenth century, the Vene- 
tian excepted, were the greatest 
gobemouches conceivable, hun- 
gry for news " as the Red Sea 
for ghosts," lest they should be 
deemed unprofitable servants, 
and that history will suffer if 
their assertions are accepted 
without scrutiny. Raleigh does, however, appear in Mendoza's correspondence 
as one generally disposed to promote Spanish interests, but King Philip seems 
to have entertained shrewd suspicions of the genuineness of these professions. 

If any rumours of his complicity in the Babington conspiracy reached Elizabeth's 
ears, she showed her disregard of them by making him a considerable grant from the 
forfeited estates. This was in 1587 ; in 1584 Raleigh had obtained the patent 
which launched him upon the colonial career which, with all his varied activity 
in arms and letters, constitutes his highest title to fame. In the preceding year he 
had contributed largely to the voyage of his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
which resulted in the settlement of the first English colony, Newfoundland. 
Sir Humphrey having been lost at sea, Raleigh, who had only been prevented 
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from accompanying him by the Queen's prohibition, obtained the patent " to 
discover and conquer unknown lands, and take possession of them in the Queen's 
name," which eventually led to the occupation of the region to which Elizabeth 
herself gave the name of Virginia. Raleigh fitted out another expedition, and 
drew up the constitution of the projected colony. But the enterprise was mis- 
managed ; a fresh expedition sent out to reheve the colonists could find no trace 
of them ; and although Raleigh continued his efforts until the forfeiture of his 
patent in 1603, he achieved no result. The persistency of his endeavours, 
nevertheless, entitles him to the most eminent place among the founders of 
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Britain's colonial empire. The most conspicuous of the immediate results of 
his labours were the introduction of potatoes and tobacco, both, indeed, previously 
known, but which he first rendered popular. 

There is no evidence of Raleigh having taken any personal part in repelling 
the Armada, and it is probable that his duty of embodying the militia as Lord 
Lieutenant of Cornwall would detain him on shore. In the latter part of the 
year, and again in 1589, he was in Ireland, where he formed a friendship with 
Spenser, who celebrates him as " The Shepherd of the Ocean," and describes 
him as playing upon Spenser's own pipe, " himself as skilful in that art as ajiy." 
In 1591 he was to have been second in command of an expedition to intercept 
VOL. 11 D 
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the Spanish treasure fleet ; but the Queen refused to let him go, and his place 
r/as taken by his cousin, Sir Richard Grenville, whose heroic combat ?.nd death 
he celebrated in his first important prose work, Report of Ike Truth of the Fight 
about ike Isles of tke Azores, a noble piece of writing, which forms the groundwork 
of Tennyson's famous ballad. In the following year he invested all the money 
he could raise in a naval expedition planned for the capture of a great treasure- 
laden Spanish carrack, and was putting to sea at the head of it when he was 
suddenly ordered to return. His days of favour were over ; he had wounded 
his royal mistress's sense of decorum, and worse, her vanity, by an intrigue with 
one of her maids of honour, and was detained in prison till near the end of the 
year, except for a brief liberation that he might use his local influence to prevent 
the Devonshire people from plundering the carrack, which had been captured 
without him. Upon his release he married the object of his attachment, Elizabeth 

Throgmorton, for whom his 
affection seems to have been 
deep and lasting, and settled 
at Sherborne Castle, spend- 
ing, however, much time in 
London in the discharge of 
his Parliamentary duties and 
in the intimacy of men of 
letters and science. He re- 
sumed his long poem, Cynthia, 
Ike Lady of the Sea, which he 
must have commenced before 
receiving from Spenser the 
title of " The Shepherd of the 
Ocean." " The Lady of the 
Sea " is Elizabeth, and the 
author probably represented his devout obedience to his mistress under the figure 
of " the moon-led waters." All is lost except the twenty-first book, which reveals 
little of the plan of the poem, the allegorical machinery being discarded for 
direct reference to the poet's offended sovereign, eloquent indeed, but so proLx 
as almost to justify his naive apprehension that, instead of softening her heart he 
will shut her eyes r 

Leave them I or lay them up with thy despairs ! 

She hath resolved and judged thee long ago. 
Thy lines are now a murmuring to her ears. 

Like to a falling stream, which, passing slow. 

Is wont to nourish sleep and quietness ; 

So shall thy painful labours be perused. 
And draw in rest, which sometime had regard ; 

But those her cares thy errors have excused. 

The imperfect rhymes and frequent gaps show that this part of the poem 
at least had not received Raleigh's final corrections. The earlier cantos were 
known to many, and their disappearance is extraordinary. Raleigh is almost 
the only considerable English author who has suffered by the total loss of importaut 
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writings. Not only Cynthia is lost, but many prose works, including, if Ben 
Jonson is to be believed, a life of Elizabeth. 

Raleigh's restless spirit soon suggested more active measures for winning The Expedi- 
distinction and regaining the favour of his sovereign. In 1595 he made his ^i^foGumna 
celebrated expedition to Guiana, misled by reports of the fabulous El Dorado, 
but right in so far as Guiana was actually a land of gold, whose wealth it was 
beyond his power to bring to light. His accuracy as respects everything falling 
under his own observation has been fully confirmed, and nothing discreditable 
to him appears either in the conception or the conduct of the expedition. England 
and Spain were at war, and Raleigh had every right to instruct the Indians 
respecting ** Ezrabeta Cassipuna Aquerevana, the great cacique of the North, 
who had more caciques under her than there were trees in their island," who had 
sent him to free them from the Castellanos. He showed them her Majesty's 
portrait ; " it would have been easy to have brought them idolatrous thereof." 
His narrative was published in 1596, in which year he also brilliantly distinguished 
himself in Essex's expedition against Cadiz. Another expedition in the following 
year, also under Essex's orders, failed in its object of capturing the Spanish 
treasure-ships, and unhappily laid the foundation of a mortal enmity between 
Essex and Raleigh from Raleigh having taken Fayal without Essex's orders. 
He was undoubtedly right, but his subsequent conduct to Essex was wanting 
in generosity. He soon found himself in Essex's situation. For two years 
before James I.'s accession, the new King's mind had been poisoned against 
Raleigh by insinuations that he was plotting to bring in Lady Arabella Stuart. 
The truth is most difficult to ascertain ; if a man of Raleigh's sagacity was seduced 
into so wild and desperate a course, it is one of the most striking examples on 
record of the subjugation of judgment by ambition. Deprived as he was of most 
of his offices upon James's arrival, he may have been led into giving some 
countenance to Lord Cobham's conspiracy in the summer of 1603, but the only 
positive evidence is the declaration of Cobham himself, a person worthy of little 
credit. Raleigh was, nevertheless, indicted, tried, convicted, sentenced to death, 
reprieved, and imprisoned in the Tower, where he remained fourteen years, 
solacing his captivity by the composition of his History of the World. Better 
fitted to command the devotion of inferiors than to conciliate the goodwill of 
equals, he seems to have entirely failed to obtain the confidence of the leading 
statesmen of his time, who distrusted him as an adventurer, and whose envy 
at his promotion had probably been exasperated by his haughty bearing. The 
popularity which he enjoyed among the commonalty counted for little ; he had 
built, like Bacon, on Court favour, and when this failed nothing stood between 
him and ruin. He, nevertheless, began to rebuild his fortunes in a new quarter. 
The heir-apparent disapproved of his father's policy in most respects, and in 
none more than the persecution of Raleigh, who might well have become his 
chief adviser if he had lived to ascend the throne. In Prince Henry's fatal illness, 
as appears by a letter from Chamberlain to Carleton, in the State Paper Office, 
a cordial was sent him by Sir Walter Raleigh, " who loses by his death his greatest 
hope of release." In another letter the same writer says of the Prince : *' His 
papers show that he had many vast conceits and projects " — some of them, in 
all likelihood, inspirations from Raleigh, who deplores his blighted hopes in 
the History of the World, published in 1614. James, irritated by the freedom 
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of Raleigh's criticisms on monarchs, wished to suppress the book, but eventually 
permitted its circulation. 

It would have been well for Raleigh if, accepting his captivity as inevitable, 
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he had devoted the remainder of his life to the completion of his history. His 
imprisonment had always been mild, and the copiousness of citation in his history 
shows that abimdance of intellectual resources were at his command. It is not 
wonderful, however, that as a man of action he should have pined for freedom, 
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but the means he adopted to obtain it, no doubt the only means at his disposal, 

were tainted with deceit. Persuading the Government to send him out on another 

expedition to Guiana, he concealed the fact that the mine he undertook to discover 

was in the territory of Spain, then at jjeace with England, and, while denying 

any evil intention, combined his scheme with a projected piratical attack upon 

the Spanish treasure- galleons. He had fair notice from the Government that an 

act of piracy woald forfeit his life, and when in June 1618 he returned to England, 

after a series of disasters which cannot be read without the dcej>est compassion, 

no blame could have been 

attached to the Government 

if they had brought him to 

a fair trial and executed a 

just sentence. Theircoward- 

ice in avoiding the Issue, and 

iniquity in executing him 

upon the old charge of the 

Cobham conspiracy, joined 

to the universal belief that 

the motive was not the 

vindication of justice but 

the propitiation of Spain, 

made him more than ever a 

popular hero, a character 

enhanced by his spirited 

bearing on the scaffold, 

where his wit and presence 

of mind emulated Sir Thomas 

More. 

As a writer of prose Ra- 
leigh stands \'ery high ; his 
diction is elegant and un- 
affectedly dignified, less 
magnificent than Hooker's 
but free from cumbroiisness 
and inversion ; approaching 
modern ease and lucidity, yet retaining antique statoliness ; the style 
of a scholar, yet of a courtier and man of the world. Were it not for 
these recommendations the work upon which his fame as an author 
principally rests, The History of the World, composed during his captivity ' 
in the Tower, would be as unserviceable to his own reputation as to "■ 
the student, for it is of necessity entirely uncritical. Raleigh can do 
nothing but follow the Biblical and classical historians along a darkling 
path, in total ignorance of the floods of light with which it was to be 
illuminated by science and discovery. But for gleams of genius his book 
could have been but another Rollin, but it is continually irradiated by striking 
thoughts and by flashes of digression, as where the author speaks from his 
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own observation of South American mangroves laden with oysters, or describes 
the daring stratagem by which Sark was won back from the French in Queen 
Mary's time, or anticipates Erasmus Darwin by discovering the variability 
of species, or astonishes us by a passage of iEschylus felicitously rendered 
from the Latin version (Raleigh evidently was little versed in Greek) into 
rhyme royal : — 

But Fortune governed all their works, till when 

I first found out how stars did set and rise, 

A profitable art to mortal men ; 

And others of like use I did devise ; 

As, letters to compose and learned pen 

I first did teach, and first did amplify 

The Mother of the Muses, Memory. 

The work was partly undertaken at the request and for the instruction 
of Prince Henry, who, Raleigh tells us, read part of it in MS. with approval. 
It extends from the Creation to the overthrow of the Macedonian Kingdom, 
B.C. i68. Two more parts of equal extent were designed, but if any more 
was written it has not been preserved. In his preface Raleigh tells us some- 
thing of his principles of composition, and explains how he has " followed the 
best geographers, who seldom give names to those small brooks whereof 
many joined together, make great rivers, till such time as they become 
united, and nm in a main stream to the ocean sea." Feeling that the eru- 
dition required by his comprehensive theme may expose him to the charge 
of plagiarism, he acknowledges how greatly he is beholden to the assistance 
of friends, without on that account abating his just though modest estimate 
of his qualifications : — 

I am not altogether ignorant of the laws of history, and of the kinds. The 
same hath been taught by many, but by no man better, and with greater brevity, 
than by that excellent learned gentleman. Sir Francis Bacon. 

Bacon had helped to send Raleigh to the Tower, and was to help to send 
him to the scaffold, yet we see that his writings had solaced Raleigh's 
captivity. " The animosities die, the humanities live for ever." Thers 
are other traces of Raleigh's acquaintance with contemporary as well as 
ancient literature. The celebrated and very fine passage on the influences 
of the stars is clearly adapted from Du Bartas, yet with a dignity precluding 
the charge of plagiarism. 

And if we cannot deny, but that God hath given virtu to springs and fountains, 
to cold earth, to plants and stones, minerals, and the excremental parts of the basest 
living creatures, why should we rob the beautiful stars of their working powers ? 
For, seeing they are many in number, and of eminent beauty and magnitude, we 
may not think that in the treasury of his wisdom who is infinite, there can 
be wanting, even for every star, a peculiar virtue and operation ; as every herb, 
plant, fruit, and flower adorning the face of the earth hath the like. For as these 
were not created to beautify the earth alone, and to cover and shadow her dusty 
face, but otherwise for the use of man and beast, to feed them and cure them, so 
were not those uncountable glorious bodies set in the firmament for no other end 
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than to adorn it, but for his instruments and organs of his divine providence so 
far as it has pleased his great will to determine. 

Du Bartas thus, in Sylvester's translation : — 

I'll not believe that the Arch Architect 
With all these fires the heavenly arches decked 
Only for show, and with these glittering shields 
To amaze poor shepherds watching in the fields. 
I'll not believe that the least flower which pranks 
Our garden-borders, or our common banks, 
And the least stone that in her warming lap 
Our mother Earth doth covetously wrap. 
Hath some pecuUar virtue of its own, 
And that the stars of heaven have none. 

The History of the World is not sparingly sown with fine passages resem- 
bling the above, and there is another class of passages not fine but most 
interesting — descriptions of battles and military operations which bear the 
impress of the skilful and experienced soldier. Such merits, however, cannot 
impart vitality to a work so flawed and faulty in the essential basis of all 
history, accurate knowledge. If, instead of the history of ancient times, 
Raleigh had written that of his own, he would have conferred a priceless 
service upon literature, and ranked with the most eminent historians. Nor 
did this escape him, but he assigns unanswerable reasons why it could not be : — 

It will be said by many that I might have been more pleasing to the reader 
if I had written the story of mine own times, having been permitted to draw water 
as near the well head as another. To this I answer that whosoever, in writing a 
modern history, shall follow truth too near th^ l^eels, it may haply strike out hi» 
teeth. There is no mistress or guide than Truth hath led her followers and servants 
into greater miseries. He that goes after her too tar off loveth her sight and loveth 
himself ; and he that follows after her at a middle distance — I know not whether I 
should call that kind of course temper or baseness. 

Raleigh himself cannot be entirely acquitted of flattering James, though 
most of his eulogy has at least a foundation in truth, and he is a model of 
reserve compared to Bacon. He seems, indeed, to escape as soon as possible 
from James's personality to the advantage which the State had undoubtedly 
derived from his accession. If he is sincere — and it is difficult to think him 
otherwise — he must have repented having espoused the cause of Arabella 
Stuart, if he really did so : — 

Neither might we forget or neglect our thanKfulness to God for the uniting 
of the smaller parts of Britain to the south, viz., of Scotland to England, which, 
though they were severed but by small brooks and banks, yet by reason of the long 
continued war, and the cruelties exercised upon each other, in the affection of the 
nations they were infinitely severed. This, I say, is not the least of God's blessings 
which his majesty hath brought with him into this land, no, put all our petty 
grievances together, and heap them up at their height, they will appear but as a 
molehill, compared with the mountain of this concord. And if all the historians 
since then have acknowledged the uniting of the red rose and the white, for the 
greatest happiness (Christian reUgion excepted) whatever this kingdom received 
from God, certainly the peace between the two lions of gold and gules, and the making 
of them one, doth by many degrees exceed the former ; for by it, besides the sparing 
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of our British blood, heretofore and during the differences so often and abundantly 
shed, the state of England is more assured, the kingdom more enabled to recover 
her ancient honour and rights, and hy it made more invincible than by all out former 
alliances, practices, policies, and conquests. 
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Towards the close of his work Raleigh resumes and surpasses the grand 
manner ol his introduction. In some measure this ascent to a higher region 
0( thought and expression has impaired the reputation of the book, which has 
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been treated as though, like the glowworm, it carried all its light in its tail. 
In fact, dry as large portions are, the book is everywhere incandescent with 
suppressed fire, but it is only at the conclusion that Raleigh shows how great 
a writer he might have been if he had always written on themes admitting 
the unrestrained exercise of his eloquence : — 

By this which we have abready set down is seen the beginning and end of the 
three first monarchies of the world, whereof the founders and erectors thought that 
they could never have ended. That of Rome, which made the fourth, was also at 
this time almost the highest. We have left it flourishing in the middle of the field ; 
having rooted up, or cut down, all that kept it from the eyes and admiration of the 
world. But after some continuance it shall begin to lose the beauty it had ; the 
storms of ambition shall beat her great boughs and branches one against another ; 
her leaves shall fall off, her hmbs wither ; and a rabble of barbarian nations enter 
the field, and cut her down. 

Now these great kings and conquering nations have been the subject of these 
ancient histories which have been preserved and yet remain among us ; and with 
them of so many tragical poets as in the persons of powerful princes and other mighty 
men have complained against infideUty, time, destiny, and, most of all, against 
the variable success of worldly things, and instability of fortune. To these under- 
takings these great lords of the world have been stirred up rather by the desire of 
fame, which plougheth up the air, and soweth in the wind, than by the affection 
of bearing rule, which draweth after it so much vexation and so many cares : and 
that this is true, the good advice of Cineas to Pyrrhus proves. And, certainly, 
as fame has often been dangerous to the hving, so is it to the dead of no use at all ; 
because separate from knowledge. Which, were it otherwise, and the extreme ill 
bargain of buying this last discburse understood by them which were dissolved, 
they themselves would then rather have wished to have stolen out of the world 
without noise, than to be put in mind that they have purchased the report of their 
actions in the world by rapine, oppression and cruelty ; by giving m spoil the 
innocent and labouring soul to the idle and insolent, and by having emptied the 
cities of their ancient inhabitants, and filled them again with so many and so variable 
sorts of sorrows. 

The theme is pursued further, and concludes with the famous apostrophe 
which has been justly described as rivalling the finest passages in Sir Thomas 
Browne : — 

It is Death alone that can suddenly make man to know himself. He tells 
the proud and insolent that they are but abjects, and humbles them at the instant, 
makes them cry, complain and repent, yea, even to hate their forepast happiness. 
He takes the account of the rich, and proves him a beggar, a naked beggar, which 
hath interest in nothing but in the gravel that fills his mouth. He holds a glass 
before the eyes of the most beautiful, and makes them see therein their deformity 
and rottenness, and they acknowledge it. 

O eloquent, just, and mighty Death ! whom none could advise, thou hast 
persuaded ; what none have dared, thou hast done ; and whom all the world have 
flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and despised ; thou hast drawn 
together all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of 
man, and covered it all over with these two narrow words, Hie facet / 

If Raleigh had written his Discoverie of Guiana as a mDdern traveller 
of his literary power would have written it, he would have made a great book 
upon a subject so instinct with romance and appropriate for the embellish- 
ments of magnificent description. Raleigh, however, could not place himself 
at Kingsley's point of view ; his object was, and under his circumstances must 
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have been, utilitarian — his book is not an epic but a prospectus. He preaches 
the advantages for Eijgland of the colonisation of Guiana, and enforces his 
argument by glowing descriptions of the wealth of the imaginary Manoa or 
El Dorado to which Guiana was to be the portal, mainly derived from Spanish 
sources, and in which there is no reason to question his genuine belief. After 
Mexico and Peru nothing seemed impossible. Raleigh cannot be censured 
for believing what was told him on apparently good authority, any more 
than for his be ief in another class of fictions transferred from the Old World 
to the New ; though Shakespeare, a friend of his enemy Essex, may be 
thought to glance at him, when he speaks of travellers' tales of 

.... men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

When, however, pyrites with a semblance of gold were actually entrusted 
to him, he recognised them for what they were, and he is careful to point out 
that his confident belief in the mineral wealth of the country is based upon 
the testimony of others : "It shall be found a weak policy in me either to 
betray myself or my country with imaginations, neither am I so far in love 
with that lodging, watching, care, peril, diseases, ill savoury bad fare, and 
many other mischiefs that accompany these voyages, as to woo myself again 
into any there, were I not assured that the sun covereth not so much riches 
in any part of the earth." The narrative is indeed full of records of hardship 
in the endless watery labyrinths of the Orinoco, sufficient to deter any but 
a very determined adventurer. " What with victuals being most fish, with 
the wet clothes of so many men thrust together and the heat of the sun, I 
will undertake there was never any prison in England that could be found 
more unsavoury and loathsome, especially to myself, who had for many years 
been dieted and cared for in a sort far differing." Passages like the 
following, giving the more brilliant side of the pictures, are infrequent in 
comparison : — 

When we ran to the top of the first hiUs of the plains adjoining the river, we 
beheld that wonderful breach of waters which ran down [the river] Caroli ; and might 
from that mountain see the river turn, it ran in three parts, about twenty miles 
off, and there appeared some ten or twelve over-falls in sight, every one as high 
over the other as a church tower, which fell with that fury that the rebound of waters 
made it seem as if it had been all covered over with a great shower of rain ; and in 
bome places we took it at the first for a smoke that had risen over some great town. 
For mine own part I was well persuaded from thence to have returned, being a very 
ill footman, but the rest were all so desirous to go near the said strange thunder 
of waters, as they drew me by little and little, till we came into the next valley, 
where we might better discern the same. I never saw a more beautiful country, 
nor more lively prospects, hills so raised here and there over the vallies, the river 
winding into divers branches, the plains adjoining without brush or stubble, all 
fair green grass, the ground of hard sand easy to march on, either for horse or foot, 
the deer crossing in every path, the birds towards the evening singing on every 
tree with a thousand several tunes, cranes and herons of white, crimson, and 
carnation perching on the river's side, the air fresh with a gentle easterly wind, 
and every stone that we stooped to take up promised either gold or silver by his 
complexion. 
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Raleigh is credited with several minor publications, usually of political 
or ethical character, some of which are certainly spuiious. The most impor- 
tant of these which may be regarded as genuine are Maxims of State and 
The Prorogation of Parliament, both written during his captivity in the Tower, 
and Advice to a Son, worldly wise but pitched in the very lowest key of feeling. 
There is nothing immoral or exactly reprehensible, but the observations 
on wedlock, for example, are exactly such as might have confirmed Shake- 
speare in his resolution 
to bequeath his wife 
his second best bed. 
It is remarkable that, 
until Rousseau's influ- 
ence became potent, 
not a single writer 
from Bacon to Ches- 
terfield was able to 
counsel the young 
without in some mea- 
sure lowering his own 
reputation with pos- 
terity. 

As a poet Raleigh 
belongs to the class of 
wits, of whom he is 
one of the first and 
best examples in our 
literature. Destitute 
of " the vision and 
faculty divine," he has 
esprit, the power of 
expressing himself with 
point and liveliness 
upon anything that 
has for the moment 
captivated his interest. 
Hence, in the pieces of his that have been preserved, he appears almost exclu- 
sively in the character of an occasional poet. He would probably stand 
higher but for the loss of his one sustained effort, the Cynthia. Even this 
was prompted by Elizabeth's disfavour, but the allegorical scheme must 
have made large demands upon his fancy and constructive faculty. The 
fragment remaining can convey no just idea of the general character ot the 
poem, and is, moreover, in a most unpolished state. Passages, however, show 
that it wants neither dignity of thought nor of expression : — 
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Were not my living passion so repressed, 
As to the dead the dead did them unfold. 

Some sweeter words, some more becoming verse, 

Should witness my mishap in higher kind. — 
But my love's wounds, my fancy in the hearse, 

The idea but resting of a wasted mind, 

The blossoms fallen, the sap gone from the trees. 
The broken monuments of my great desires — 

From these so lost what may the affections be, 
What heat in cinders of extinguished fires ? 

No doubt, however, Raleigh's special field in the domain of poetry was 
occasional verse, " the casual briUiance of a mind in constant activity." 
His intimacy with Marlowe had been sufficiently dose to draw upon him the 
imputation of free-thinking, and when Marlowe produced his delightful 
lyric pastoral, "Come, live with me, and be my love," it was natural for 
Raleigh to respond in this half-serious half-mocking strain : — 

If all the world and love were young. 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 
These pretty pleasures well might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb ; 
The rest complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields. 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy buds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies. 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs. 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and youth still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need. 
Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

It should be remarked that the authorship of many lyrics ascribed to 
Raleigh is not entirely certain. None were printed as his in his lifetime, 
except complimentary verses prefixed to his friends' books. Several are 
attributed to other writers in MS. copies, and his editor, Dr. Hannah, has 
eliminated twenty-five on sufficient grounds. The reply to Marlowe, however, 
appears sufficiently authenticated not only by the friendship of the poets but 
by the testimony of Izaak Walton ; and if it is Raleigh's, so must be the 
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equally cdebrated lyric Passions, which displays the same intellectual bright- 
ness and nimbleness. The complimentary verses are, of course, genuine, 
and if Raleigh had written nothing but the sonnet prefixed to Sir Arthur 
Gorges' Ltican he would have proved his abihty to achieve a grave and stately 
strain. It is the more interesting as Gorges had served under Raleigh in the 
voyage of 1597, of which he was also the historian, and because, being written 
in the Tower in 1614, it is fraught with an imdercurrent of reference to 
Raleigh himself : — 

Had Lucan hid the truth to please the time, 

He had been too unworthy of thy pen, 
Who never sought nor ever cared to dimb 

By flattery or seeking worthless men. 
For this thou hast been bruised, but yet those scars 

Do beautify no less than those wounds do, 
Received in just and in reUgious wars ; 

Though thou hast bled by both, and bearest them too. 
Change not ! to change thy fortune 'tis too late ; 

Who with a manly faith resolves to die 
May promise to himself a lasting state. 

Though not so great, yet free from infamy ; 
Such was thy Lucan, whom so to translate, 
Nature thy Muse Uke Lucan's did create. 

If poems have been attributed to Raleigh without warrant, it is also 
possible that poems really by him circulated without his name. This may 
perhaps be the case with the graceful lines to Cynthia, Raleigh's poetical 
name for his royal mistress, lamenting the withdrawal of her favour, 
printed in Dowland's Music Book of 1597, ^ven though in a copy found in 
an album of James I.'s time and translated by Goethe and printed in the 
correspondence of Thomas Lovell Beddoes the initials appended are not 
W. R. but W. S. It is such a piece as Raleigh might well have composed, 
and its elegant finish seems to indicate a practised hand : — 

My thoughts are winged with hopes, my hopes with love ; 

Mount, Love, into the Moon in clearest night, 
And say, as she doth in the heaven move, 

In earth so wanes and waxes my delight ; 
And whisper this but softly in her ears, 
How oft Doubt hang the head and Trust shed tears. 

And you, my thoughts that seem mistrust to cany, 

If for mistrust jny mistress do you blame. 
Say, though you alter yet you do not vary. 

As she doth change and yet remain the same. 
Distrust doth enter hearts but not infect, 
And love is sweetest seasoned with suspect. 

If she for this with clouds do mask her eyes. 

And make the heavens dark with her disdain, 
W.th windy sights ' disperse then in the skies. 

Or with thy tears dissolve them into rain. 
Thoughts, hopes, and love return to me no more, 
Till Cynthia shine as she hath done before. 

^ Sighs : so written to avoid collision with " skies." 
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Raleigh's place in the literature of England resembles that of Caesar in 
the literature of Rome — that of a well-nigh universal genius, excellent alike 
in prose and verse, who might have attained the highest place in the 
former at least if the man of letters had not with him been subordinate to 
the man of action. It says much for the era of Elizabeth that so brilliant 
a personage should at the same time be so much the man of his age. For 
this he is great, rather than for his adventurous exploits or his literary per- 
formances ; even though these suffice to place him in the leading rank of 
both the doers and the writers of his time. 



CHAPTER II 

THE LESSER LIGHTS OF ELIZABETHAN PROSE 

In our last chapter, with some violence to strict chronological accuracy, we special 
have treated of the four great prose-writers of the Elizabethan and, in the ^o/lhe^^'^^^ 
case of two of them, of the Jacobean era also, who stand forth conspicuously ^^i^^^i^^ 
from the contemporary throng. These eliminated, we discern the better the 
affluence of the period in literary talent when we perceive how much remains 
after so vast a deduction. There is hardly any department without some 
representative with merit sufficient to have brought him down to our day 
as a writer to be remembered, and even consulted on other accounts than his 
relation to his time, or as an illustration of contemporary manners or of the 
progress of the language : and this after abstracting the poetry and drama 
which, apart from the four great writers considered separately, invest the age 
with its most signal literary distinction. The age of Elizabeth is as much 
in advance of that of Henry VIII. as this was of the fifteenth century. Tenny- 
son has admirably characterised the special distinction of the Elizabethan 
age by a single epithet, " The spacious times of great Elizabeth." The world 
had grown wider everywhere, but most of all in England. England was 
better able than any other country to take advantage of the three great events 
which had so vastly expanded the intellectual horizon, the revival of classical 
literature, the publication of the Scriptures in the vernacular, and the discovery 
of the New World. The impulse communicated by the first of these was 
indeed common property, but Protestant countries alone could profit by the 
second, and no Protestant country but England and Holland could take 
advantage of the third. Had England not embraced the Reformation, she 
could have had no justification for those wars in the Low Countries and those 
expeditions to the Spanish Main which probably contributed more than 
anything else to kindle the national imagination to the point at which all 
enterprise, whether of a material or intellectual order, seems the fulfilment 
of manifest destiny. The extravagance of the inferior writers, no less than 
the grandeur of the higher, attests the prevalent temper of animation and 
excitement. The aether was ampler, the air diviner than of yore ; the 
fields alike of action and of thought were indeed " invested with purpureal 
gleams." 

The era of EHzabeth was thus one of those, of which human history counts its general 
some six or seven, in which the mind of man was suddenly expanded by being f/^jj"^^^"'" 
introduced to a more extensive area, whether through the operation of con- 
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quest, as in the ages of Alexander the Great and the Crusades ; or of discoveries, 
as in that of Columbus ; or of new ideas, as in those of the Reformation and 
the French Revolution. Such periods must be favourable to literature and 
art, supposing the requisite conditions to exist, which is not always the case. 
In the Elizabethan age itself, for example, while the literary conditions 
were most favourable, interest in art languished, except as regarded music. 
With every allowance, it seems remarkable that the age should have achieved 
so little in fine art, domestic architecture excepted. So far from being 

an unpicturesque generation, it 
was one of the most picturesque 
in English history, whether with 
regard to the characters of its 
leading personages, the incidents 
of their lives, the costumes in 
which they arrayed themselves, 
or the magnificence of shows and 
entertainments. This general pic- 
turesqueness communicated itself 
to the literature. The authors of 
the time are resplendent with 
glowing tints, and in this point 
of view resemble even the most 
picturesque of those among those 
of their successors who have not, 
like Byron and Shelley, led lives 
of adventure, as a picture re- 
sembles an engraving. It may 
justly be said that there is not 
one among the leading authors, 
statesmen, commanders, or voy- 
agers of the age whom it is 
possible to represent in a mean 
or prosaic light. All the artistic 
feeling of the period seems to 
have been absorbed into its daily life : the men do not make, but are pictures. 
The energy and undoubting self-confidence of the age are shown by the scale 
on which its works are undertaken. The plan of Spenser's Faery Queene is as 
much grander than Ariosto's as his Gloriana, the Virgin Queen, is higher than 
the house of Ferrara. Raleigh cannot get away from the same sovereign 
under twenty books ; and when seeking a subject for his pen in the Tower, 
nothing will serve him but the history of the world. Sidney found the volu- 
minous Arcadia a pretty amusement for a summer. Marlowe condenses 
the morals of all miracle and mystery plays into one drama. No English 
writer, until the great revival after the French Revolution, has since shown an 
equal courage in venturing upon colossal themes, except Milton, and even he 
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seems to have gauged the measure of his powers with more nicety than the 
Elizabethans ; he is nearer perfection, but wants their exuberance. 

In the present chapter we have not to deal with Titans, but still with men 
of fair stature. The first person to be mentioned is Queen Elizabeth her- Queen 
self, though her pen would scarcely have gained her a place in literary history -^''*'^''* 
if her sceptre had not made her the centre of the literary movement of her 
time. If she ever penned anything with the remotest view to publication 
it was the translations of Sallust and Boethius which she left in MS. She 
was admirably educated, a perfect mistress of Latin and French, as those 
foreign ambassadors knew at whose heads she would occasionally hurl scath- 
ing orations in these languages. She also spoke Italian and was not ignorant 
of Greek. But, with all her accomplishments, she was destitute of the taste 
for literature which her father and brother had possessed, and did little for 
the encouragement of learning or authorship in England. She kept her 
library up well, but chiefly by importations from abroad. She had no idea 
that the literary glories 
of her reign rivalled the 
political, and no appre- 
ciation of the honour 
Spenser did her by making 
her the central figure of 
the Faery Queene. A 
writer not far from her 
time does indeed affirm 
that Shakespeare's plays 
*'took" her; the tradi- 
tion that The Merry Wives 

of Windsor was written at her desire is not whollv disentitled to credence ; 
one or wo pieces of verse are dubiously attributed to her ; and Raleigh really 
seems to have thought that he could sing himself back into her good graces. 
In the main, however, the bent of her mind was entirely practical, and she 
appears to most advantage in her letters on affairs of state. Nothing, for 
example, could be better than this admonition of a past-mistress in state- 
craft to a neophyte, the King of Scots, that if he desires to retain her friend- 
ship he must take heed to his ways : 

Right dear Brother, — Your gladsome acceptance of my offered amity, together 
with the desire you seem to have engraven in your mind to make merits corre- 
spondent, makes me in full opinion that some enemies to our good will shall lose 
much travail, with making frustrate their baiting stratagems, which I know to be 
many, and by sundry means to be explored. I cannot halt with you so much as 
to deny that I have seen such evident shows of your contrarious dealings that if 
I made not my reckoning the better of the months, I might condemn you as unworthy 
of such as I mind to show myself toward you, and therefore I am well pleased to 
take any colour to defend your honour, and hope you will remember that who 
seeketh two strings to one bow, he may shoot strong, but never straight ; and if 
you suppose that princes' causes be veiled so covertly that no intelligence may 
bewray them, deceive not yourself ; we old foxes can find shifts to save ourselves 
VOL. II E 
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by others' malice, and come by knowledge of greatest secret, specially if it touch 
our freehold. It becometh therefore all our rank to deal sincerely, lest, if we use 
it not, when we do it, we be hardly beUeved. I write not this, my dear brother, 
for doubt but for remembrance. 1585. 

English His- One of the most remarkable phenomena in the history of British literature 
^EiiJaletkan ^^ ^^^ backwardness of the Britons in learning to write history. Scotland 
period certainly produced a distinguished historian in the days of Elizabeth, but 

George Buchanan wrote in Latin, and the merit of Camden's Annals is largely 
due to their having been originally composed in that language. Many of 
the reflections in Raleigh's History of the World are worthy of any his- 
torian : but his narrative is undertaken on too large a scale to be much more 
than an imperfectly digested compilation. In the middle ages English his- 
torians had vied with the best of any nation ; but now that the facilities for 
writing history were abundantly multiplied ; now that Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini and Bembo in Italy, Barros in Portugal, and somewhat later 
the Spaniard Mariana and the Italian Davila, were producing perfect models 
of history from the literary point of view, England, with the signal excep- 
tion of Bacon's History of Henry the Seventh, could show no admirable historical 
composition, originally written in the vernacular, until the time of Clarendon 
and Burnet, whose works, with all their excellences, partake largely of the 
nature of memoirs. And yet one of the earliest of English chroniclers after 
the invention of printing (most conveniently, however, considered here) but 
narrowly misses the character of an eminent historian. 

Edward Hall (1498 ?-i547) was a lawyer and a man of superior education. 
He was attached to the Reformation, and made it his especial business to panegyrise 
the house of Tudor in a history extending from the accession of Henry IV. to the 
death of Henry VIII., but only fully completed by the original author to 1532. 
The political tendency of his book is shown by the original title, The Union of 
the Noble and Illustrious Families of Lancaster and York, There is a remarkable 
diversity in his work according as he writes as an eye-witness or otherwise. The 
earlier part, where he merely follows other historians, is the best in point of com- 
position, fluent, stately, and sonorous, though infected with an unucual number 
of Latin and French expressions. When writing of his own times he appears 
in comparison cramped and pedestrian, but shows an insight for which the former 
period of his history had afforded little scope ; and he is an invaluable index to 
the public feeling of his day. Whether applied to the dignity of the former or 
to the sagacity of the latter portion of his work, Bishop Creighton's dictum that 
his merits have hitherto met with scanty recognition is entirely correct. With 
less partiality and more respect for the purity of English speech he might have 
been our first great historian. Shakespeare has made considerable use of him. 
His predecessor, Robert Fabyan (died 1513), deserves remembrance as the first 
who attempted to reduce the narratives of his predecessors into a general history, 
but he has neither Hall's style nor his judgment, and is chiefly valuable from the 
attention which his position as an alderman led him to devote to municipal matters. 
His chronicle was brought down by him to the death of Henry VII. and con- 
tinued by anonymous writers. 
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The following passage is a fair example of Hall's style when he writes as 
an historian : 

Henry VI. and Queen Margaret. 

King Henry which reigned at this time was a man of a meek spirit and of a simple 
wit, preferring peace before war, rest before business, honesty before profit, and 
quietness before labour. And to the intent that all men might perceive that there 
would be none more chaste, more meek, more holy, or a better creature : in him 
reigned steadfastness, modesty, integrity, and patience to be marvelled at, taking 
and suffering all losses, chances, displeasures, and such worldly torments in good 
heart and with a patient manner as though they had chanced by his own fault and 
negligent oversight ; yet he was governed by those whom he should have ruled, 
and bridled of such as he should sharply have spurred. He gaped not for honour, 
nor thirsted for riches, but studied only for the health of his soul, the saving whereof 
he esteemed to be the 
greatest wisdom, and the 
loss thereof the extremes! 
folly that could be. But 
on the other part the Queen 
his wife was a woman of 
a great wit, and yet of no 
greater wit than of a hault 
stomach, desirous of glory, 
covetous of honour, and of 
reason, pohcy, counsel, and 
other gifts and talents lie- 
longing to a man, full and 
flowing ; of wit and wili- 
ness she lacked nothing, 
nor of diUgency itself and 
business she was not un- 
expert ; but yet she had 
one point of a very woman, 
for oftentime when she was 
fully bent on a matter she 
was like a weather-cock, 
mutable and turning. This 
was more perceiving that 
her husband did not frankly 
rule as he would, but did 
all things by the advice and 
counsel of Humphrey, Duke 

of Gloucester, and that he pressed not much on the authority and governance of 
the realm, determined with herself to take upon her the rule and regiment both 
of the King and his kingdom, and to deprive and evict out of all authority the said 
Duke, then called the Lord Protector of the realm ; lest men should say and 
report that she had neither wit nor stomach which would permit and suffer 
her husband, being of perfect age and man's estate, like a young scholar or 
innocent pupil to be governed by the disposition of another man. 

Hall's work was continued by Richard Grafton (d. 1572) and John Stow Tit Chro- 
(1525 ?-i6o5). Their labours as historians are not important, except for thu 
curious documentary information which they have preserved, but Grafton 
was an eminent printer and publisher, who began to print the Great Bible 
at Paris in 1538, and completed it in England in the following year. He was 
for several years printer to the Crown, and lost his post for printing the procla- 
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mations of Lady Jane Grey. Stow was, after Camden and Speed, the chief 
antiquary of his time, and his Survey of London (1598) is a work of the highest 
value. It is a curious proof of the esteem in which he was held that the 
poverty into which he fell in his latter years was mitigated by a special 
licence to beg. 

Stow's Survey has made his name a household word. Another chronicler, 
Raphael Holinshed (d, 1580 ?), has obtained the same distinction on a ground 
which he never designed and could not foresee — the use made of his Chronicle 
by Shakespeare, who follows it closely throughout his historical plays, some- 
times merely turning it into verse. It has thus become the basis of a true 
national epic, a destiny of which it gave few tokens when it left the author's 
hands, its forte being rather the mass of authorities adduced than dramatic 
liveliness or epic dignity. The literary execution is nevertheless commend- 
able, and there is an invaluable repertory of official documents. In partly 
writing, partly superintending the work, Holinshed, whose early history and 
connections are unknown, was labouring to carry out the plan of his deceased 
employer, the printer Reginald Wolfe, who had designed an encyclopaedic 
work on the history and geography of the world, contracted after his death 
to more modest proportions. Holinshed found business and literary coad- 
jutors, and brought out the work in 1576, complete to the previous year. 
After his death the book was re-edited with a continuation to 1586 by John 
Vowell, uncle of Richard Hooker. The freedom of speech in both issues 
caused friction with the powers that were, and although the original text has 
been restored in modem editions, unmutilated copies of the original ones are 
very scarce. 

Holinshed had a valuable coadjutor in William Harrison (1534-1593), 
an Essex clergyman, and after 1586 a canon of* Windsor, whose Description 
of England precedes the Chronicle. The testimony of this highly trustworthy 
work to the general improvement in the education of the upper classes has 
already been quoted, and Harrison is equally instructive upon all the multi- 
farious topics touched by him. We are indebted to him for a more compre- 
hensive and accurate view of the general tendencies of the Elizabethan era 
than would otherwise have been possible, and his style is invariably lively 
and pleasant. He also turned Bellenden's translation of Hector Boece's 
Latin history of Scotland from Scottish speech into English, and left behind 
him a voluminous chronology and a treatise on weights and measures, which 
still exist in MS. 

It may be doubted whether John Foxe, the Martyrologist (1516-1587), 
can, any more than the chroniclers, be properly reckoned among historians. 
As their works are merely annals, deficient in the polish and finish befitting 
history ; so his is a collection of narratives, rather the material of history 
than history itself, yet almost a connected whole in virtue of unity of subject 
and the pervading spirit of the writer. No subject could be better adapted 
to call forth strength of feeling; and if The Book of Martyrs is grievously 
deficient in the calm moderation and impartiality essential to the accomplished 
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liistorian, such dispassionate treatment is not to be expected from one upon 
whose garments is still the smell of fire. 

Foxe might claim with ^neas to have himself been a portion of his record. 
The Reformation had no more convinced or stalwart champion. Bom at 
Boston in 15 16, distinguished in boyhood for a studious turn, and sent to 
Oxford by friends about 1532, he soon took his place among the members 
of the most advanced reforming party, and in 1545 resigned the fellowship 

which he had gained at Mag- 
dalen in 1539 on account of 
his indisposition to submit 
to celibacy, attend chapel 
regularly, or take orders. 
Five other fellows imitated 
his example. They were not, 
as frequently stated, ex- 
pelled, but, according to the 
record in the college register, 
ex hondsla causa sponte rcccs- 
serunt. As so frequently the 
case since, the exile for con- 
science' sake found a refuge 
in private tutorship. He 
appears to have been for a 
time in the house of the 
Lucys at Charlecote, where 
he instructed the young man 
destined to be carried to 
fame upon the pinions of 
Shakespeare, and married 
Agnes Randall, a domestic 
or dependant. Coming to 
London to push his fortune, 
he is represented by a pro- 
bably apocryphal biography, 
attributed to his son, to 
have experienced groat privations, but ultimately, in 1548, he gained the 
honourable post of tutor to the orphan cliildren of the legally murdered 
Earl of Surrey, who had been executed in the previous year. Surrey's sister, 
the Ducliess of Richmond, was a Protestant, and bis father, as a prisoner 
in the Tower, was secluded from all control over his family. \\'hen released 
at the accession of Queen Mary, he immediately dismissed Foxe, who had, 
however, in the interval gained the affection of his pupils to such an extent 
that he continued to pay them clandestine visits, and their attachment was 
not dissolved even bytlie future Duke of Norfolk's participating in tlie unhappy 
conspiracy which brought him to the block in the days of Queen Ehzabeth. 
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Foxe had meanwhile written several Protestant tracts in Latin and English, 
and received deacon's orders from Bishop Ridley, and shortly after Mary's 
accession found it advisable to withdraw to the Continent. He first abode 
at Strasburg, where he published in Latin the first book of his great work, 
chiefly devoted to the lives of Wycliffe and Huss. He removed to Frankfort, 
and after a while, finding his residence uncomfortable on account of the quarrels 
between the different parties among the Reformers, migrated to Basel, where 
he became a reader of the press in the office of the celebrated printer and 
publisher Oporinus. After producing an allegorical Latin drama, Christus 
Triuvnphans, and an appeal for toleration, addressed to the English Govern- 
ment, he set to work vigorously to complete his history of religious persecution. 
The portion dealing with England and Scotland, still in Latin, was published 
in 1559, under the title Return in ecclesia gestarum, maximarumque perEuropam 
persecutionum commentarti. An account of the persecutions in other European 
countries was to have followed, but Foxe relinquished this part of the under- 
taking, and it was subsequently added by another hand. 

For some time after his return, Foxe's chief care was the translation of his 
Latin history into English. The Acts and Monuments, as the vernacular 
version was entitled, was published on March 20, 1563, the same day as that 
on which the Latin continuation appeared at Basel. The book immediately 
gained celebrity, fame and authority under the popular title of The Book of 
Martyrs, yet no new edition was called for until 1570, when it received the 
imprimatur of the Church of England in the most unmistakable fashion by 
a resolution of Convocation that copies should be placed in cathedral churches 
and in the houses of the superior clergy. Foxe's private influence as an adviser 
upon religious matters became very great ; beyond this he could not go, for 
although he had taken priest's orders, scruples as admirable in their dis- 
interestedness as deplorable for their narrowness, kept him from accepting 
any other preferment than a prebend at Salisbury. The rest of his life was 
spent usefully and honourably over various literary and theological perform- 
ances. He edited the Anglo-Saxon text of the Gospels and the regulations 
of the reformed Church of England, he preached against the Papal bull depos- 
ing Elizabeth, he vainly interceded on behalf of victims condemned to death 
for anabaptism. He died in April 1587, and was buried in St. Giles's, Cripple- 
gate, the church where Milton also is interred. 

The Book of Martyrs, as it always will be called, is so thoroughly identi- " ^-^^ ^^'i^ 
fied in the popular mind with the persecutions undergone by the Church of ^^^^^ 
England in the reign of Mary that few are aware that its real title is The Acts 
and Monuments, that it professes to record all persecutions since the founda- 
tion of Christianity, and that of the eight volumes which it occupies in Canon 
Townsend's edition less than two treat of the persecutions of Protestants, 
The greater part of the work, consequently, can be little else than a com- 
pilation, and this character is unfortunately almost as applicable to the 
transactions of Foxe's own times as to the dim traditions of the ages of Decius 
and Diocletian. Foxe, having been a fugitive at the height of the Marian 
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persecution, had no first-hand knowledge of the course of events, and was 
obliged to depend mainly upon the information transmitted to him from 
England. This was necessarily of unequal value, nor were the circumstances 
of the author himself such as to render him a nice or exacting critic of the 
materials submitted to him. He could not but write under the influence of 
intense indignation, and the more he found in his authorities to justify this 
feeling the better satisfied he was likely to be. This is but human nature ; 
he could no more be expected to write with studious equity and balanced 
moderation than, as he said when defending himself from another charge, 
" to fine and mince my letters and comb my head and smooth myself all the 
day at the glass of Cicero." It is right to scrutinise his narratives in a critical 
spirit, but not to prefer charges of deliberate falsification against the narrator. 
With all its faults, The Book of Martyrs is the epic of the martyr age of the 
Church of England, the only such age that Church has known since the times 
of the Danes, whose atrocities fail to impress from the obscurity and imperfec- 
tion of the record. The vexations suffered from the Puritans in the seven- 
teenth century are far below the pitch of martyrdom, and were in a measure 
retaliatory : in the Marian persecution, and in that only, English archbishops, 
bishops, and priests were burned at the instance of a foreign Church. There 
or nowhere will the epic be found of a Church which has never known a cata- 
strophe, though scarcely a generation has passed without her being proclaimed 
to be in danger. Foxe's vigour and pathos are not unworthy of his mission ; 
his work has gained by the use which he has made of the simple narratives 
of homely men. The following are characteristic examples. 

Dr. Rowland Taylor. 

After two days, the sheriff and his company led Dr. Taylor towards Hadley ; 
and coming within two nyles of Hadley he desired to light off his horse, which 
done, he leaped, and set a frisk or twain, as men commonly do in dancing. 
" Why, master doctor," quoth the sheriff, " how do you run ? " He answered, 
'* Well, God be praised, good master sheriff, never better : for now I know I 
am almost at home. I lack not past two stiles to go over, and I am even at 
my Father's house. But, master sheriff," said he, " shall we not go through 
Hadley ? " *' Yes," said the sheriff, " you shaU go through Hadley." '* Then," 
said he, " O good Lord ! I thank thee, I shall yet once ere I die see my flock, 
whom thou, Lord, knowest I have most heartily loved, and truly taught. Good 
Lord I bless them, and keep them steadfast in thy word and truth." 

When they were now come to Hadley, and came riding over the bridge, 
at the bridge-foot waited a poor man with five small children ; who when he 
saw Dr. Taylor, he and his children fell down upon their knees, and held up 
their hands, and cried with a loud voice, and said, " O dear father and good 
shepherd Dr. Taylor, God help and succour thee, as thou has many a time 
succoured me and my poor children." Such witness had the servant of God 
of his virtuous and charitable alms given in his lifetime : for God would the 
poor should testify of his good deeds, to his singular comfort, to the example 
of others, and confusion of his persecutors and tyrannous adversaries. So 
the sheriff and others that led him to death were wonderfully astonished at this : 
and the sheriff sore rebuked the poor man for so crying. The streets of Hadley 
were beset on both sides the way with men and women of the town and country 
who waited to see him ; whom when they beheld so led to death, with weeping 
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eyes and lamentable voices they cried, saying one to another, "Ah, good Lord I 
there gooth our good shepherd from us, who so faithfully hath taught us, so 
fatherly hath cared for us, and so godly hath governed us. O merciful God ! 
what shall we poor scattered lambs do ? What shall come of this most wicked 
world ? Good Lord, strengthen him and comfort him," with such other most 
lamentable and piteous voices. Wherefore the people were sore rebuked by 
the sheriff and the catchpoles his men, that led him. And Dr. Taylor evermore 
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The Martyrdom of Thomas H.^ukes. 



.\ little before his death, certain there were of his familiar acquaintance and 
friends, who frequented his company more familiarly, who seemed not a little 
to be conlirmed both by the example of his constancy and by his talk ; yet 
notwithstanding, the same again, being feared with the sharpness of the punish- 
ment which he was going to, privily desired that in the midst of the flames, 
he would show them, if he could, some token whereby they might be the more 
certain whether the pain of such burning were so great that a man might 
not therein keep his mind quiet and patient. Which thing he promised them 
to do, and so, secretly between them, it was agreed that if the rage of the 
pain were tolerable and might be suffered, then he should lift up his hands 
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above his head towards heaven before he gave up the ghost. Not long 
after, when the hour was come, Thomas Haukes was led away to the place 
appointed for the slaughter, by the Lord Riche and his assistants, who, being 
now come unto the stake, mildly and patiently addressed himself to the 
fire, having a strait chain cast about his middle, with no small multitude 
of people on every side compassing him about : unto whom after he had spoken 
many things, especially unto the Lord Riche, reasoning with him of the innocent 
blood of the sainis ; at length after his fervent prayers first made and poured 
out unto God, the fire was set unto him. In the which when he continued long, 
and when his speech was taken away by violence of the flame, his skin also drawn 
together, and his fingers consumed with the fire, so that now all men thought 
certainly that he had been gone, suddenly, and contrary to all expectation, 
the blessed servant of God, being mindful of his promise afore made, reached 
up his hands burning on a light fire, which was marvellous to behold, over his 
head to the living God, and with great rejoicing, as it seemed, struck or clapped 
them three times together. At he sight whereof here followed such applause 
and outcry of the people, and especially of them which understood the matter, 
that the like hath not commonly been heard, and you would have thought heaven 
and earth to have come logethe . And so the blessed man, martyr of Christ, 
straightway sinking down in o the fire, gave up his spirit, a.d. 1555, June 10. 
And thus have you plainly and expressly described unto you the whole story 
as well of the life as of the death of Thomas Haukes, a most constant and faithful 
witness of Christ's holy gospel. 

Besides its other claims to notice, Foxe's book is remarkable as, with the Foxeandthe 
exception of Hooker's, the one theological work of the age which has a place ^^^^l^nd 
in literature. In scarcely any other period of our history has religious con- 
troversy aroused more interest, or the proportion of theological publications 
been so considerable ; but the controversialists were too strictly professional, 
and sermons and devotional works fell below the level of literature. Bishop 
Jewel's Apologia pro Ecclesia Anglicana was indeed a great work, but as the 
gainsayers wrote in Latin, the apologist must imitate them, and the trans- 
lation, by Lady Bacon, mother of the Chancellor, failed to obtain the classical 
position in English literature which the original had acquired in divinity. 
The theological unrest, nevertheless, was indirectly of great service to 
literature by the spirit of keen inquiry which it fostered and the patriotic 
scorn of Roman pretensions which inspires so much of our contemporary 
literature, and finds poetical expression in Shakespeare's King John, It 
has been well said that Pope Pius V.'s deposition of Elizabeth in 1570 signalises 
the liberation of the English mind in every department of the intellectual 
life. A very few years previously the ecclesiastical authorities had issued 
a thanksgiving for the relief of Malta, without a word to indicate consciousness 
of any difference between the Church of England and the Roman Catholic 
Churches of the Continent, but after Pius's ill-advised step, promptly followed 
by Babington's conspiracy and the St. Bartholomew, nothing of the kind 
is to be found. It could not be supposed, however, that the spirit of inquiry 
would be satisfied with the repudiation of Papal pretensions. Ere long, 
the conflict between Anglican and Puritan became still more lively, pene- 
trating every university college, and producing shoals of Marprelate tracts 
and similar scurrilities, far below literary rank, yet not unimportant as preludes 
to the free newspaper press of later generations. The publication abroad 
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of Roman Catholic writings, especially by Cardinal AUen and the Jesuit 
Parsons, contributed towards the same end. On the whole, however, the 
divines of the sixteenth century, except in zeal and erudition, rank below 
their successors of the next age. Archbishop Matthew Parker (1504-1575) 
is, indeed, entitled to the highest praise as the munificent and enlightened 
patron of learning, the principal agent in the production of the Bishops' Bible, 
and the preserver of much Anglo-Saxon and other ancient literature ; but 
his chief work, De Antiquitate Ecclesice et Privilegiis Ecclesice CantuariensiSy is 
in Latin. Nor were the departments of literature most nearly allied to theology 
fertile in eminent writers. Richard Mulcaster, successively headmaster of 
Merchant Taylors' and of St. Paul's (1530 ?-i6ii), was probably a better prac- 
tical educationist than Roger Ascham, but ranks much lower as an author. 

As a rule, an author whose works have been originally composed in Latin, 
and subsequently rendered into English, cannot claim to be accounted an 
English author, unless the translation has been made bj'^ himself. We have 
had, nevertheless, to recognise exceptions to this rule in MandeviUe and 
Sir Thomas More, and a third and hardly less important one must be made 
iviiiiam in the person of William Camden, whose Britannia and Annals, though 
^'^ written in Latin, are so intensely English in spirit that the question of language 

becomes of minor importance. There is, moreover, reason to believe that the 
translation of the former by Philemon Holland, though not Camden's own, 
was made under his direction. It is, at all events, certain that Camden's 
work as a topographer was more important than that which had gained an 
honourable place in literature for his predecessor Leland ; and that he was 
the first English historian of contemporary events who rose above the grade 
of a chronicler. 

Camden's life was that of a schoolmaster and an antiquary. He was 
bom in London on May 2, 155 1 ; his father, a native of Lichfield, is described 
as a painter, but seems to have followed his profession rather as a trade than 
as an art. Camden was educated at Christ's Hospital and at St. Paul's 
School, and seems to have been helped through Oxford partly by friends, 
partly as a servitor or chorister at Magdalen College. He afterwards studied 
at Pembroke and Christ Church, but did not obtain a degree. Even then 
he showed a strong inclination to antiquarian pursuits, in which he was en- 
couraged by a fellow student at Christ Church, Philip Sidney. After leaving 
the University he travelled much through the country, collecting antiquarian 
particulars, but his means of support seem obscure until, in 1575, he was 
appointed assistant-master at Westminster School. He became headmaster 
in 1593, but in 1597 retired upon being appointed Clarenceux King-of-Arms, 
which seems to have been considered the higher dignity, and was certainly more 
congenial to one who had spent all his holiday time in antiquarian journeys. 
He, nevertheless, distinguished himself as a schoolmaster by the production 
of a Greek grammar, which continued in use at Westminster for more than two 
centuries. The first edition of his Britannia had been published in 1586, 
the last published in his lifetime appeared in 1607. His other great work, 
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the Annals ol the reign of Elizabeth, was published down to 1589 in 1615 ; 
the second part, completing the book, did not appear till after the author's 
death. Both these great works were in I^tin, biit translations were speedily 
provided, and the former has had three, the standard version by Gough, 
with copious additions, appearing in 1789. Camden also collected the epitaphs 
in Westminster Abbej, edited Asser and other ancient historians, and per- 
formed much other antiquarian work. In personal character he was gentle, 
simple, and unworldly, and his industry was prodigious. In his latter years 
he resided principally at 
Chislehurst, where he died 
on November 9, 1623. He 
was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Of Camden's two chief 
•works,the Briiannia belongs 
to the class of monumental 
achievements which form 
great literary landmarks 
without being in themselves 
literature. Continuing the 
succession of Leland, it 
marks the definitive accept- 
ance of antiquarianism as 
a branch of culture, while 
its own spirit is rather 
scientific than literary. The 
essence of literary grace is 
tasteful selection, but the 
topographer must be ex- 
haustive. Pausanias pro- 
bably provided but dry ""^ 
reading for his own age : if it be otherwise now, it is from the conscious- 
ness that so much of what he saw can never be seen again. The piety of 
Pausanias was piety in the strictest sense of the term : Camden treads in the 
vestiges, not of the gods, but of the historians. " My first and principal 
design," he says, " was to trace out and rescue from obscurity those places 
which had been mentioned by Csesar, Tacitus, Ptolemy, Antoninus Augustus, 
the Notitiie Provinciarum, and other ancient writers." He also confined 
himself to the most illustrious families, thus incurring the displeasure of 
upstarts. Altogether, he left so much untold that his translator, Gough, 
spent se\'en years in rendering and supplementing him, and nine more in 
seeing him through the press. Cough's additions are frequently more in- 
teresting than the text, but want the charm of Camden's stately diction, 
a legacy from the original Latin. 

It has rarely happened that a book of worth, not lost or grievously 
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mutilated, has failed of meet recognition from posterity. If there ever has 
been such a case, it has t>een that of Camden's secoiid great work, the Annals 
of Queen Elizabeth. All circumstances might have seemed to conspire in 
its favour : the theme, which might confer the distinction of a national prose 
epic upon a book of less worth ; the real merit of the execution ; the \-ery 
fact of its being a translation from the Latin, which brings the style nearei 
to that of our own day. England might have been thought the least hkely 
of all nations to neglect a relation of one of the most glorious epochs of her 
history; or at least, had the muta- 
tions of taste brought about a 
temporary eclipse, Camden might 
have been expected to have shared 
in the great Elizabethan revival 
of the nineteenth century. On the 
contrary, there has been no edition 
of the Latin original since 1717, or 
of either of the English translations 
since a still earlier period. Few 
Englishmen know that the patient 
antiquary produced a book worthy 
to rank with Shakespeare's histor- 
ical plays and Hakluyt's records of 
voyages as a true prose epic. Merely 
considered as an historian, Camden 
is far above mediocrity ; his work, 
but for the excessi\-e space accorded 
to the trial and execution of Mary 
Stuart, is well proportioned, and 
shows acquaintance with the best 
models ; few annalists have so suc- 
cessfully avoided the annalist's 
habitual dryness. The merit, nevertheless, is rather moral than literary, con- 
sisting in the fine glow of patriotic feeling which throughout maintains the 
narrative at epical height, while the treatment of enemies is fair and courteous. 
The work has the inestimable advantage of being composed at a period neither 
too near to nor too remote from the transactions described ; written under 
James, it is a retrospect taken when calm judgment had ceased to be obscured 
by contemporary passions. The execution is singularly even, there are few 
great passages, but there is the cumulative charm of the ceaseless and orderly 
procession of picturesque details, the glory of the times rather than of the 
author, whose skill is mainly conspicuous in the judicious marshalling of 
them, and in the skill with wlich Elizabeth, with more poetical than historical 
truth, is made throughout the dominant figure, the life and soul of every 
undertaking. One reason of the neglect of the work mav be its character 
as a translation, although its adoption into the national literature proves 
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that a foreign origin need be no insuperable bar. The existing versions, 
one of which is made from the French, are respectable rather than brilliant ; 
a new translation, conformable to the best modem standard, would be an 
undertaking worthy of a scholar and a patriot. The following extracts are 
fair examples of Camden's style, as he appears in his translator Norton : 
The Taking of Calais by the Spaniards. 
In the midst of these tumults of Ireland, Albert, Archduke of Austria and 
Cardinal, whom the Spaniard had made Governor of the Netherlands, suddenly 
withdrew the Queen's mind from Irish matters. For as soon as he had taken 
upon him the government, he gathered together the Spaniaids' forces as if he 
proposed to raise the siege at La 
Fere, a town of Picardy, and beyond 
the opinion of all men turned aside 
to Calais and besieged it, and having 
the first day taken the castle of 
Ncwenham, became master of the 
haven. As soon as the Queen heard 
by the fearful messenger of the 
French king that Calais was be- 
sieged, she commanded a power of 
men to be gathered, that very day 
being Sunday, while men were at 
divine service, to aid the French 
king, and in that provide for the 
safety of England. For she could 
not but suspect that England might 
be burned with the fire in her 
neighbour's country. This army 
hastily raised sh: committed to 
Essex. But before they were 
shipped, she had certain advertise- 
ment that both the town and the 
castle were yielded up into the 
Spaniards' hands, for when with 
the mutual thundering of the ord- 
nance, the report of which was 
heard as far as Greenwich, the 

Archduke Albert had shaken the walls, the townsmen withdrew themselves to 
the castle, which within few days also was easily taken with great slaughter of 
the French. Hereupon was the English army presently discharged, and some 
money lent unto the French king, the Dukes of Bouillon and Sancy passing their 
words for the same. 

Character of Burghley. 
When she was Queen, he was made a privy counsellor and secretary : and 
after the decease of Sir Thomas Parry she gave him the office of Master of the 
Wards in the third year of her reign. Which place he executed, as he did all 
his other, providently for the benefit of his prince and the wards, for his own 
profit moderately, and for the benefit of his own followers bountifully, yet without 
offence, and in all hings with great commendation for his integri y, insomuch 
that the Queen admiring his wisdom committed in a manner the managing of 
the whole state unto him. His prudence and fidelity in theweighties businesses 
having been approved the space of full thirteen years, the Queen honoured him 
with the title of Baron of Burghley, and then made him Lord High Treasurer 
of England. In which office, detesting to scrape money together by bad practices. 
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he increased, as his private estate, so also the public treasure, by his industry 
and parsimony. For he hardly suffered anything to be expended for the Queen's 
Majesty's honour and the defence of the realm, or th? relieving of our neighbours. 
He looked strictly, yet not roughly, to the farmers of the customs. He never 
Lked, as he was wont to say, that the treasury should grow as the spleen, and 
the rest of the members languish, and herein he happily bent his best endeavours 
that bo;h prince and people might grow rich together, saying oftentimes that 
nothing is profitable to a prince which is not joined with honour. Wherefore 
he would have no rents raised upon lands, nor old farmers and tenants put out. 
Which also he observed in his own private estate, which he managed with that 
integrity that he never sued any man, and no man ever sued him. But I will 
not go too far in his praises, yet may I say truly that he was in the number of 
those few who have both lived and died with glory. 

In the realms of antiquarianism Camden had in his day no competitor, 
but he did not stand alone. The 
painstaking Stow has already been 
mentioned along with the chro- 
niclers, and his archaeology was 
better than his history. John 
Speed (1552 ? -1629) raised anti- 
quarianism more nearly to the 
dignity of history, and, having 
anticipated Camden's Annals by 
four years by the publication of 
The History of Great Britain in 
1611, has some claim to rank as 
the first English historian. He 
also had great merit as a charto- 
grapher. Sir Thomas Bodley and 
Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, though 
not eminent as writers, immor- 
talised their names as benefactors 
to learning. The great scientific 
glories of their country in this age, 
William Gilbert, the discoverer 
of magnetism, and William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, wrote entirely in Latin. 

It has been already remarked that the first standard histories produced 
in England partake largely of the nature of memoirs. The same is true of 
one of the two chief contributions to Scottish history produced in the reign 
of Elizabeth, both works never to be forgotten, but only in one instance 
claiming a place in British literature. " Charm " is not a term frequently 
applicable to iconoclastic John Knox {1505-1572), but it is fully merited 
by the autobiographic portion of his History of the Reformation in Scotland. 
In general this celebrated book cannot be other than a party manifesto, and 
few such manifestoes have been more virulent and abusive. It is not on that 
account to be deemed unveracious. It bears throughout the impress of 
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entire conviction ; its vivid portraits of the author's adversaries no less than 
of his friends bear every internal evidence of accuracy ; and, without effort 
or conscious intention, the author is especially successful in painting himself 
to the life. His celebrated account of his discourse to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
for example, depicts the man who united the statesman to the prophet, a 
John the Baptist who would have been a match for Herod and Herodias 
together, and in whom the iron rigour of a Calvin was tempered by some- 
thing of the geniality of a 
Luther ; 

The Queen looked about 

to some of the reporters, 

and said, " Your words 

are sharp enough as you 

have spoken them, but 

yet they were told to me 

in another manner. I 

know that my uncles 

and you are not of one 

religion, and therefore 

I cannot blame yoi 

albei . you have no good 

opinion of them. But if 

you hear anything of 

myself that mtslikes you, 

come to myself and 

tell me, and I shall hear 

" Madam," quoth he, 
" I am assured that your 
uncles are enemies to God 
and unto his son Jesus 
Christ, and that for main- 
tenance of their own 
pomp and worldly glory 
they spare not to spill 
the blood of many inno- 
cents ; and therefore I 
am assured that their 
enterprises shall have no 
better success than others 
have had that before them have done that they do now. But as to your 
own personage. Madam, I would be glad to do all that I could to your 
Grace's contentment, provided that I exceed not the bounds of my vocation. 
I am called, Madam, to a public function within the Kirk of God, and am 
appointed by God to rebuke the sins and vices of all. 1 am not appointed tocomc 
' o every man in particular to show him his offence ; for that labour were infinite. 
If your Grace please to frequent the pubhc sermons, then doubt I not but you 
shall fully understand both what I like and mislike, as well in your Majesty 
as in all others. Or if your Grace will assign unto me a certain day and hour 
when it will please you to hear the form and substance of doctrine which is pro- 
pounded in public to the churches of this realm, I will most gladly await upon your 
Grace's pleasure, time, and place. But to wait upon your chamber-door, or else- 
where, and then to have no further liberty but to whisper my mind into youi Grace's 
ear, or to tell to you what others think and speak of you, neither will my conscience 
nor the vocation whereto God hath called me suffer it. For albeit at your Grace's 
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commandment I am here now, yet cannot I tell what other men shall judgeof me 
that at this time of davam absent from my book and waiting upon the Court." 

" You will not always," said she, " be at your book," and so turned her 
back. And the said John Knox departed wi h a reasonable merry countenance, 
whereat some Papists offended said, " He is not affrayed." Which heard of 
him, he answered, " Why should the pleasing (ace of a gentle woman affray 
me ? I have looked into the faces of many angry men, and yet have not been 
affrayed above measure." And so he left the Queen and the Court for that time. 

The influence of George Buchanan (1506-1582) upon his country was 
only second to that of Knox : as her national historian, ablest political writer, 
and chief representative of the humanities. In every circumstance of his 
life he is interesting ; most so, perhaps, as the antagonist of the divine right 
of kings while directing the education of the future King of Great Britain 
and Ireland. His honourable poverty 
leaves no doubt of the sincerity of his 
convictions ; whether he did or did not pro- 
mote good ends by wicked means is a pro- 
blem no nearer solution than when it was 
first broached. Had he written his History 
and his De Jure Regni in the Scotch ver- 
nacular he might have given this racy dialect 
permanent rank as a literary language ; but 
he was too proud of his consummate Latin, 
and, perhaps, judged wisely in resolving not 
to forfeit his fame and influence upon the 
Continent. Take him altogether, in his 
scholarship, his wanderings, his perils from 
the Inquisition, his free thought in politics 
and, perhaps, in religion, his studious life 
and loose verses, he is as perfect a type of the Renaissance man of letters 
as the Renaissance can show. 

Contemporaneously with Buchanan, Scotland had a delightful gossiping 
chronicler in Robert Lvndesav of Pitscottie ; a fair historian of modem 
times in Bishop John Leslie of Ross ; and a lively memoir-writer in Sir 
John Melville, gentleman of the chamber to Mary Stuart, whose graphic 
account of Queen Elizabeth's inquisitiveness about his mistress is familiar 
to most readers. 

Few writers of the age of Elizabeth have left a more enviable reputation 
than one who, though endowed with a fine style and a weighty cast of thought, 
wrote httle, but edited much. The hfe of Richard Hakluyt (1552 ? -1616) 
was consecrated to two purposes equally patriotic : that of preserving the 
memory- of his countrymen's exploits in fidds of travel and adventure, and 
of indicating further means for the promotion of the wealth and commerce 
of the nation. These he sought to promote by collecting and printing the 
unpublished narratives of English explorers of all parts of the world, addi^u 
translations by himself and others of the relations of foreign voyagers where 
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these appeared to his purpose. He took up this idea at Oxford, whither he 
proceeded from Westminster School in 1570, reading eagerly "whatever 
printed or written discoveries and voyages I find extant, either in Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portugal, French, or English languages." Entering 
the Church he obtained a prebend at Westminster and other preferment, 
but nothing diverted him from the main purpose of his life. After trans- 
lating French accounts of voyages to Florida and editing Peter Martyr, 
he published in 1589 his Principal Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries of 
the English Nation : a collection enlarged to three volumes in the edition of 
1598-1600. The first volume contains voyages to the northern regions, 
Russia and Tartary ; the second, voyages to India and the East in general ; 
the third, which is considerably the largest, voyages to the New World. The 
collection begins somewhat inauspiciously with a grave notice of King Arthur's 
expedition against Iceland, a.d. 517, but, this little tribute to Myth discharged, 
we find ourselves traversing Tartary with the no less authentic than picturesque 
Carpini, and the book is henceforth a treasury of delight, be the narrators 
English or foreign. The former, nevertheless, so greatly preponderate that 
no English book after Shakespeare's historical plays better deserves the 
character of a national epic, and, notwithstanding the diversity of style, 
similarity of subject and commimity of spirit supply the needful imity. It 
has always exerted, and in the more popular edition recently announced 
must exert still more signally, the happiest influence upon the national 
character. Besides this great end, Hakluyt aimed at organising discovery 
under a central authority, resembling the Spanish Casa at Seville ; 
but such methodical control was too alien to the English genius to be carried 
into effect. He continued to interest himself in mercantile and colonising 
enterprises, advising the directors of the East India Company, largely con- 
cerned in the settlement of Virginia, and translating De Soto's travels in that 
country. He died in 1616, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Hakluyt is so excellent a writer that it is to be wished he had written more. 
The following is from a letter to Raleigh, dated May i, 1587, encouraging him 
to persevere in his Virginian enterprise, and indulging in over-sanguine antici- 
pations of the liberality of good Queen Bess : 

Moreover there is none other likelihood but that her Majesty, which hath 
christened and given the name to your Virginia, if need require, will deal after 
the manner of honourable godmothers, which, seeing 1heir gossips not fully 
able to bring up their children themselves, are wont to contribute to their honest 
education, the rather if they find any towardliness or reasonable hope of goodness 
in them. And if Elizabeth, Queen of Castile and Aragon, after her husband 
Ferdinand© and she had emptied their coffers and exhausted their treasures 
in subduing the Kingdom of Granada and rooting the Moors, a wicked weed, 
out of Spain, was nevertheless so zealous of God's honour that (as Fernando 
Columbus, the son of Christopher Columbus, recordeth in the history of the • 
deeds of his father), she laid part of her own jewels, which she had in great 
account, to gage, to furnish his father food upon his first voyage, before any 
foot of land of all the West Indies was discovered, what may we expect of our 
most magnificent and gracious prince Elizabeth of England, into whose lap 
the Lord hath most plentifully thrown his treasures ; what may we, I say, hope 
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of her forwardness and bounty in advancing of this your most honourable 
enterprise, being far more certain than that of Columbus, and tending no 
less to the glory of God than that action of the Spaniards ? A wise philosopher 
noting the sundry desires of divers men writeth, that if an ox be put into a meadow 
he will seek to fill his belly with grass, if a stork be cast in she will seek for snakes, 
if you turn in a hound he will seek to start a hare : so sundry men entering into 
these discoveries propose to themselves several ends. Some seek authority and 
places of commandment ; others experience, by seeing of the world, the most part 
worldly and transitory gain, and that oftentimes by dishonest and unlawful means, 
the fewer number the glory of God and the saving of the souls of the poor and blinded 
infidels. Yet because divers honest and well-disposed persons are entered already 
into this your business, and that I know you mean hereafter to send some such good 
Churchmen thither as may truly say with the 
Apostle, to the savages. We seek not yours 
but you, I conceive great comfort of the 
success of this your action, hoping that the 
Lord, whose power is wont to be perfected 
in weakness, will bless the foundations of this 
your building. Only be you of a vaUant 
courage and faint not, as the Lord said unto 
Joshua, exhorting him to proceed on forward 
in the conquest of the land of promise, and 
remember that private men have happily 
wielded and waded through as great enter- 
prises as this, with lesser meanes than those 
which God in his mercy hath bountifully 
bestowed upon you to the singular good, as I 
assure myself of this our Commonwealth 
wherein you live. 
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The mantle of Hakluyt can hardly be 
said to have fallen upon Samuel Purchas 
(1575 ? -1626), even though he became 
possessed of many of Hakluyt's manu- 
scripts, continued his labours, and was, 
like Hakluyt, an Essex, afterwards a 
London, clergyman. But the abstracts he 
made of voyages, when they can be com- 
pared with the originals, seem meagre ; and, 
when they cannot, he labours under the imputation of having suffered his 
materials to be lost. As, however, he died only a year after the publication 
of his collection, it may be reasonable as well as charitable to ascribe their 
disappearance to the negligence of his heirs. Purchas his Pilgrimage was pub- << Purchas 
lished in 1613, in four volumes, and, with all its defects, there is magic in the his PH- 
sound. Though far inferior in interest and literary merit to Hakluyt, it has 
preserved much that might have perished without it, and has laid English 
poetry under a great obligation by inspiring Coleridge with his Kubla Khan, 
The first line of this magical fragment is taken literally from Purchas, only alter- 
ing *' Xamdu " into *' Xanadu," metri gratia ; and the verbal resemblance for 
several lines is sufficiently close to arouse scepticism of the alleged origination 
of the poem from a trance. " Alph the sacred river," however, does not 
run in Purchas, nor is the dulcimer of the Abyssinian maid audible in him. 
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The spirit of Richard Kkolles (1550 ? -1610}, the historian of the Turks, 
is so sympathetic with that of Hahluyt and Purchas, that he is, perhaps, 
better mentioned along with them than with historians. He translates and 
adapts, with no pretension to original research, but with the zest of a voyager 
or a romancer. Having distinguished himself at Oxford, he was brought 
by a patron to Sandwich as headmaster of the grammar-school, and 
filled the post until his death. His spirited style has earned him high, 

perhaps exaggerated, praise 
from Johnson, Southey, and 
Byron, and some strokes in 
Shelley's sublime vision of 
the stonning of Constan- 
tinople in his Hellas seem 
to indicate that Knolles's 
description was not unknown 
to him. Knolles's history 
was in 1680 continued to 
1677 by Sir Paul Rycaut 
(i628-i700),a man qualified 
by long diplomatic expe- 
rience in the country, who 
also accompanied it with a 
valuable commentary in his 
Present State of Turkey 
(1668). 

An age in which both the 
objects of knowledge and 
the facilities for its acquisi- 
tion had so greatly multiplied 
as the Elizabethan was cer- 
tain to abound in technical 
treatises. Excellent books 
"^ for the time, original and 

translated, were pr:^duced on medicine, agriculture, music, mathematics, 
map-making, horsemanship, fencing, and the military art ; but few of 
them can be deemed entitled to a place in literature. An exception may 
be made in behalf of one of especial celebrity, the Herbal of John Ger-ARD 
(1545-1612}. Gerard, a native of Cheshire, member, and ultimately Master, 
of the Company of Barber Surgeons, made and pubUshed {1596) a cata- 
logue of the plants in his own garden in Holbom, the first instance 
on record. He was then Superintendent of the gardens of Lord Burghley, 
to whom he dedicated his Herbal, published in the following year. It is 
in the main a translation of the Pemptades of Dodo^ns, begun by another 
hard, and nearly all the eighteen hundred woodcuts are imported from 
Germany. Gerard's additions, nevertheless, are valuable, and no subsequent 
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herbalist has disputed his pre-eminence, unless from the point of view of 
medicine. 

Another technical writer, having like Gerard given his country the first 
work she possessed on an important subject, gained an honourable place in 
literature by labour of quite another kind. Reginald Scot (1538 ? -1599), 
in spite of his name not a Scotchman but a Kentishman, laudably interested 
in the staple product of his county, published in 1574 the first practical treatise 
on the cultivation of hops. Ten years afterwards he produced his Discovery 
of Witchcraft^ a sagacious and courageous, but for long an ineffectual, exposure 
of the baleful superstition which had destroyed so many innocent victims. 
Few books of the time do both the head and the heart of the writer more 
real honour. King James, upon his accession, ordered it to be burned, but, 
from allusions in Macbeth, Shakespeare seems to have taken the liberty to 
keep a copy. 

Another group of technical writers deserve fuller treatment, those who 
occupied themselves with the technique of literary composition. The one 
man of genius among them has already been noticed, but Sidney's Defence 
of Poetry is an inspiration rather than a treatise, an example of poetry rather 
than a disquisition upon it. The most serious attempt at a critical judgment 
of poetry is the anonymous Art of English Poetry, published in 1589, and 
attributed on by no means conclusive authority to one of two brothers named 
PuTTENHAM, uephews of Sir Thomas Elyot. If by either, the elder brother, 
Richard, who travelled much on the Continent, seems the more likely candidate, 
though it is usually ascribed to George. We must acknowledge grave doubt 
whether it can be rightly attributed to either. Both appear to have been 
troublesome characters, continually engaged in broils and contentions, and 
unlikely to have held such an office about the Queen's person as the author 
of the treatise is stated to have enjoyed. Richard Puttenham had been 
banished for many years for a serious offence ; and George, in a vindication 
of Elizabeth's conduct to Mary Stuart, which was certainly written by him, 
makes no mention of holding any office at Court ; nor is such alluded to in 
the will of either of the brothers. Whoever the author may have been, the 
treatise possesses considerable merit, and is evidently the work of a well-bred 
man of wide reading and good taste. It is di\aded into three books, treating 
respective^ of the essential character of poetry, its " proportion," including 
metrical law, and the ornaments of trope and figure of speech. The passages 
most attractive to the modem reader are its allusions to early English poets 
and its stores of contemporary anecdote. 

The Art of English Poetry had been three years anticipated by William 
Webbe in his Discourse of English Poetrie, written when the author, who 
seems to have been bom about 1552, was a tutor in Essex. His work is not, 
like The Art, 3. formal treatise on poetical composition, but a review of the 
condition of English poetry at his time mainly in its technical aspect, com- 
prising, nevertheless, interesting allusions to living authors, and manifesting 
a creditable appreciation of the worth of Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar. 
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Without altt^ether condemning rhyme, Webbe thinks that the condition 
of English poetry would be more satisfactory if the classical metres had been 
naturalised from the first, and appends versions of two of Virgil's eclogues 
by himself as sp)ecimens, as well as a transposition of one of Spenser's lyrics 
into sapphics. The force of pedantry could no further go, and yet, when 
off his hobby, Webbe is a judicious writer. He was greatly influenced by 
Gabriel Harvey {1545 ? -1630), long a prominent figure at Cambridge, 
a personage of such great authority and so little taste that he actually 
persuaded the inventor of the Spenserian stanza to write for a time in hexa- 
meters and pentameters. He was un- 
questionably a man of much ability, but 
is now chiefly remembered by his familiar 
letters and his acrimonious controversies 
with Greene and Nash, terminated by 
the decree that " all Nash's books and 
Dr. Harvey's books be taken wheresoever 
they may be found, and that none of 
the same books be ever printed hereafter." 
Francis Meres (1565-1647), clergyman 
and schoolmaster, added to his compila- 
tion of choice sentences, Palladis Tamia 
{1598), "a comparative discourse of our 
English poets with the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian," which has laid posterity under 
everlasting obligation by its notice of 
Shakespeare and Marlowe, The attacks 
on the stage made by Stephen Gosson 
(1565-1624) are only noteworthy as 
having called forth Sidney's Apology and 
Lodge's Defence, and as illustrating 
Disraeli's apophthegm concerning critics, 
for Gosson had been an unsuccessful author and dramatist before becoming 
a clergyman. 

Among the most remarkable phenomena of literature must be reckoned The Novel 
the slow development of pure fiction in all nations. In the days of Elizabeth, '" *¥"« 
English novelists were still very much at the point reached in the third and 
fourth Christian centuries by the Greek erotic romancers : their notion of a 
novel was still that of a love tale crowded with improbable adventures, 
and setting history and geography at defiance. The vast possibilities of 
the social novel with a purpose had as yet dawned upon no one, and perhaps 
could hardly be expected to do so while the field was efficiently occupied by 
comedy. More's Utopia was perhaps as yet the only example of didactic 
prose fiction, although the romantic tale had long before been naturalised 
in verse by Gower, and romances of knight-errantry, transplanted from the 
domain of poetry, were greatly in vogue. Another kind of fiction which 
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had arisen in Italy, the short story exhibiting manners and sometimes 
ridicuhng foUies or vices, had found its way into EngHsh literature through 
Chaucer, and was about to influence the drama by supplying playwrights 
with plots, but had rarely effected an entrance into prose literature until, 
in 1566, sixty translated novelettes were published under the title of The 
Palace of Pleasure by William Painter (1540 ? -1594), clerk of the ordnance 
in the Tower of London. Subsequent continuations brought the number 
up to one hundred and one. In one portion of his work Painter may be 
regarded as a sort of prose Gower, about thirty of his stories being taken 
from the classics. The larger and more important portion, however, come 
from modem Italian or French writers, especially fro.n BandsUo, who con- 
tributes no fewer than twenty-six. Boc:accio and Qaseri Margaret of Navarre 
are also liberally represented. The work became a great storehouse of plots 
for dramatists, and in this point of view exerted much influence, but it did 
not encourage Englishmen to the composition of original fiction on the scale 
of the Italian short story. The numerous imitations to which its success 
gave rise, by Sir Geoffrey Fenton (1567), George Pettie (1576), George 
TuRBERViLLE (1587), and George Whetstone {1582), are all made up of 
translations. TurberviUe and Whetstone will claim notice among poets 
and dramatists respectively, and Pettie's Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleasure 
is noteworthy as an anticipation of the euphuistic style of Lyly. Painter 
produced nothing original. Before obtaining his appointment at the Ordnance 
he had been a clerg)rman and a schoolmaster. He grew rich in office, and 
did not escape charges of malversation, but retained his post. 

Not many writers of the period, till nearly the end of the sixteenth century, 
John Lyly exercised a greater influence over cultivated literary taste than John Lyly, 
, " the Euphuist," one of the first examples of an English author attracting 
attention simultaneously in fiction, poetry, and drama. He was bom, 
probably in 1554, either at Maidstone or at Boxley in Kent ; studied at 
Oxford, where he obtained more reputation as a wit than as a scholar, and 
about 1575 came to Court in search of a place. The first part of his Euphues, 
the Anatomy of Wit, appeared in 1579, ^^^ ^i* ^^^^ made him celebrated. 
Euphues and his England was published in 1580. Soon after^vards he began 
to write for the children trained as choristers in the Savoy Chapel and 
St. Paul's Cathedral that series of plays for which he is at the present 
day chiefly indebted for his literary distinction and celebrity, though not 
for his significance in the history of culture. This is entirely grounded 
upon his " euphuism," which tinged the style of many writers of the 
day, and is ridiculed by, or perhaps we should rather say good-naturedly 
quizzed by, Shakespeare in Love's Labour's Lost and Th^ Winter's Tale, It is 
probably best known to the modem reader by the exaggerated parody 
of Sir Walter Scott in The Monastery, In fact, no age will ever be free from 
euphuism, which may be defined as the endeavour to gain attention for ordinaiy 
matter by extraordinary manner. This perfectly succeeded with Lyly, who, 
though a forcible writer on occasion, would never have impressed the age 
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as he did if his style had been unambitious. Neither, it may be said, would 
Carlyle ; but Carlyle's style was natural to him, and suited the complexion 
of his thought ; Lyly affected one which, except for the immediate reputation 
which it gained him, he had better have been without. It has been ascribed 
to the influence of the Spaniard Guevara, as translated by Sir Thomas North, 
and there is sufficient internal evidence of Lyly's careful study of Guevara's 

%• / c^ /Le^<^ f.g^^. ^i'^^ ^ ^^'^^ > ^^ • 
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Dial of Princes, but it has in fact had precedents in all ages oi literature, 
especially the effete ages, and in the Elizabethan age is mainly remarkable 
for having been the harbinger of strength instead of the token of decay. 
This may be explained in some measure by the fact that Euphues was to a 
great extent written for the Court, and that, in comparison with the nation, 
the Court of Elizabeth, brilliant as it was, was but a coterie, with no such 
influence as the Court of Louis XIV. afterwards exerted over France. Plain 
men went on writing and talking as of old, profiting perhaps by that increased 
attention to the structure of the period which was Lyly's one important service 
to English prose literature. 

Lyly has been unfortunate with posterity, his excellent plays and charming 
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lyrics have until lately been undeservedly neglected, and the best -remembered 
portion of his work has gained him a bad name. Euphuism will always connote 
bad taste and affectation ; and indeed it cannot be denied that Lyly would 
have conducted English prose upon a road which must have ended in the 
emulation of the worst extravagances of the worst foreign writers of the 
succeeding century. Happily, however, his example, so far as it was evil, 
soon ceased to be influential, while from another point of view he laid our 
language under obligations which have as yet been imperfectly recognised. 
Though with no pretensions to the eloquence and impressiveness of some 

^___ of his predecessors, and (singular in one 

whose lyrics are so often models of 
graceful simplicity) going out of his way 
to avoid the art:less elegance of others, 
he is yet one of the first conscious artists 
in English prose. Like the objects of his 
imitation, Guevara and Pettie, he, as re- 
marked by Mr. Warwick Bond, conceives 
of the sentence as "a piece of literary 
architecture, whose end is foreseen in the 
beginning, and whose parts are calculated 
to minister to the tot^d effect." This was 
a very important step forward. After 
all, the repellent feature of "euphuism" 
is not so much absolute bad taste as the 
continual effort to refine upon ordinary 
expression. The saying is not amiss in 
itself, but the constant succession of 
sparkling trifles becomes fatiguing. Turpe 
est difficile^ habere nugas. The following 
extract from a letter of Philautns to 
his false friend is a fair specimen of Lyly's 
style : 
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Could'st thou, Euphues, for the love 
of a fruitless pleasure, violate the league 
of faithful friendship ? Did'st thou weigh more the enticing looks of a lewd wench 
than the entire love of a loyal friend ? If thou didst determine with thyself at the 
first to be false, why didst thou swear to be true .' If to be true, why art thou false ? 
If thou wast minded both falsely and forgedly to deceive me, why didst thou flutter 
and dissemble with me at the first ? If to love me, why dost thou flinch at the last ? 
If the sacred bands of amity did delight thee, why didst thou break them ? if dislike 
thee, why didst thou praise them ? Dost thou not know that a perfect friend should 
be like the glow-worm, which shineth most bright in the dark ? or like the pure 
frankincense which smelleth more sweet when it is in the fire ? or at the least not 
unlike the damask rose which is sweeter in the still than on the stalk > But thou, 
Euphues, dost rather resemble the swallow which in the summer creepeth under 
the eaves of every house, and in the winter leavcth nothing but dirt behind, or the 
bumble-bee which having sucked honey out of the fair flower, doth leave it and loath 
it, or the spider which in the finest web doth hang the fairest fly. 
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Lyly's admonitions on the conduct of life are in general very sound, 
and his advice to youth supplied much material to Folonius. He was ' 
evidently a very well-read man, and would seem to have occupied a good 
social position, having been four times elected to Parliament. If, however, 
his constant and fruitless importunity for a place at Court is to be excused, 
it can only be on the ground of narrow circumstances. This might well be 

the case after the abolition of the 

St. Paul's performances in 1590. g^^^^^^'^g*^^; " ~ 
After this date, save for his elec- * - '-— ^ -"^ — .-^**-- 
tions to Parliament and his peti- 
tions, but little is heard of him. 
He is identified with the "John 
Lyllie " who was buried in St. 
Bartholomew the Less on Nov, 30, 
1606. His plays and lyrics will be 
noticed in another place. As an 
educationist his [>osition is not 
unimportant. His positive pre- 
cepts, in conscious or unconscious 
obedience to the precept of Sir 
Thomas Elyot, are mostly trans- 
lated from Plutarch, but the spirit 
of his writing throughout is liberal 
and vivifying. The idea of intro- 
ducing " the University of Athens" 
is borrowed from Guevara, but 
Lyly is evidently thinking of Ox- 
ford. Like Ascham, he conceived 
of education as a process extending 
throughout the whole of life, and 
not terminating with a young man's 
emancipation from college. The 
main defect of Euphues, considered 
as an educational manifesto, ig 
that the situations are few and 
feebly handled, so that there is no adequate display of principle in action. 
It will be seen that the peculiarity of Euphues consists less in phraseology 
than in style ; and that the chief tricks of style are the false glitter of constant 
antithesis, and the superabundance of eccentric metaphor. These certainly 
make some amends for the general flatness of the book considered as a story, 
and for the didactic character of the appendages which eke it out after the 
story is over, Euphues and his Epfuebus, Euphues and Alheos, Euphues 
and his England. The modem reader may in addition find entertainment, 
not designed as such by the author, in the latter's endless illustrations from 
natural history, mostly of a character to make a modem naturalist's hair 
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stand on end. He will find himself, for example, competent to prescribe for 
a sow, a tortoise, a bear, and a hart : 

The filthy sow when she is sick eateth the sea-crab and is immediately recovered : 
the tortoise having tasted the viper sucketh origanum and is quickly revived : the 
bear, ready to pine, Ucketh up the ants, and is recovered : the hart, being pierced 
with the dart, runneth out of hand to the herb dictanum, and is healed. And can 

men by no herb, by no art, by 
no way, procure a remedy for 
the impatient disease of love ? 
Ah ! well, I perceive that Love 
is not unlike the fig-tree, whose 
fruit is sweet, whose root is more 
bitter than the claw of a bittern. 
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It is somewhat difficult to 
determine where to place Thomas 
Lodge (1558-1625), but since, 
although his gifts are best dis- 
played in his lyrics, his best 
known work is the romance of 
Rosalynde, from which Shake- 
speare borrowed the plot of ^Is 
You Like Ity he may perhaps be 
best introduced here, reserving 
his poems for another place. 
He was a son of Sir Thomas 
Lodge, Lord Mayor in 1562, and 
Governor of the Russia Com- 
pany, went to Oxford, adopted 
the profession of the law and 
renounced it for literature, in- 
curring thereby the parental 
displeasure and apparently dis- 
inheritance also. He joined the 
literary set of Peele and Greene, 
made unsuccessful attempts as 
a dramatist, sometimes in con- 
federacy with the latter, and wrote pamphlets against two classes of man- 
kind held in especial abhorrence by unsuccessful men of letters, critics and 
usurers. At length he found his true vocation ; and his volumes of 
verse, Sctlla's Metamorphosis (1589) and Phillis (1593), with his romance 
of Rosalynde (1590), with many beautiful lyrics scattered through other 
works of less account, entitle him to a highly respectable place among 
the minor Elizabethans. His life meanwhile had been adventurojs, for 
some time he was a soMier ; about 1588 he made a voyage to the Canaries 
and Azores ; and in 1591 accompanied Cavendish's expedition to Brazil. 
Towards 1600 a change catne over him, he became a Roman Catholic, and 
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adopted the medical profession, having obtained, it is said, a degree from 
A\'ignon. At one time he was obhged to quit the country, and he appears 
to have been always more or less pressed by pecuniary difficulties, but he 
seems to have maintained a respectable position and to have enjoyed a fair 
amount of practice, even though his patients, among whom are named several 
persons of rank, left him time to translate Josephus and Seneca. He died 
in 1625. 

Lodge is an excellent minor poet, whose lyrics will be noticed in another * 
place. As a prose writer his reputation rests chiefly upon his Rosalynde, which 
derives directly from the Euphues of Lyly, but is greatly superior in plot, 
and, though artificial, less am- 
bitious in diction. The merit 
of the invention is sufficiently 
attested by the approbation 
of Shakespeare, who has bor- 
rowed nearly the whole of it 
for the plot ol As You Like It. 
The following description of the 
wresthng match, upon which 
the action hinges, is a favour- 
able specimen of the style : 

The Norman seeing this 
young gentleman fettered in 
the looks of the ladies drove 
him out of his memento with 
a shake by the shoulder : 
Rosaden looking back with an 
angry frown, as if he had 
been wakened from some plea- 
sant dream, discovered to all 
by the fury of his countenance niu»tr*tiwi from the pamphlet "Greene 

that he was a man of some high "" Concdpte " 1598 

thoughts : but when they all noted his youth, and the sweetness of his visage, with 
a geni-ral applause of favour they grieved that so goodly a young man should venture 
with so base an action ; but seeing it were to his dishonour to hinder him from his 
enterprise, they wished him to be graced with the palm of victory. After Rosaden 
was thus called out of his memento by the Norman, he roughly clapped him with 
so fierce an encounter that they both fell to the ground, and with the violence of 
the fall were forced to breathe : in which space the Norman called to mind by all 
tokens that this was he whom Saladin had appointed him to kill ; which conjecture 
made him stretch every limb, and try every sinew, that by working his death he 
might recover the gold which so bountifully was promised him. On the contrary 
part Rosaden while he breathed was not idle, but still cast his eyes upon Rosalind, 
who to encourage him with a favour lent him such an amorous look as might have 
made the most coward desperate : which glance of Rosalind so fired the passionate 
desires of Rosaden, that turning to the Norman he ran upon him and braved him 
with a strong encounter : the Norman received him as valiantly, that there was 
a sore combat, hard to judge on whose side fortune would, be prodigal. At last 
Rosaden calling to mind the beauty of his new mistress, the fame of his father's 
honour, and the disgrace that should fall to his house by his misfortune, roused 
himself and threw the Norman against the ground, falling upon his chest with 
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so willing a weight, that the Norman yielded Nature her due and Rosaden the 
victory. 

The place of Lodge's associate, Robert Greene (1560 ? -1592) is also 
ambiguous, and he will claim special notice among dramatists; but, upon 
the whole, it may be most convenient to take his biography in connection 
with Lodge's. Bom at Norwich and educated at Cambridge, he travelled 
on the Continent, and upon his return about 1580 betook himself to literature, 
leading a very irregular life. "No place," he says, "would please me to 

abide in, nor no vocation cause me to 
stay myself in." The testimony of his 
friends seems to afford reasonable ground 
for believing his bitter self-reproaches, 
and the accusations of his malignant 
enemy, Gabriel Harvey, to be grossly 
exaggerated ; but there is no doubt 
that he deserted his wife and child, and 
that his six remaining years were spent 
in London as a man about town. What- 
ever his frailties, however, his literary- 
industry was extraordinary, and his 
numerous pamphlets have in general a 
moral aim, although from the nature 
of the subjects they cannot always be 
edifying, the most important being 
directed to the exposure of the various 
descriptions of rascality from which the 
author had suffered, but which there is 
no ground to accuse him of having 
practised. He died in September 1592, 
indebted for burial, as he had long been 
indebted for food and lodging, to the 
charity of a poor shoemaker and his wife. 
Greene's poetical and dramatic works 
will be noticed elsewhere. His other 
writings consist chiefly of romances and pamphlets. The most important 
of the former are Menaphon, also entitled Greeners Arcadia, Perimedes the 
Blacksmith, and Pandosto, otherwise known as Dorastus and FawniUy 
remarkable as the source of the plot of The V/ifUer*s Tale. It was extremely- 
popular, continuing to be reprinted until 1735, and, an unusual phenomenon 
in the case of an early English book, had two French translations. At the 
present day these fictions are chiefly interesting as evincing the general 
atmosphere of romantic sentiment which so greatly infhienced the works 
of the dramatists. Greene made no attempt to depict the manners of his time 
in his novels, but partly supplied the defect by his pamphlets, which in some 
measure reflect the tastes and humours of the public. Some are short tales 
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or fanciful dialogues, others expose the cheats and vices of the town, or take 
up the author's literary quarrels. The most remarkable is the Groat's Worth 
of Wil bought with a Million of Repentance, celebrated for its attack upon 
Shakespeare as an " upstart crow," an invaluable testimony to the popularity 
of Shakespeare's early plays, and good evidence that he could not have been 
long before the pubhc in 1592. 

Before passing to the more realistic performance of Thomas Nash, some 
writers may be named who belonged more distinctly to the circle of Lodge 
and Greene, and whose stories, now barely 
readable except for curiosity's sake, en- 
joyed wide popularity in their own day. 
The most remarkable, perhaps, is Bar- 
NABE Rich (1540 ? -1620 ? ), a soldier and 
voluminous writer on military and Irish 
matters. His principal novel, Don 
Simonides, is much in the style of Lyly ; 
the plot of Twelfth Night is partly de- 
rived from one of his translated stories, 
Apollonius and Silla. The Parismus of 
Emanuel Ford {1598) imitated the 
Spanish romances of chivalry, and, as 
well as the same author's Montelion, 
attained extraordinary popularity. An- 
thony MuNDAY, to be mentioned here- 
after as a dramatist, translated many 
romances of the same type. The popu- 
larity of Greene was evinced by John 
Dickenson recalling him from the shades 
to father Dickenson's own pastoral ro- 
mance of Valeria (1598). These fictions 
fatigue, not so much by their length, 
which is not in general excessive, as by 
their childishness and untruth to nature, yet there is i 
about them which redeems them from contempt. 

The history of Thomas Nash (1567-1601), the son of a curate at Lowestoft, 7%MMt 
bears a strong resemblance to that of Greene. Like Greene, he was a ^"^ 
sizar of St. John's College, Cambridge, and came to town to seek fortune by 
the exercise of his wit and parts. Like Greene he was prolific in satirical 
pamphlets, rather, however, literary lampoons than exposures of the follies 
and vices of the age, which latter, indeed, some of his own writings, which 
fortunately for his reputation have remained in manuscript, were but too 
well calculated to promote. Detesting Puritanism, probably out of reaction 
against his father's strictness, he took the anti-Puritan side in the Mar- 
prelate controversy, and is credited with a considerable share in bringing 
it to an end. His literary pamphlets, witty and scurrilous, made him hosts 
vol.. il G 
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of enemies, but he had also many friends. He vindicated the deceased Greene 
against the attacks of Gabriel Harvey ; he completed and published Mariowe's 
unfinished tragedy of Dido ; and he is praised by Lodge, Middleton, and Dekker. 
In 1597 a satirical comedy, The Isle of Dogs, procured him some months 
imprisonment, and he seems to have been in needy circumstances for the 
short remainder of his life. He died some time in 1601, leaving the character 
of " a man who had never paid shoemaker or tailor." 

Nash, like Greene, is a playwright and a poet, and opportunity will be 
found for speaking of him in both capa- 
cities. He is much less truly a poet than 
Greene, whom, on the other hand, he 
surpasses in vigour, and his outlook over 
life is considerably wider. A quarrel- 
some temper drove him into the Mar- 
prelate controversy, and he carried on a 
most embittered dispute with Gabriel 
Harvey for years, until the Archbishop 
of Canterbury imposed silence upon both. 
His irritable mood was further exaspe- 
rated by poverty and the sense of wrong 
operating upon an abnormal self-esteem. 
In the most remarkable of his tracts, 
Pierce Pennilesse's Suppiicaiion to the 
Devil (1592}, a general outbreak against 
all the classes which had provoked his 
envy or jealousy, he says of himself : 

Having spent many vears in studying 
how to live, and lived a long time without 
money ; having tired my youth with folly, 
and surfeited my mind with vanity, I 
began at length to look back to repentance, 
and address my endeavours to prosperity. 

■ ■ But all in vain ; I sat up late and rose 

Title-page of " Pierce Penilease," la^a early, contended with the cold and con- 

versed with scarcity ; for all my labours 
turned to loss, my vulgar muse was despised and neglected, my pains not regarded, 
or slightly rewarded, and I myself m prime of my best wit laid open to poverty. 
Nash is a valuable writer for his illustrations of the manners of his time, 
and few of his pages are without strokes of quaint sarcastic humour. His 
only production of literary importance, however, is his romance. The Un- 
fortunate Traveller ; or, the Life of Jack Wilton {1593), and this not so much 
from any special merit as from being a remarkable forerunner of the picaresque 
English novel of the eighteenth century, and of the historical novel also, the 
action being laid on the Continent in the time of the Field of Cloth of Gold. 
The personages are uninteresting, but the incidents suffice to keep the 
reader's attention alive, and many scenes and descriptions are evidently 
taken from the writer's personal experience. The following lively picture of 
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disputants before the Duke of Saxony at Wittenberg was probably drawn 

nearer home : 

One pecked like a crane with his fore-finger at every half-syllable he brought 
forth, and nodded with his nose like an old singing man teaching a young chorister 
to keep time. Another would be sure to wipe his mouth with his handkercher 
at the end of every full point. And even when he thought he had cast a figure so 
curiously as he dived over head and ears into his auditor's admiration, he would 
take occasion to stroke up his hair, and trim up his mustachios twice or thnce over 
while they might have leisure to applaud him. A third wavered and waggled his 
head like a proud horse playing with his bridle, or as I have seen some fantastical 
swimmer at every stroke train his chin sidelong over his left shoulder. A fourth 
sweat and foamed at the mouth for very anger, his adversary had denied that part 
of his syllogism which he was not prepared to answer. A fifth spread his arms Tike 
an usher that goes before to make room, and thriptwith his finger and thumb when 
he thought he had tickled it with a conclusion. A sixth hung down his countenance 
like a sheep, and stuttered and slavered very pitifully when his invention was 
stepped aside out of the way. A seventh gasped and gaped for wind, and groaned 
in his pronunciation as if he were hard bound in some bad argument. Gross 
plodders were they all, that had some learning and reading, but no wit to make 
use of it. They imagined the Duke took the greatest pleasure and contentment 
to hear them speak Latin, and as long as they talked nothing but Tully he was 
bound to attend to them. A most vain thing it is in many universities at this day 
that they count him excellent eloquent who stealeth not whole phrases but whole pages 
out of Tully. If of a number of shreds of his sentences he can shape an oration, from 
all the world he carries it away, though in truth it be no more than a fool's coat of 
many colours. 

It might well be expected that, considering the general spirit of curiosity 
abroad in the Elizabethan era, the growing opulence and refinement of the 
language, and the copious stores of valuable matter existing in other literature, 
the period would be distinguished by great achievements in translation. 
Such was, indeed, the case as regarded prose literature. The translators 
of poems in general wanted genius and an appreciation of metrical form ; 
some of the prose translators were among the most cultivated and scholarly 
men of their nation ; deeply penetrated with a sense of the excellence of their 
originals, and restrained by the imitation of them from the quaintness and 
extravagance which so frequently mar the best compositions of their own 
age. 

By far the most important and successful undertaking of the time in the Translation 
regions of translation was the gradual elaboration of the Authorised Version scliptures 
of the Scriptures. Wycliffe and his followers had, as we have seen, bequeathed 
a noble rendering, but, apart from the changes rendered necessary by the process 
of time, it was needful to transform a version framed after the Latin Vulgate 
into a faithful representative of the original Greek and Hebrew. England was 
at first far behind other countries in this respect, no translation of any part of 
the Scriptures appearing the half-century following the introduction of printing, 
and the first that did appear being executed abroad. The imputation of 
heresy which attached to Wycliffe would naturally prevent the reprinting 
of his version, and the omission of the rulers of the Church to provide a 
substitute is sufficient proof of their resolution to keep the book from the 
people as long as they could. The spell was broken by a reformer, William • 
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Tyndale, a man of heroic mould. With the aid of a Franciscan friar, and 
another anonymous helper, he succeeded in printing a portion of his own 
translation of the New Testament at Cologne in 1526, and the whole at Worms 
in the same or the following year. In 1530 he printed a translation of the 
Pentateuch at Marburg. Here he was on unsure ground, his knowledge of 
Hebrew cannot have been extensive, and he relied much on the old Wyclifiite 
translation. He is said to have been assisted by Miles Coverdale, who had already 
been at work upon a complete translation, instigated and supported by Thomas 
Cromwell. This came forth in October 1535, exactly a year before the martyr- 
dom of Tyndale, who had issued two more editions of his Testament, and his 
translations were subsequently incorporated in the so-called Matthew Bible 
(1537). Coverdale was not competent to translate directly from the Greek and 
Hebrew, and his version was made from that of Pagninus with corrections derived 
from the WycHff e Bible and Luther's and other German versions. Though pub- 
lished at Antwerp, it was probably printed at Zurich. Times had changed 
greatly in England since Tyndale's New Testament had been prohibited ; Cover- 
dale's Bible found a ready admission into the country, and the Matthew Bible 
of 1537 appeared with the royal hcence. So long ago as 1530 Henry had 
appointed a Commission of Inquiry, which had reported in favour of making 
a translation, but against publishing it. At the instance of Convocation, 
the question was taken up again, and Cranmer, as his office required, took 
the lead. He divided, his secretary Ralph Morrice tells us, an old version 
of the New Testament, which must have been Wyclifie's, for Tyndale's was 
new, into nine or ten parts, which he distributed among bishops and other 
men of learning, requiring them to return these corrected by a certain day. 
The same course was, no doubt, taken with the Old Testament, though no 
record remains. The Bible thus prepared, happily based on Wyclifie's, but 
no less happily corrected by reference to the original texts or faithful renderings 
of these, was for some unknown reason directed to be printed at Paris ; but 
when in December 1538 the French Government stopped the impression, 
at the solicitation of the Pope, the sheets already printed, with the types 
themselves, were smuggled over to England ; the workmen followed, and 
the book quitted the press in April 1539. It had been largely executed at 
the expense of Cromwell, whose arms appeared on the title and fipon those of the 
London editions of the following year, though they were defaced upon his fall 
and execution. This edition bears on the title-page the momentous words : 
" This is the Bible appointed to the use of the churches." Its Psalter remains 
unaltered in the Book of Common Prayer. 

"The Great Bible," as Cranmer's Bible was fitly called, was frequently 
reprinted, usually in a smaller form, imtil the accession of Mary caused its 
prohibition. This temporary abeyance was, no doubt, thought a favourable 
opportunity to sup)ersede it by an amended version. In 1558 Coverdale 
and three other scholars, William Whittingham, Anthony Gilby, and Thomas 
Sampson, met at Geneva, and the last three, probably directed by Coverdale, 
prepared the revised version known as the Genevan Bible. This was recom- 
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mended to the PuritLin party by .1 marginal commentary, and to readers 
in general by the adoption of Roman type and by division into verses. It 
was published in April 1560, and coming in to fill the gap caused by the 
cessation of Bible printing in Enj^land since 1553, obtained a wide popnlarity. 
The bishops, to whom the Puritan views of the Genevan transhitors were in 
general unacceptable, brought out in 1568 a rival version, generally known as 
the Bishops' Bible, which nevertheless, in spite of its official character, did not 
obtain the popularity of the Genevan version. It must be borne in mind that the 
differences were not very material 
With the same wise conservatism 
and recognition of the principle 
of continuity that Cranmer had 
shown, Archbishop Parker had di- 
rected the revisers "to follow the 
common English translation used 
in the churches, and not to recede 
from it but where it \arieth mani- 
festly from the Hebrew or Greek 
original." Practically, therefore, 
England had but one Bible, The 
desirability of perfect uniformity, 
nevertheless, was evident, but the 
revision needed to effect it was 
judiciously delayed until the acces- 
sion of James I. seemed to present 
an opportunity, unfortunately lost, 
for allaying contentions in the 
Church, and also allowed the ex- 
tension of Biblical revision to Scot- 
land. The proposal, originally 
made by Dr. Reynolds, President /■'•vm ^1 <,;!r,r e/if.i-J.-f <i.»,.- ff 

of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, . //-///nr ,« it,i} 

and strongly supported by the King, was adopted at the Hampton Court 
Conference of 1604. Forty-six eminent scholars were appointed, divided into 
six committees, two meeting at Westminster, two at 0.\ford, and two at Cam- 
bridge; and suggestions from other quarters were not disdained. So much was 
biblical erudition then a monopoly of the clergy that only one lavman appears 
among the translators, and he. Sir Henry Savile, a quasi -ecclesiastic as Warden 
of Merton and Provost of Eton. If any name deserves to be pre-eminently 
connected with this immortal work, it is that of L.ancelot AxDRlCWs, Bishop , 
of Winchester, unequalled in his own communion as a devotional writer, and ■ 
President of the first committee, entrusted with the entire translation between 
Genesis and Second Kings. Bishop Smith, of Gloucester, also deserves excep- 
tional mention as the author of the Preface, a most significant document, as 
evincing the immense advantage which the English Bible derived from the 
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translators' obedience to the wise injunction, the first and most important of 
fourteen excellent rules, "The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly 
called the Bishops^ Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the truth of 
the original will permit." The virtue of ihe, Bishops' Bible consists in the fact 
that the same regulation had been followed in its case, insomuch that the 
language of the Authorised Version is not wholly Elizabethan or Jacobean, but 
at bottom English of the fourteenth century, greatly enriched and adorned, 
it is true, by the gains of the Elizabethan and Jacobean times, but still coming 
before the people of its day as something venerable for its style as well 
as for its substance, and parted by a wide gulf from ordinary literature. 
Bishop Smith's Preface was justly reputed a fine composition in its time, 
but "the fashion of this world passeth away." Had the entire translation 
been executed in this manner, it would now be deemed admirable, but 
intolerable. We owe it to the wisdom of Tyndale, and Cranmer, and Parker, 
and King James, that the English Bible is like a mediaeval cathedral, the w^ork 
of successive generations. The same may probably be said of the German 
Bible, for Luther had many, though obscure, predecessors. Wliere it has been 
necessary, as it were, to extemporise a translation, the Bible has never taken 
the like hold upon the national conscience or the national literature. 

The Authorised Version was given to the people in 161 1, one year after the 
publication at Douai of the Roman Catholic version from the Vulgate, com- 
menced by the publication of the New Testament at Rheims in 1582, " the 
only other English Bible," Mr. Blunt remarks, " which has ever lived beyond 
one edition." 

It would be impossible to give any account here of the numerous and Prose 
excellent prose translators whp in the reign of Elizabeth contributed so much '^^'^^^^^^ 
to enrich the language and extend the knowledge and sympathies of their 
nation. Adlington's Apuleius and Underdown's Heliodorus are fine examples, 
though the latter, first published in 1569, was pronounced " almost obsoleted " 
by 1622. One great translator imperatively claims notice, not only from 
his having bestowed a classic upon English literature, but from his special 
connection with Shakespeare. 

Sir Thomas North (1535 ? -1601 ?) was a younger son of the first Baron sir Thomas 
North, and according to the Earl of Leicester, " a very honest gentleman, ^^^^ 
who hath many good things in him which are drowned only by poverty." 
The best things in him, however, appear to have been brought out of him 
by this agency, for his diligence as a translator was probably owing to his 
impecunious condition. In 1557 he translated Guevara's Dial of Princes, a 
briefer recension of which had already been rendered by Lord Bemers. These 
versions have been thought to have exerted much influence upon the Euphues 
of John Lyly, as the original certainly did upon Gongora, the Lyly of Spain. 
North also made an excellent translation of the Moral Philosophy of the 
Italian Doni, a book much more picturesque than the title promises, being 
in fact a book of Eastern fables. 

His fame rests, however, upon another book, the translation of Plutarch's 
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Lives, published in 1579. Tlie version labours under what might at first sight 
seem an insurmount;iblt? disqualiliaition ; it is not made from I'lutiirch direct, 
but from the French translation of Amyot, But Amyot is one of the few 
translators in whose hands an author gains more than he loses. Xorth, 
without injury to Amyot's n.iive picturesqueness, envelops it in the glory of 
a grand style ; and Plutarch, originally more commendable for his matter 
than his manner, becomes a model of fine Elizabethan diction. He was. 
indeed, a fit author for the Elizabethan epoch; "the Doctor," as Emerson 
calls him, " and historian of heroism," 
In comparison with the general spirit 
of his work, North's frequent mis- 
prisions of Amyct's meaning, to say 
nothing of Plutarch's, are of the 
smallest consequence : and it is 
deeply to bs regretted that he 
should so long lia\'e been regarded 
as an antiquated writer. The other 
versions of Plutarch in our language 
are meritorious but not inspiring, 
and can exert little of the moral 
influence that streams abundantly 
from Xorth. His revival in our day 
is mainly to be attributed to the 
discovery of Shakesi ware's indebt- 
edness to him. But for him the 
Roman pl:ij's might never ha\*e 
been written, and the comparison 
of his text with Shakespeare's is 
most entertaining. First his lives of 
Gesar, Brutus, Antony, Coriolanus 
were reprinted as the most important 
in connection with the study of 
Shakespeare, and we lia\-e now pro- 
gressed to a complete edition, which 
■er be allowed to remain out of print. 
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North's description of the slaying of Pyrrhus is a fair specimen of his 

nervous and animated style : 

Wherefore Pyrrhvis seeing his people thus troubled and hurried to and fro, took 
off his crown from his head which he wore upon his helmet, that made him known 
of liis men afar off, and pave it to one of his familiars that was next unto him ; and 
trusting then to the goodness of his horse, flew upon his enemies that followed him. 
It fortuned that one hurt him with n pike, but the wound was neither dangerous 
nor great : wherefore I'yrrhus set upon hnn who had hurt him, who was an Argian 
boor, a man of mean condition and a i>oor old woman's son, whose mother at that 
present time was gotten up to the top of the tiles of a house, as all other women 
of the eitv were, to sec the fight. And she perceiving that it was her son whom 
Pyrrhus came upon, was so affrighted to see him in that danger that she took a 
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tile, and with both her hands cast it upon Pyrrhus. The tile, falling from his 
head by reason of his headpiece, lighted full in the nap of liis neck, and brake his 
neck bone asunder, wherewith he was suddenly so benumbed that he lost his sight 
with the blow, the reins of his bridle fell out of his hand, and himself fell from 
his horse, to the ground, by Licymnius' tomb, before any man knew what he 
was, at least of the common people. Until at the last there came one Zopyrus 
that was at pay with Antigonus, and two or three other soldiers also that ran 
straight to the place, and knowing him, dragged his body into a gate, even as 
he was coming again to himself out of this trance. This Zopyrus drew out a 
Slavon sword he wore by his side, to strike off his head. But Pyrrhus cast such 
a grim countenance on him between his eyes that made him so afraid, and his 
hand so to strike therewith, that being thus amazed he did not strike him right 
in the place where he should have cut off his head, but killed him right in the 
mouth about his chin, so that he was a great while ere he could strike off his head. 

The mention of a Slavon sword, the Slavonians being unheard of in history 
until eight centuries after Pyrrhus, is an instance of North's dependence 
upon Amyot. Plutarch says, " an Illyrian sword," which Amyot, dutifully 
followed by North, renders Esclavon. 

The following is a good example of North's rendering of Plutarch's more 
reflective vein : 

Aemilius had four sons, two of the which he gave in adoption unto the 
famihes of Scipio and of Fabius, and two other which he had by his second wife 
he brought up with him in his own house, and were both yet very young. Of the 
which the one died, being fourteen years of age, five days before his father's triumph : 
and the other died also three days after the pomp of triumph, at twelve years of age. 
When this sorrowful chance had befallen him, every one in Rome did pity him in 
their hearts : but fortune's spite and cruelty did more grieve and fear them, to see her 
little regard towards him, to put into a house of triumph, full of honour and glory 
and of sacrifices and joy such a pitiful mourning, and mingling of sorrows and 
lamentations of death, amongst such songs of triumph and victory. Notwithstanding 
this, Aemilius taking things like a wise man, thought that he was not only to use 
constancy and magnanimity against the sword and pike of the enemy : but alike 
also against all adver?ity and enmity of spiteful fortune. So he wisely weighed 
and considered his present misfortune with his former prosperity ; and finding 
his misfortune counterpoised with felicity, and his private griefs cut off with common 
joy, he gave no place to his sorrows and mischances, neither blemished any way the 
dignity of his triumph and victory. For when he had buried the eldest of his two 
last sons, he left not to make his triumphal entry, as you have heard before. And 
his second son also being deceased after his triumph, he caused the people to assemble, 
and in the face of the whole city he made an oration, not like a discomforted man, 
but like one rather that did comfort his sorrowful countrymen for his mischance. 

Nothing can be more likely than that North's Plutarch was brought to 
Shakespeare's notice by the printer of the 1595 edition, Richard Field, a 
Stratford-on-Avon man of about Shakespeare's age, who had probably 
befriended him when he came to London. Shakespeare has paid Plutarch 
the compliment of following him as he follows Nature; he adheres closely 
to his narrative, appropriates his happy phrases and picturesque touches, 
but heightens and almost transforms these by the magic of his diction, 
Plutarch, for example, thus describes Caesar's suspicion of Cassius : 

Caesar also had Cassius in great jealousy, and suspected him much : whereupon 
he said on a time to his friends, " What wiU Cassius do, think ye ? I like not his pale 
looks." Another time, when Caesar's friends complained unto him of Antonius and 
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Dolabella that they pretended some mischief towards him : he answered them again, 
" As for those fat men and smooth-combed heads," quoth he, " 1 never reckon of 
them ; but these pale-visaged and carrion lean people, I fear them most," meaning 
Brutus and Cassius. 

Thus expandcG jy Shakespeare : 

Casar. Let me have men about me that are fat : 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights. 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 

A nlcnv. Fear him not, Caesar ; he's not 
dangerous 
He IS a noble Roman and well given. 
Co'sar Would he were fatter I But I 
fear him not 
Yet if my name were Lable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So much as that spare Cassius. He 

reads much 
He IS a great observer and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men ; he 

loves no plays 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned 
his spirit 

That could be moved to smile at any- 
thing : 

Such men as he be never at heart's 



Whiles they behold a greater than them- 
selves, 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

1 rather tell thee what is to be feared 

Than what I fear — for always I am 
Caesar. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is 
deaf. 

And tell me truly what thou think'st 







John Florio 

From tit fortrait in Ikt 1613 idition of " Xlontaigttt" 



One other translator desen/es a word of notice, associated with North 
as he is by the fact that his translation also was used by Shakespeare, The 
Utopia depicted by Gonzago in The Tempest is undoubtedly derived from the 
admirable translation of Montaigne published in 1603 by John Florio (1553?- 
1625), the son of a refugee Italian protestant minister. Florio must have been 
personally acquainted with Shakespeare, having been in the household of 
Southampton and patronised by Pembroke. He appears to have been intimate 
with many men of letters, and availed himself of his knowledge of Italian to 
translate Ramusio's collection of travels and a large collection of Italian 
proverbs, also to compile an Italian dictionary under the title of A World 
of Words. A copy of his Montaigne in the British Museum bears what 
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purports to be Shakespeare's autograph, but its authenticity is not generally 
admitted. 

One important, though ephemeral, form of literature remains to be noticed The tuwspape- 
— ^the newspaper. It is mentioned here, though with some anticipation of 
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Facsimile of a portion of the MS. of the spurious *<Eng:lish Mercurie'* 

British Museum, Birch MS. 4106 

chronolog\% on account of the claim set up and long admitted for England 
as the nation which first gave newspapers to the world. " By the wisdom 
of Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleigh," it was affirmed, the English Mer- 
curic had been established in 1588, to convey official intelligence respecting 
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the progress of the Spanish Armada. Who could doubt this when the 
paper was in the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, open to 
the inspection of all the world ? So it was, but nobody inspected it, and 
the statement was repeated unchallenged in a hundred places between 1794 

and 1839, when Mr. 
Thomas Watts, after- 
wards Keeper of 
Printed Books at the 
Museum, had the 
curiosity to look at 
it, and " the success- 
ful imposition of fifty 
years was shattered 
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Publiftied byAUTHORITIE, 

For the Prevention of falfe Reportes. 



^ Journal of what has pajfed fitce tbe 2\(kof this Montb, betweih ber \q pieces in five 
Majejlies Flcete and that of SodLvnti tranfmitted by tbeLordeHhbe • . ,, -r^ ^ 

Admirall to tbt Urdci oJtbeCouncilL mmutes. Paper and 

Jt7Ly'22d. ThcwholcFIectehcingcomeup,weciayl€dinPurfuitc . , 
of the Encmic, who bore along by the Starter a large Ship be- eighteenth century, 
longinge to the Guypufcoan Squadrdne having bcaie fct on Fire by a and two MS. copies 
DutcbG}iiiT\tx^ that thought bimfelf ill ufcd, and very much da-^ ^j numbers from the 
maged, the Enemie were forced to abandon and turne her a drift. The ' 

Lorde tbomai Howard and Capt^ Haivkim were by the Admirairs ordCt numerous corrections 
fente on board her ; they iountfethe Dooks Iklkn lu, the GtMmgp broken, 
theStern blowne out,and fifty poore Saylorft bumte with Powder in a moft 
terrible Manner. In this myferabfe Condition, die was immediately 
iente into fViymoutb. This Galleon had the Enemie's> niilitarie Chefte on 
board, which they removed into another Ship, before we tooke her. 
The following Nighte proving4raJme,the foureGsJleaffesof AT/i^j fingled 
themfelves out, as if they woulde fall upon foam of our Ships, which 
had advanced too farre from the Line, but they attempted noething. 

yiify ajd The ISfamJh Armado^ which was now come over againd 
Portland, tacked about, and floode in towardestheShoare, which wo 
likewife did. After feverall Attemptes to get the Winde of each other, 
a fmart Engagement began : ThtTriumpb, (oommaunded by Rear-Ad- 
mirall Forbijher), with the Reftof his Diviuone, having ftillen to Lee- 
ward were brifkly attacqued by Don fuan de RecaJde: Tney had warme 
Worke for an Houre and halfe, when the Lorde Admiral obferved them 
to be in fomc Diftrcfle^and bore downe with his owneShip,the Elizabeth 

C Jonas, 



A page of the spiuious ''English Mercuric*' 



evidently the first 
drafts of the author, 
are eighteenth cen- 
tury also. It is 
almost certain that 
the fabricator was 
Phihp Yorke, second 
Earl of Hardwicke, 
who had alreadj'^ 
essayed a more inno- 
cent mystification as 
the writer of The 
Athenian Letters. 
News-letters register- 



ing particular occur- 
rences circulated widely both in manuscript and print in most European 
countries during the early part of the seventeenth century ; but no periodical 
devoted to news appeared in England until, on May 23, 1622, Nathaniel Butter, 
Nicholas Bunne, and Thomas Archer issued the Weekly News from Italy, 
Germany, &c. Germany, however, had been beforehand with England, the 
Frankfurter Journal having been commenced m 1615. 



CHAPTER III 

SPENSER AND MINOR ELIZABETHAN POETS 

An ancient emblem, recalled to the recollection of the present time by the 
genius of Bume-Jones, expresses the inexorable revolution of the Wheel of 
Fortune. As originally conceived, three kings are represented revolving 
along with the fateful wheel. From the mouth of the one who is descending 
proceeds the legend, " I have been " ; another, surmounting the summit 
of the circumference, proudly declares, " I am " ; a third, ascending, yet 
more proudly announces, " I am to be." The representation might serve 
for an allegory of the condition in the middle of the sixteenth century of the 
three countries, Italy, Portugal, and England, each of which enriched the 
later Renaissance with a national epic poet. Tasso was driven to seek a 
theme in the past. The subject of his epic is not national, except in so far 
as he has contrived to connect it with the House of Ferrara, but he is only 
too faithful a representative of his country, still teeming with beauty, but 
deeply infected with that poison of the Counter Reformation which ultimately 
so nearly destroyed her intellectual life. We blush to be told that the Jeru- 
salem Delivered was revised by ecclesiastics with the full assent of the author. 
Milton's licenser at one time would fain have silenced him, but never presumed 
to mend him. Camoens — though the S5nnptoms of decay were already be- 
ginning to appear — celebrates his country at the height of her fame and glory. 
Spenser, like the third king in the emblem proclaiming what is not yet but 
is to be, sets forth the coming glories in a majestic but obscure allegory. 

The three poets whom we have thus brought together do indeed wear a 
family likeness, only to be explained by the degree in which they are repre- 
sentatives of their age. Perhaps in no age have the characters of cavalier 
and poet been so perfectly united as in the sixteenth century. Poets continue 
to be usually men of breeding, but, as is inevitable from the great development 
of literature, the man of letters has encroached upon the courtier and the 
soldier. In the sixteenth century it is often difficult to decide which type 
is more prominent in the individual. In Tasso the scholar, in Spenser the 
courtier, in Camoens the soldier almost rival the poet ; but all characters 
blend together to compose a singularly attractive personality. We shall 
have to speak further of Spenser's relation to the great contemporary poets 
of the Continent, and here only note the remarkable circumstance that, while 
Tasso and Camoens and Ariosto are famous all over Europe, Spenser, except 
to the English-speaking peoples, is almost unknown. This is no isolated phe- 
nomenon ; with the exception of Shakespeare and Milton, our most exquisite 
singers are far less appreciated abroad than those whom we should place in the 
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second rank. If our Wordsworths and Shelleys and Spensers should ever force 
themsehf-'s upon recalcitrant Europe as Sliakespeare and Scott and Byron have 
done, we shall see another hterary revolution and a second Romantic School. 
Edmund Spenser, though bom in East Smithfield, probably in 1552, was 
of Lancashire extraction, his father having migrated to London from the neighbour- 
hood of Burnley. The family was well connected, but Si>enser's father, hke many 
another cadet of a good house, was compelled to resort to trade, and several years 
after the poet's birth is found exercising " the art and mystery of clothmaking " 
in the ser\-ice of N.cholas Peele, whom, remembering Robert Peel, we must con- 




One of the School- 



Merchant Taylors, where Spenser v 



chide to have been a Lancashire man also. It was but natural that the younger 
Spenser, doubtless a youth of promise, should ohtain admittance to Merchant 
Taylors' School, just founded, and the rather as the warden of the Company at 
the time was a namesake, and probably a relation. In due time Spenser went 
to Pembroke Hall. after«'ards College, at Cambridge, and is mentioned among 
thirty-one scholars from London grammar schools admitted to the University 
in 1569- In the same year he anonymously translated poems from Du Bellay 
and Petrarch as letterpress for woodcuts introduced to enliven A Theatre for 
M'orltfluigs. a moral tract translated from the Flemish. He must, therefore, 
have studied modern as well as classical languages, and his University career, 
though frequently interrupted by ill-health, was distinguished and profitable. 
He contracted many friendshi|>s. the most imiwrtant being that with the sour 
and rancorous, but able and learned, Gabriel Harvey, the " Hobbinol " of The 
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Shepherd's Calendar. After quitting Cambridge in 1576 he repaired for a while 
to the original abode of his family in the North, and conceived an unretunied 
passion for the nymph whom he celebrates as Rosalind, in which name, he tells ns. 
the lady's actual appellation is concealed. She is usually thought to have l>ecn K(iso 
Dyneley, the daughter of a yeoman near Clitheroe. She appears in his writinjis as 
late AsColin Clout's Come Home Again (1591). At length the disconsolate swain 

Rose, and twitched his mantle blue ; 
forsaking his Lancashire witch for 1 ondon. In 1577 or 157S he became a member 
of the household of the Earl oi Leicester, perhaps the best position he roukl have 
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found for the development of his genius by intercourse with kindred minds ana 
initiation into the affairs of the world. Above all, he there formed a close friend- 
ship with Philip Sidney, Leicester's nephew and especial favourite, with whom, 
in conjunction with Sir Edward Dyer and others, he formed a hterary society 
entitled " The Areopagus." Nor did he intermit his former literary friendship 
with Gabriel Harvey, which, from Harvey's residence at the University, had to be 
maintained hy correspondence. Portions of letters from both correspondents are pre- 
served, and attest Spenser's remarkable literary activity at the period, though most 
of the works which seem to be indicated as actually written are either lost or have 
been incorporated with subsequent productions. It is remarkable that he should 
have written no fewer than nine comedies on the Italian model, not a line of 
which is preserved. It appears that The Faerie Queene was commenced by 1579. 
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Harvey continually besieged Spenser with importunities on his favourite crotchet 
of the employment in English of classical metres, regulated by quantity instead 
of accent, and actually beguiled one of the greatest masters of melody in our 
language not merely to experiment in this style, but to express a preference for 
it. The aberration was of short continuance. 

Spenser's literary energy at this date was the more remarkable as his especial 
duty in Leicester's service would seem to have been the conveyance of secret 
despatches. From allusions in his works, he appears to have visited Ireland 
on this errand, and to have gone, or to have expected to go, as far as Rome. This 

expedition, if it took place, oc- 
curred between October 1579 and 
April 1580. The Shepherd's Calendar 
was published in the December of 
the former year, and was at once 
recognised as raising Spenser to the 
highest rank among contemporary 
poets. 

The favour of Leicester and the 
friendship of Sidney probably con- 
tributed more than his poetical 
deserts to obtain Government re- 
ward for Spenser, but Government 
patronage took a form more suit- 
able for a civil officer than a poet. 
Like many another promising youth, 
Spenser was quartered upon Ire- 
land, and, as Secretary to the Lord 
Deputy, Lord Grey de Wilton, en- 
listed in the crusade which England, 
compelled by the absolute necessity 
of preventing Spain from obtaining 
a foothold in the countrv, was 
tardily undertaking against Irish 
barbarism. Even in the ages of 
faith, it may be doubted whether 
many champions of the Cross 
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would have followed Godfrey without Syrian castles and vineyards in perspec- 
tive, arid althougn, as Dean Church eloquently points out, Elizabeth's servants 
in Ireland actually did feel as knights-errant contending for religion and 
loyalty against monsters, giants, and enchantments, it can be no reproach to 
them if they expected the State they served to provide for them. Spenser's 
opinion of the Irish of his day exactly corresponded with that of the Spanish 
officers who sought refuge among them after the shipwreck of the Armada ; and 
the friendship and encouragement of Raleigh, and the more substantial consolations 
of the clerkship to the Court of Chancery in Dublin, the clerkship to the Council 
of Munster (which, however, he had to purchase), the estate of Kilcolman in Cork, 
subject to a Crown rent, and various leases of abbey-lands on advantageous terms, 
made insufficient amends for the uncongenial environment. At the prompting. 
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as he declares, of Raleigh, he returned to England in 1589, resolved to use all his 
influence for his return to his native land. 

He arrived in London in November, bringing with him the first three books , 
ol The Faerie Qiieetie. These were published in the following year, and raised ' 
him at once to a position of unchallenged supremacy, not only among the j>oets 
of his day but among all English poets. The poem, an allegory of Queen Elizabeth, 
was naturally dedicated to her. " to live," it was grandly added, " with the eternity 
of her fame." Commendatory poems by Raleigh, Harvey, and others accomjianied 
the test, and, after some delay, genius and interest in union prevailed to procure 
the author a pension, said to have been cut down by one-half through the economy 
of Burleigh, as much the fatlier of all Treasury officials as Frankhn, according 
to Carlyle. is " the father of all the Yankees." All the jwet's efforts, however. 




The Ruins of Kilcolman Castle 
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could not obtain his transference to England, and he returned in 151)1 to his iiouse 
at Kilcolman, where he produced, under the title of Colin Cloiil's Come Home 
Again, a record of his e.\]>edition, witli portraits of his literary frieiuls uiider 
assumed names. In 1591, also, a numl>er of his early productions were published 
under the title of Complaints. Tlie personal allusions discovered in some among 
tliem are said to have led to the tenijiorarv suppression of the book. 

The Ireland of Elizabeth's time con trilmted much to step}) Spenser's ]>oemin the / 
hues of crusading emprise, and so far helped him, but debarred him fn)m literary 
intercourse and sympathy. It may have been a suitable abode for the man of 
letters who, like Raleigh, united the sword to the pen ; to the gentle and scholarly 
Spenser it must have been far othenvise. His residence, Kilcolman Castle, on 
the high road Iwtween Mallow and Limerick, was a small dark tower by the margin 
of a miniature lake, in our time overlooking a dreary waste, but in his surrounded 
by wood. Its solitude had at least the advantage of shielding the jxjet from inter- 
ruption, and so compensating him for the time which he was compelled to devote 
to official duties ; he may also have been the more disjjosed to laljour assiduously 
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upon the poem from which he expected deliverance. He further sought, and 
it is to be hoped found, solace in love-making, having become enamoured of a 
lady whose hand he obtained after a year's wooing, signalised by the composition 
of his Amoretti, a kind of sonnet-diary. The lady has not been identified with 

entire certainty, but is 
believed to have been Eliza- 
beth Boyle, a member of 
the Earl of Cork's family. 
Little is known of her 
f>erson and disposition, but 
inferences more favourable 
to her charms than her 
constancy may be derived 
from the fact that she 
found two husbands after 
Spenser's death. The mar- 
riage, which took place at 
Corkor Youghalon June 11, 
1594, was celebrated in 
Spenser's Epiikalamion, the 
noblest of his lyrics, and 
one of the highest flights 
of English poetry. In the 
same year he resigned his 
clerkship to the Council of 
Munster in favour of a 
relative of his wife, and 
perhaps in consequence of 
unsuccessful litigation with 
his troublesome neighbour. 
Lord Roche. At the end 
of 1595 he was again ia 
London with three more 
books of The Faerie Queem, 
which were published early 
in the following year. They 
found no less acceptance 
than the former with the 
public at large, and gained 
him the applause of all 
Title-pafferf "The Faerie Q«M.e" 1590 ^^^ ^f letters. It may, 

indeed, be remarked that no illustrious author seems to have suffered less than 
Spenser from envy and detraction, a circumstance perhaps even more significant 
o( the sweetness of his nature than of the merit of his verse. The caresses of high 
society were abundantly bestowed upon him. His next publication, the Hymns, 
was dedicated to two countesses. The Queen turned a deaf ear to the complaints 
of James VI. of Scotland, who, with more truth than dignity, accused Spenser 
of having depicted bis mother in the character of the witch Duessa. Essex 
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welcomed Spenser to his house, and a double marriage there celebrated was the 
theme of the poet's beautiful Prothalamion. praised by Coleridge lor " the 
swan-like movement oi the lines." But the preat business to which the 
poetry ought to have conduced, Spenser's repatriation in England, made no 
progress. Perhaps he stood in his own light by composing, though he die! 
not at the time publish, his View of the Present Slate ol Ireland, Discoursed 
by H'dv of a Dialogue between Eudoxus and Irenaus. which may well have 
convinced the Government that he was the right sort of man for Munster. 
The entirely unsympathetic tone of this able tract as regards the native Irish 
has been made a 
subject of reproach 
foS)>enser, and justly 
so from the ix>int of 
view both of abstract 
right and of abstract 
poiicy. He merely 
feels, however, as 
colonists always feel 
who find themselves 
confronted with a 
hostile indigenous 
population, with 

what seems to tliem 
insufficient supj>ort 
from the mother 
country, and are 
naturally impatient 
of criticism from 
" the gentlemen who 
sit at home at ease." 
Ireland, in fact, had 
dealt a much heavier 
blow at her nation- 
ahty than any Spen- 
ser could devise by 
lier rejection of the 
Reformation. Had 
she become Protestant, the Bible and Prayer-book would have been read in 
the vernacular by all who could read at all; the ancient language, as in 
Wales, would have been kept alive by the services of the Church ; ' and Erse 
literature, far from needing any artificial revival, would have come down to our 
days in a continuous stream. In such a case the distinction between the Anglo- 
Scotch and the Irish elements of the population would hardly have existed. 
It needed religious differences to keep them apart, and prevent the Elizabethan 
or Jacobean settler from becoming, like his Anglo-Norman predecessor, Hibernis 
ipsis Hibernior. 

' The wriiii can never forgcl ihe tne^ with which he has htard Mr. GlaJslonc dcstam on ihis ihtnit 
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Misfortunes 
and Death of 
Spenser 



Spenser'i 
Family 



Spenser's 
Character 

and Genius 



Dejected in spirits, and failing in health, Spenser returned to Ireland early 
in 1597. Little is recorded of his history until, in September 1598, he was made 
Sheriff of the county of Cork, with many expressions of approval of his valuable 
services. The moment was most critical. The insurgent Irish, temporarily 
victorious, were at the very time planning an expedition against the English 
colonists of Cork. The storm burst in October, and carried all before it. Spenser's 
mansion at Kilcolman was sacked and burned. He and his wife escaped to Cork 
with four children — a filth is said by Ben Jonson to have perished in the flames, 
but, unless there had been a birth of twins, Spenser's family can hardly have been 
so numerous. In December, Sir Thomas Norris, the President of Munster, shows 
confidence in Spenser by sending him to London with despatches, including, no 
doubt, instructions to make a private report. But grief and hardship had under- 
mined his constitution, and he died at his lodgings in King Street, Westminster, 
on January 16, 1599. The stories of the privations he underwent must be greatly 
exaggerated, including as they do the statement that Essex offered him bounty 
which he declined. He had never been wealthy, and his personal property had 
probably perished in the burning of his house, but it cannot be believed that 
he would have been sent on an important mission in a state of destitution, or 
that ready aid would not have been forthcoming from his London friends. The 
general appreciation of his greatness was shown by his interment, at the expense 
of Essex, in Westminster Abbey, within a few yards of the grave of Chaucer ; 
poets, says Camden, thronging to the funeral, and casting their elegies and the 
pens that had written them into the tomb. A monument intended by Elizabeth 
was frustrated by a greedy courtier, but one was eventually erected by the Countess 
of Dorset. 

Spenser's widow soon married again. His Munster property, recovered by 
Essex's campaign in 1599, passed to his eldest son Sylvanus, whose Roman Catholic 
wife seems to have brought up her son William in her own religion, wherefor, under 
the Draconic legislation of Cromwell, he incurred the penalty of transplantation 
into Connaught. This was remitted upon his giving proof of his return to Protes- 
tantism, but the forfeited estate was not recovered until after the Restoration. 
Having thus cast his lot with the Protestant interest, WiUiam Spenser rendered 
such services to William III. as to acquire extensive possessions in Galway and 
Roscommon, as well as the estates of an unlucky cousin who had taken the wrong 
side. The family is now extinct in the male line, but many living persons claim 
descent from William Spenser's granddaughter Rosamond. 

The character, fortunes, and genius of Spenser present a striking affinity to 
those of his great contemporary Camoens. Both united the soldier and the man 
of affairs to the scholar ; but Camoens was more of the soldier than Spenser, 
and Spenser more of the scholar than Camoens. Both were unhappy in their 
attachments ; each left his native country in the vain hope of fortune, and ever 
sighed to return ; each was unanimously acclaimed in his lifetime as the greatest 
poet his country had yet produced, yet neither reaped the reward that such 
an acknowledgment should have brought ; and each, if tradition might be im- 
plicitly trusted, died in absolute want. Each early conceived the design of exalting 
his country by an immortal poem, and each owes the greater part of his fame 
to its more or less complete accomplishment ; while at the same time each gained 
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such eminence in lyric and pastoral that, had every line of his epic perished 

he would still have been a very considerable poet. In character Spenser is more 

amiable and attractive than the irascible and frequently wrong-headed Portuguese ; 

while the latter occasionally reveals a tragic grandeur of soul to which Spenser 

could never have attained. Spenser was essentially a man of refinement, of culture, 

of urbanity ; a chivalrous 

idealist, a Platonist by 

force of natural affinity ; 

his transference to the 

stormy arena of Ireland 

was a misfortune for 

poetry as well as for the 

poet. Representative of 

the age of Elizabeth as 

he was, he would have 

been even more at home 

in the age of Victoria. 

Keats, complimenting 
his friend Cowden Clarke 
on his acquaintance with 
Spenser, describes him as 
" a forester deep in thy 
midmost trees." The 
phrase is felicitous, for 
Spenser's poetical domain 
resembles a forest more 
nearly than it resembles 
a champaign, or a moun- 
tain, or an ocean. Its 
attributes are neither 
those of well-ordered cul- 
ture nor of wild sub- 
limity ; rather those of 
rich woodland, full of 
beautiful products and 
beautiful creatures, yet Th« Red t-ro*s Kmgnt 

withal pathless and diffi- a™-, m^ 1598 'rf"-"- -/■ r*'/-^™ <?»««■■ 

cult of access in many parts, and not to be comprehended at one view 
from any quarter. Add that, like a forest, with its secular growths and 
growths of yesterday, it is at once old and young — young with its fresh 
poetical spirit, old with its obsolete diction and general aspect of a bygone 
age. If we are to have a guide through this enchanted region we must find 
a trusty one, for perhaps no other great poem with a great purpose so conceals 
this purpose as The Faerie Queene. It is, in the first place, unfinished, and 
the argument must be sought outside the poem. Homer gives us the subject 
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of the Iliad in the very first line : " Sing, O Muse, the wrath of Achilles, son 
of Peleus." Milton, like a stately argosy, is some time in getting under way ; 
yet the first five lines of Paradise Lost explain the purpose of the poem. But 
though Spenser gives a general definition of the theme of The Faerie Queene, 
" Fierce wars and faithful lives shall moralise my song," he nowhere in the 
poem discloses the reason, apart from the delightful exercise of the imagination, 
which made him create so many chivalrous champions and beautiful ladies, 
and uncouth giants and unshapely monsters, and wily enchanters and alluring 
sorceresses, and devise such an interminable series of adventures. 
Elizabeth as We shall not find a more trustworthy guide than Dean Church, who, 

putting into few words Spenser's own somewhat confused explanation in 
his letter to Raleigh, tells us that " he meant to shadow forth, under the figure 
of twelve knights and m their various exploits, the characteristics of a gentleman 
or noble person fashioned in virtuous and gentle discipline. He took his 
machinery from the popular legends about King Arthur, and his heads of 
moral philosophy from the current Aristotelian Catalogue of the Schools." 
The Faerie Queene herself, says Spenser, is meant " for glory in general in- 
tention," but in particular for Elizabeth, and Faery Land for her kingdom. 
Remote, therefore, as Spenser's verse seems from ordinary human affairs, he* 
emulated Virgil, who, seeming merely to tell a romantic story, has expressed the 
innermost idea of Roman nationality as it was expressed in the best minds 
of Rome in the Augustan age. But this Spenser has not achieved, principally 
because his allegory is so loose and so devoid of obvious connection with the 
personage whose pre-eminence it professes to shadow forth. How can it be 
otherwise when the august Gloriana, Queen of Faerie, the alleged centre and 
animating spirit of the action, does not appear in the poem at all ? It begins : 

A gentle knight was pricking in the plain, 
Y-cladd in mighty arms and silver shield. 

In the third stanza we learn that this champion is bound upon a great 
adventure : 

That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 

That greatest glorious Queen of Faeryland. 

This is all; nothing to show that Gloriana is EHzabeth. \\Tien, therefore, 
we by-and-by encounter other allegorical figures, we have no means of identify- 
ing them. Knowing so little of Gloriana, we could not, but for the above- 
mentioned letter to Raleigh, have been sure that the Faerie Queene's enemies 
represented actual antagonists of Elizabeth. They seem just such uncomely 
and uncanny creatures as the romancer provides for the knight-errant. With 
the clue afforded by the letter we may, indeed, finding that the enchanter 

Archimago 

Told of saints and Popes, and evermore 
He strewed an Ave Mary after and before, 

surmise in him no other than the Pope himself. And we can then see that 
the witch Duessa, beautiful in semblance, foul in fact, the ruin of the young 
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knights whom she seduces, is the very counterfeit presentment of Mary Queen 
of Scots as she appeared to a loyal subject of Elizabeth. But these figures are 
brought into no vital connection with Gloriana, wlio comes to liglit regularly 
in the dedication to each successive book, and then goes to sleep like old 
Barbarossa in the Ivyffhiiuser Mountain, Siie is made a heroine on far too 
easy terms; she should have been what Una is, a living, moving, suffering 
personage. It is, no doubt, perfectly true that the respect due to his sovereign 
would have prevented Spenser from exhibiting Elizabeth in any perilous or 
erjuivocal situation, and hence that he cannot, as a courtier, do bis part ns a 
poet. But whatever the cause, the 
effect is the same ; liis poem's rela- 
tion to the times is not sufficiently 
distinct ; bence, with all its innu- 
merable beauties, it is not an epic. 

Spenser has succeeded better in 
another part of his plan — the em- 
bodiment of the perfect gentleman, 
Unfortunately, the exhibition is not 
complete. Twelve special virtues, 
each deemed essential to this cha- 
racter, were to ha\-e been set forth 
in a corresponding number of books, 
each divided into twelve cantos. The 
portion completed embraces Holiness, 
Temperance, Chastity, Friendship, 
Justice, and Courtesy ; a fragment 
of the lost or unfinished book of Con- 
stancy is also preserved. The plan 
is more consistently carried out in 
the first books than in their succes- 
sors, in which, as Dean Church says, '''"^ " ''•'•^ripnom-i nhii<h,i urgum sc,>t^-i.m ■ 1603 
" the poem becomes an elastic framework, into which Spenser puts whatever 
interests him and tempts him to composition," One effect of this is to bring the 
poem nearer to actual life. \\'e still need a clue, but if we compare it with con- 
temporary history we shall see that Spenser's head is becoming fuller of what 
is going on around him ; and, writing as be is in Ireland, alone with his own 
fancies, he gives himself the rein, and introduces contemporary transactions 
with less disguise than he thought needful in the earlier books. The Legend 
of Justice, in the fifth book, for instance, shadows forth the pacification of 
Ireland by Lord Grev de Wilton, figured by the hero Artegall. Mary Stuart 
reappears as Florimel and Radegund ; Elizabeth, though still addressed as 
Glcriana, is Britomart, and several other characters besides. These things 
should be known, else part of the poet's intention escapes us, and he seems a 
mere melodious voice. We must dearly understand that in reading him 
we are not only drawing from a fountain of fancy, imagination, and music. 
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but are conversing with the soldier, courtier, and man of affairs, the loyal 
servant of his idolised Queen, the friend of Leicester, Sidney, and Raleigh, 
himself a sentinel on one of the most vulnerable frontiers of the empire, the 
half-conquered and quarter-civilised province of Munster — anything rather 
than the idle singer of an empty day whom he so much resembles at first 
sight. We are further imbibing the spirit and seeing with the eyes of a Puritan, 
although one of most gentle type, a supporter of Leicester's " No peace with 
Spain " policy, in strictness of morals and in the culture of high scholarship 
a forerunner of Milton, whose place he would in the main have filled could they 
have exchanged epochs. 
Spenser and As a poet Speuser -need fear no comparison with his great contemporaries 

n!nia"rivais ^^'^^^ ^^^ Camoens ; but the one point where they have most conspicuously 
succeeded is that where he has most conspicuously failed : he has not, like 
them, achieved an epic. If not quite an epic poet, however, he is much more 
than a mere romancer; his place is rather with the special objects of his emula- 
tion, Boiardo and Ariosto. These poets, Ariosto at least, have undoubtedly 
succeeded better in their object of glorifying the petty House of Este than 
Spenser has in glorifying the great Elizabeth, yet this is not entirely gain. 
Ariosto perpetually dispels the glamour of his romance by dragging in his 
patrons, and his panegyric wears the aspect of adulation. His real advantages 
over Spenser are the point and clearness of his style, and his great superiority 
as a narrator. In invention the two poets are much upon a par, but in moral 
dignity Spenser stands on a far higher plane. Ariosto was indifferent to the 
great wave of new light and new truth which even in his day was breaking 
upon the world, but which in Spenser's had mounted far higher, and so upbear s 
him that his blemishes seem little more than drift and wrack lightly borne 
on tlie crest of the billow. He owes much to the noble stanza which he 
elaborated from the hints of the Italians — a stanza which allows of the most 
majestic volume of sound and the greatest variety of musical effects of any 
in our language, and so far beyond the resources of other languages that even 
the German translator, whom the Sanskrit sloka does not daunt, commonly 
puts the reader off with an inferior substitute. Even when the external form 
is successfully copied, the inner melody of stanzas like these must be the despair 
of everj^ translator : 

Eftsoons they heard a most melodious sound 

Of all that mote delight a dainty ear, 
Such as attonce might not on living ground 

Save in this Paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear 

To rede what manner music that mote be ; 
For all that nleasing is to li vin i ear 

Was there consorted in cne harmony ; 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 

The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet ; 

The angelical soft trembling voices made 

To the instruments divine respondence meet ; 
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The silver sounding instruments did meet 

With the bass murmur of the waters' fall ; 
The waters' fall with difference discrete, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

In one respect Sr)enser's example might have been injurious — ^his abuse of His obsolete 
the poet's privilege of enriching his mother tongue. " In my opinion," says ^fj^^^,^ 
Kirke in his preface to The Shepherd's Calendar , " it is one special praise of 
many which are due to this poet that he hath laboured to restore, as to their 
rightful heritage, such good and natural English words as have been long time 
out of use, and almost clean disherited." The doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest was not well understood in Spenser's day, and he went so far not only 
in vain attempts at restitution but in needless innovation as to raise up 
formidable difficulties both for himself and his readar, augmented by the obsti- 
nate conservatism of his editors, who, if they could not meddle with his adaws and 
singulis, might at least have modernised his orthography. It is indeed proof 
of his greatness that neither an unfinished poem, nor a faulty plan, nor an 
iminterpreted allegory, nor monotony of incident, nor inability to depict 
character, nor obsolete language, nor antiquated spelling, should have kept 
him out of the hands of the lovers of poetry. But he has not, like Shakespeare 
and Milton, been able to subjugate those who do not love poetry for its own 
sake. 

Spenser's amplitude of detail, partly cause and partly consequence of his ms special 
stanza, renders it difficult to illustrate him by quotation, for his choicest passages ^^^^^^^ 
are long. The two following, briefer than usual with him, afford magnificently 
contrasted examples of splendid description, the one all gloom the other all 
glory: 

The House of Pride 

High above all a cloth of State was spread, 

And a rich throne, as bright as sunny Day ; 
On which there sate, most brave embellished 

With royal robes and gorgeous array, 
A maiden Queen that shone as Titan's ray 

In glistening gold and peerless precious stone ; 
Yet her bright blazing beauty did assay 

To dim the brightness of her glorious throne 
As envying herself that too exceeding shone : 

Exceeding shone, like Phoebus' fairest child, 

That did presume his father's fiery wain, 
And flaming mouths of steeds, unwonted wilde, 

Through highest heaven with weaker hand to rein : 
Proud of such glory and advancement vain, 

While flashing beams do dim his feeble eyen, 
He leaves the welkin way most beaten plain. 

And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the skytn, 
With fire not made to bum, but fairly for to shine. 

So proud she shined in her princely state. 
Looking to heaven, for earth she did disdain. 
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And sitting high for lowly she did hate : 

Lo ! underneath her scornful feet was lain 
A dreadful Dragon with a hideous train ; 

And in her hand she held a mirror bright, 
Wherein her face she often viewed fair, 

And in her self-loved semblance took delight, 
For she was wondrous fair, as any living wight. 

The Cave of Mammon 

The house's form within was rude and strong. 

Like an huge cave hewn out of rocky clift, 
From whose rough vault the ragged breaches hong, 

Embossed with massy gold of glorious gift, 
And with rich metal loaded every rift, 

That heavy ruin they did r.eem to threat ; 
And over them Arachne high did lift 

Her cunning web, and spread her subtle net, 
Ennrapt in foule smoke and clouds more black than jet. 

Both roof and floor and walls were all of gold. 

But overgrown with dust and old decay, 
And hid in darkness ; that none could behold 

The view thereof ; for light of cheerful day 

Did never in that house itself display 
But a faint shadow of uncertain light ; 

Such as a lamp, whose life does fade away, 
Or as the Moon, clothed with cloudy night, 
Does show to him that walks in fear and sad affright. 

In all that room was nothing to be seen 

But huge great iron chests, and coffers strong. 
All barred with double bands, that none could ween 

Them to efforce by violence or wrong. 

On every side they placed were along ; 
But all the ground with skulls was scattered. 

And dead men's bones, which round about were flong ; 

Whose lives, it seemed, whilom there were shed, 
And their vile carcases now left unburied. 

The following is a good example of Spenser's mora soft and luxurious style 
of description, and his power of allying pageantry with poetry : 

Soon as she up out of her deadh'^ fit 

Arose, she bade her chariot to be brought •, 
And all her sisters that with her did sit 

Bade eke attonce their chariots to be sought 

Tho full of bitter grief and pensive thought, 
She to her wagon clomb ; clomb all the rest, 

And forth together went with sorrow fraught. 
The waves, obedient to their behest. 
Them yielded ready passage, and their rage surceased. 

Great Neptune stood amazed at their sight. 

While on his broad round back they softly slid. 

And eke himself mourned at their mournful plight. 
Yet wist not what their wailing meant, yet did, 
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For great compassion of their sorrow bid 
His mighty waters to them buxom be ; 

Eftsoons the roaring billows still abid, 
And all the grisly monsters of the sea 
Stood gaping at their gait, and wondered them to see, 

A team of dolphins ranged in array 

Drew the smooth chariot of sad Cymoent : 
They were all taught by Tritons to obey 

To the long reins at her commandement : 

As swift as swallows on the waves they went, 
That their broad flaggy fins no foam did rear, 

Nor bubbling roundel they behind them sent. 
The rest of other fishes drawen were, 
Which with their finny oars the swelling sea did shear. 

Soon as they bin arrived upon the brim 

Of the rich strand, their chariots they forlore, 
And let their temed fishes softly swim 

Along the margent of the foamy shore, 

Lest they their fins should bruise, and surbate sore 
Their tender feet upon the stony ground : 

And coming to the place where all in gore 
And crudely blood enwallowed they found 
The luckless Marinell lying in deadly swound. 

In this beautiful piece of pageantry there are few features unborrowed * 
from the general repertory of poets : but Spenser excels all by his consummate 
ease of handling, as though he saw Proteus and Triton not by glimpses, as 
Wordsworth was fain to do, but habitually : and by the singular fitness of 
his ample, hquid, booming verse to describe the sea and the things of the sea. 
He neither attains the sublime nor astonishes by originality of observation 
or intensity of description, but lavishes beauties of the strictly poetical order 
as from a horn of plenty. His effects are broad and general ; he disregards 
minutiae, and cannot sustain searching criticism. He makes Neptune still 
the waves for the nymphs, forgetting that they had already done this for them- 
selves. He could not well have found epithets less descriptive of dolphins' fins 
than " broad " and " flaggy " ; and the nymphs' solicitude lest the fishes 
should hurt their feet seems, to say the least, superfluous.. 

The most considerable of Spenser's minor works, and the first that gained *« The 
him reputation, is his Shepherd's Calendar. This was published in 1579, under "^^^f'^^^j^^^ 
the modest pseudonym " Immerito," and under the a^gis of " E.K.," probably 
Edward Kirke, who provides the twelve eclogues, each corresponding to a 
month in the year, with pithy arguments, and in a diplomatic preface, which 
is also a model of good writing and sound criticism, " smooths the raven down " 
of the crabbed Gabriel Harvey, who is soothed by an appeal " to pluck out of 
the hateful darkness those so many excellent English poems " of his own. 
The extraordinary^ success of these pastorals might seem surprising if it were 
not remembered that three of them are satires on the corruptions of the clergy^ 
and if the state of English poetry in their day were not taken into account. 
Surrey and Wyatt had written excellent lyrics, but no long poem of merit — 
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scarcely even of high aim — had been produced by any native poet south of 
the Tweed since the days of Chaucer. It was much to show that such work 
was possible, and at that time the pastoral was an admitted convention. The 
present age demands reality, and as peasants are better portrayed in prose 
than in verse, George Sand and Thomas Hardy have dethroned Theocritus, 
and the metrical pastoral only survives as a jeu iTesprii or representation of 
idyUic existence in an imaginary paradise or an imaginary past, Spenser's 
contemporaries found nothing obsolete or tiresome in his machinery ; he was, 
indeed, better equipped than most by being actually provided with a faithless 
or obdurate mistress. Even so, not much of his work is really devoted to the 
plainings of unsuccessful love. His shepherds discourse rather of politics 
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than theology, and he even extols Bacchus above Venus as a source of poetical 
inspiration : 

All otherwise the state of Poet stands ; 
For lordly love is such a tyrant fell, 
That where he rules all power he doth expel ; 
The vaunted verse a vacant head demands, 

Ne wont with crabbed care the Muses dwell : 
Unwisely weaves, that takes two webs in hands. 

Whoever casts to compass weighty prize. 

And thinks to throw out thundering words of threat. 
Let pour in lavish cups and thrifty bits of meat. 

For Bacchus' fruit is friend to Phcebus wise ; 
And -when with wine the brain begins to sweat, 

The numt>ers flow as last as spring doth rise. 

Thou kenst not, Percy, how the rhyme should rage, 

O I if my temples were distained with wine. 

And girt in garlands of wild ivy twine, 
How I could rear the Muse on stately stage, 

And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine. 
With quaint Bellona in her equipage I 
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This seems to evince Spenser's impatience to devote his full powers to The 
Faerie Queene, which we know that he was contemplating. Notwithstanding 
the humility of the conclusion (imitated from Statius), where he disclaims rivalry 
not only with Chaucer but with Piers Plowman, he evidently did not want a 
high and just confidence in himself, though he modestly expresses it through 
the mouth of another : 

Colin, to hear thy rhymes and rondelays, 

Which thou wert wont on wasteful hills to sing, 
I more dehght than lark in summer days, 
Whose echo made the neighbour groves to ring. 
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And taught the birds, which in the lower spring 
Did shroud in shady leaves from sunny rays. 

Frame to thy song their cheerful chirruping. 
Or hold their peace for shame of thy sweet laya. 

I saw Calliope with Muses mo. 

Soon as thy oaten pipe began to sound. 
Their ivory lutes and tamburins forego. 

And from the fountains where they sat around 

Run after hastily thy silver sound ; 
But, when they came where thou thy skill didst show. 

They drew aback, as half with shame confound. 
Shepherd, to see them in their art outgo. 

Here is the germ of the Spenserian stanza, and the same rich volume of 
melody streams forth whenever Spenser writes in decasyllabics. The language 
has become more opulent and flexible than when the rhjone royal represented 
the nc pins ultra of the metrical art, and enhanced power of verbal music only 
corresponds with enhanced power of veibal expression. In presence of these 
gains, we may well overlook the artificiality of pseudo-pastoral mannerism, 
not more conspicuous in Spenser than in the rest of the successors of Theocritus. 
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spensef^s An artificial style, indeed, suited Sj^enser. Like Ariosto, but unlike Camoens ; 

nuptial odes ^njij^g a,lso his great successor Milton, he is unvisited by anj^ snatch of song. 
It can never be said of him that he sings as the bird sings. He can marshal 
grand harmonies, but is never himself enthralled by a simple spontaneous 
melody. He would have found it easier to create Ariel than to write Ariel's 
song. This is remarkable, as no period of English literature has been so rich 
in light melodious carols as the age of Elizabeth and James, but he is entirely 
unaffected by the pervading atmosphere. He is at his very best as a lyric 
poet in his two nuptial odes, the Epithalamion on his own marriage, th^ Pro- 
thalamion on the double wedding at Essex House in 1596, when the nature 
of the subject invited strains voluminous, intricate, and majestic. These 
are like grand performances on the organ, in which all less sonorous instruments, 
if such there be, are swallowed up and lost. The Epithalamion in particular 
is a performance of the class of Milton's At a Solemn Music and Dryden's great 
pair of odes. If nowhere quite attaining the splendour of Milton's ode or of the 
opening stanza of the monody on Mistress Killigrew, the poetic flight is longer 
than the first and more equable than the second ; if it impresses the mind less 
powerfully than Alexander's Feast, the cause is Dryden's not wholly legitimate 
employment of objective description and scene-painting. Neither Milton 
nor Dryden appears indebted to it, but it has manifestly influenced another 
great English ode, Tennyson's on the death of the Duke of Wellington. There 
is, perhaps, no poem of equal extent in the language of such level merit where 
the poet, rising from the first to a lofty height, remains poised so long on steady 
wing without appreciable rise or descent. Two stanzas, nevertheless, must 
content us : 

Now is my love all ready forth to come : 

Let all the virgins therefore well await ; 
And ye, fresh boys, that tend upon her groom, 

Prepare yourselves, for he is coming straight. 
Set all your things in seemly good array, 
Fit for so joyful day ; 

The joy fullest day that ever Sun did see. 
Fair Sun ! show forth thy favourable ray, 

And let thy lifefuU heat not fervent be, 
For fear of burning her sunshiny face, 
Her beauty to disgrace. 
O fairest Phoebus ! father of the Muse ! 

If ever I did honour thee aright, 

Or sing the thing that mote thy mind delight. 
Do not thy servant's simple boon refuse ; 
But let this day, let this one day, be mine ; 
Let all the rest be thine : 
Then I thy sovereign praises loud will sing, 
That all the woods shall answer, and their echo nng. 

Hark I how the minstrels 'gin to shrill aloud 

Their merry music that resounds from far 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud,* 

That well agree withouten breach or jar, 

^ Fiddle. 
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But most all the damsels do d^ight 
When they their timbrels smite. 

And thereunto do dance and carol sweet, 
That all the senses they do ravish quite ; 

The whiles the boys run up and down the street. 
Crying aloud with strong, corifused noise 
As if it were one voice. 

Hymen ! io Hymen ! Hymen ! they do shout ; 
That even to the heavens their shouting shrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill ; 
To which the people standing all about. 
As in approvance, do thereto applaud. 
And loud advance her laud ; 
And ever more they Hymen ! Hymen I sing 
That all the woods them answer, and their echo ring. 

These stately strophes would not have existed without Italian precedents; 
but the form is not precisely that of any Italian canzone, and the thoughts are 
entirely Spenser's. 

Among Spenser's other minor poems, perhaps the most remarkable are his TheHymm\ 
four Hymns, especially the first two, addressed respectively to Love and Beauty, 
poems such as Plato might have written if he had persevered in his youthful 
endeavours to win renown as a poet. The first celebrates the ancient myth 
of Love the Demiurgus, the orderer and fashioner of the chaotic universe : 

For ere this world's still moving mighty mass 

Out of great Chaos' ugly prison crept, 
In which his goodly face long hidden was 

From heaven's view, and in deep darkness kept. 

Love, that had now long time securely slept 
In Venus' lap, unarmed then and naked, 
Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. 

And taking to him wings of his own heat, 

Kindled at first from heaven's life-giving fire. 
He gan to move out of his idle seat ; 

Weakly at first, but after with desire 

Lifted aloft, he gan to mount up higher, 
And, like fresh eagle, made his hardy flight 
Through all that great wide waste, yet wanting light. 

The second hymn is no less Platonic, praising ideal Beauty, the only true 
lealitv : 

How vainly then do idle wits invent 

That beauty is nought else but mixture made 
Of colours fair, and goodly temperament 

Of pure complexions that shall quickly fade 

And pass away, like to a summer's shade ; 
Or that it is but comely composition 
Of parts well measured with meek disposition. . . . 

But ah ! believe me, there is more than so, 

That works such wonders in the minds of men ; 
I, that have often proved, too well it know, 
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And whoso list the like assays to ken, 
Shall find by trial, and confess it then. 
That Beauty is not, as fond men misdeem, 
An outward show of things that only seem : 

For that same goodly hue of white and red 

With which the cheeks are sprinkled, shall decay ; 

And those sweet rosy leaves, so fairiy spread 
Upon the lips, shall fade and fall away 
To that they were, e'en to corrupted clay : 

That golden wire, those sparkling stars so bright. 

Shall turn to dust, and lose their goodly light. 

But that fair lamp, from whose celestial ray 
That light proceeds which kindleth lovers' fire. 

Shall never be extinguished nor decay ; 
But, when the vital spirits do expire. 
Unto her native planet shall retire, 

For it is heavenly bom and cannot die. 

Being a parcel of the purest sky. 



«« The Tears 
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The Tears of the Muzes contains much fine and even splendid writing, but, 
put forth as it was when Marlowe was flowering and Shakespeare blossoming, 
and Spenser himself had just published with universal applause the first part 
of The Faerie Queene, it would appear ridiculous but for the strong probability 
that it was an early composition dragged forth to eke out the volume of Com- 
piaintSy in which it appeared in 1591. Spenser's Muses are indeed doleful 
creatures ! There seems some hope of Urania, who observes that, although 
the study of astronomy is now greatly neglected, 

I feed on sweet contentment of my thought ; 

but " the contented mind " seems far from being " k continual feast " in her 
case : 

With that she wept and wailed so piteously 
As if her eyes had been two springing wells. 
And all the rest, her sorrow to supply, 

[As if it needed any supplement !] 

Did throw forth shrieks and cries and dreary yells. 

A performance eight times repeated. There is no good reason for connecting 
the poem with Shakespeare's Thrice Three Muses Mourning for the death Of 
Learnings late deceased in beggary. 

Spenser's turn for elegy was more happily exercised in his Daphnaida, 
an elegy on the death of Lady Gorges, and Astrophel, a tribute to Sidney, 
Colin Clout's Come Home Again is eminent for fine marine painting, and 
affords interesting glimpses of the author and his circle, especially Raleigh, 
" the Shepherd of the Ocean," to whose persuasion he attributes his visit 
to England. Muiopotmos, a poem on the fate of a butterfly, is an elegant 
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trifle, and Mother Hubbard's Tale, a piece in the spirit of Chaucer, evinces 
a genuine talent for satire, and is a masterly example of the heroic couplet. 
Spenser's sonnets {Amoretti), composed while he was wooing the second object 
of his affections, who became his wife, are neither like those of the Italian 
masters' embodiments of a single thought carved and chiselled to perfection, 
nor streams of overmastering emotion like the best of Shakespeare's, The 
metrical form is a compro- 
mise with the difficulties 
of the Italian, and, while 
more artificial than Shake- 
speare's, lacks his fluent 
strength. Spenser's genius I1 
was, no doubt, too exu- 
berant for the severe 
restraint of the sonnet, 
and the glory of natural- 
ising the Italian form was 
reserved for the more con- 
densed and pregnant Mil- 
ton. Yet, though his 
sonnets generally want the 
needful weight and con- 
centration, few are devoid 
of charm : 

like as the culver on the 

bartd bough 
Sits mourning for the ab- 
sence of her mate. 
And in her songs sends many 
a wishful vow 
For his return that seems 

to linger late ; 
So I alone, now left dis- 
consolate, 
Mourn to myself the absence 
of my love, 
And wandering here and 
there all desolate. 
Seek with my plaints to match 
that mournful dove. 
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Title-pOffe of the "Complaints," 1591 



Ne joy of aught that under heaven doth hove 
Can comfort me, but her own joyous sight ; 

Whose sweet aspect both God and man can move 
In her unspotted pleasance to delight. 

Dark is my day whiles her fair light I miss. 

And dead my hfe that wants such loveiy bliss. 

Spenser's translations are not the least remarkable of his works. His 
•ecundity of diction would have unfitted him for literal translation, but 
renders him admirable in paraphrase, whether of the dignified rhetoric of 

VOL. II 1 
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Du Bellay's Ruins of Rome or the liveh' mock heroic of the pseudo-Virgilian 
Culex, though one wishes that among the hberties he took with this had been 
the hberty of abbreviating it. The anonymous author of Britain's Ida has 
been defrauded of the reputation due to a pretty poem, but at the same time 
has vastly multiphed the number of his readers by the freak of an editor who 
thought fit to pubhsh it under the name of Spenser, among whose works it 
has continued to find a place. 

Upon a general review of Spenser's achievement, and regarding poetry 
simplv as poetry, without regard to the truths of which it may be made the vehicle, 
we cannot dissent from Professor 
Saintsbury's judgment that, "put- 
ting Shakespeare aside, only two 
English poets can challenge Spenser 
for the primacy : these are Milton and 
Shelley." If we deem, as we do, that 
the challenge can be successfully sus- 
tained in both instances, the ground 
is, as appears to us, Spenser's de- 
ficiency in the highest and rarest 
endowment of the poet, sublimity. 
Milton almost dwells in the region 
of the Bubhme, Shelley treads it 
frequently, Spenser enters it but 
seldom. The conception of the two 
cantos on Mutability appended to 
The Faerie Queene is undoubtedly 
sublime, but its sublimity does not 
extend to the verbal expression, 

_ _ „ as would have been the case 

Thomsa Saeknlle, Earl of Dorset .^, -, „ ,,.,, ,. , 

With Shelley or Milton. Nor does 

Spenser possess any considerable power of deUneatiug tragic emotion. These 

deductions made, there is scarcely any strictly poetical excellence which it is 

possible to refuse him, 

Spenser's appearance in the domain of English poetry is most striking 

from its suddenness audits immediate recognition as the phenomenon of which 

all who were jealous of the honour of English literature had been rather 

desirous than expectant. It came just at the time when Sidney was with 

reason deploring the barrenness of the poetical field in England, and the instant 

acclamation of Spenser as the man who had taken away that reproach, and 

again given England a place among the lands of the Muses, is creditable to 

the intelligence and patriotism of the time. It may almost be said that night 

covers all performances in English poetry from the deaths of Surrey and Wyatt 

TAemas to the publication of The Shepherd's Calendar in 1579 ; yet upon careful 

Eari'af' retrospective scrutiny we may discover that the continuity, pointed out with 

i>fri^ admirable perception by SheUey as one of the main characteristics of Knglish 
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poetry, had not ceased ; and thai, in particular, Spenser had had one pre- 
decessor who wanted nothing but pei's<:\erance to have enacted Varius to his 
Virgil. ThiswasTHOMAsSACKViLi,n, Earlof Dorset (1536-1608). Hewastheson 
of Sir Richard Sackville, a supple and dexterous courtier, who, making it his chief 
business to stand well with the powers that were, was always filling some 
lucrative office, but deserves well of literature for having urged Ascham to write 
the Schoolmaster. His son 
also had a genius for official 
life, but the statesman did 
not extinguish the poet until 
he had initiated two remark- 
able works, which he allowed 
to be completed by inferior 
hands. About i;i<,y he formed 
the idea, partly inspired by 
\'irgil and Dante, partly by 
Boccaccio and Lydgate, of a 
visitation of the realms of 
the shades, where the poet 
should hold discourse with 
the most tragic figures of 
English history. He wrote 
the induction and the dia- 
logue with Richard HI.'s 
Buckingham, " with," says 
Dean Church, " a pathetic 
majesty, a genuine sym- 
pathy for the precariousness 
of greatness, which seem a 
prelude to the Elizabethan 
drama," The task was then 
handed o\'er to George Fer- 
rers and William Bald- 
win, two poets about Court 
who as minstrels were mere 
j oumeymen . The former, 
however, was thought to have done the State some ser\"ice by composing inter- 
ludes and masques to divert Edward VI. 'sgrief for the execution of the Protector 
Somerset ; and the latter, in general a persistent ballad-monger, has been 
recently ascertained to be the author of a witty satire. Beware the Cat. 
They worked at Sackville's project according to contract, and published 
it as A Mirror for Magistrates (1559-1561). Sackville, meanwhile, had 
made an epoch-marking contribution to English literature by his share 
in the first English tragedy in blank verse, Gorboduc, acted at the Inner 
Temple on Twelfth Night, 1561, sixteen days before another epoch-marking 
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event, the birth of Francis Bacon. This remarkable production will be noticed 
along with dramatic literature. As the first three acts are the composition 
of Thomas Norton it is, perhaps, more reasonable to assign the original con- 
ception to him than to Sackville, but Sackville's part is much the more 
poetical. After its representation he bade adieu to poetry altogether, and 
was for the rest of his prosperous life the busy, useful, second-class states- 
man, upon whom a costly duty like the entertainment of the Cardinal de 
Chitillon, or a disagreeable one like the announcement of her condemnation 
to Mary Queen of Scots, could always be imposed ; who discharged diplomatic 
missions efficiently, and submitted to be disowned when it suited his royal 
mistress's purpose ; who enriched himself without suspicion of corruption 
or extortion, and worked his way up to the great place of Treasurer, which 
was conferred upon him after the death of Burghley, and which he retained 
until his death. He was also Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and a 
benefactor to the Bodleian Library. The splendid Tudor mansion, Knole 
Park, Sevenoaks, was built by him, and continues in the possession of his 
family. 

Both as a narrative poet and a dramatist Sackville exerted a considerable 
influence upon Elizabethan poetry, and he must have gained a great name 
if his Ufe had been devoted to literature. He shows no token of lyrical faculty, 
and the heaviness of his blank verse in Gorbodtic renders it very doubtful 
whether he possessed any ; but he wields the rhyme royal with perfect mastery ; 
and the vigour of his allegorical impersonations reveals a truly poetical imagina- 
tion. His great fault is insistence; he fairly wrings his subject out, and, 
straining his own imagination to the uttermost, leaves no scope to his reader's. 
All his subjects are taken from the gate of hell ; it must remain a question 
whether the same poetical power which there stood him in such stead might 
have served him equally well to depict human action and the joy of life. The 
following is his impersonation of Old Age, one of a gallery of equally striking 
pictures of the doleful figures which the poet encounters ere he enters Charon's 
bark under the guidance of Sorrow : 

And next, in order sad, Old Age we found, 
His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind ; 

With drooping cheer still poring on the ground. 
As on the place where Nature had assigned 
To rest, when that the Sisters had untwined 

His vital thread, and ended with their knife 

The fleeting course of fast declining life. 

There heard we him with broke and hollow plaint 

Rue with himself his end approaching fast. 
And all for nought his wretched mind torment 

With sweet remembrance of his pleasures past. 

And fresh delights of lusty youth forewast ' ; 
Recounting which, how would he sob and shriek^ 
And to be young again of Jove beseek I 

* Wasted. 
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But an the cruel fates so fixed be 

That time prepast can not return again, 
This one request of Jove yet prayed he, 

That in such withered plight and wretched pain 

As eld, accompanied with his loathsome train, 
Had brought on him, all were it woe and grief, 
He might a while yet linger forth his life. 

And not so soon descend into the pit. 

Where Death, when he the mortal corpse hast slain. 
With reckless hand in grave doth cover it. 

Thereafter never to enjoy again 

The gladsome light, but, in the ground y-lain, 
In depth of darkness waste and wear to nought. 
As he had ne'er into the world been brought. 

But who had seen him sobbing how he stood 

Unto himself, and how he would bemoan 
His youth forepast, as though it brought him good 

To talk of youth, all were his youth foregone. 

He would have mused, and marvelled much whereon 
This wretched Age should life desire so fain. 
And knows full well life doth but length his pain. 

Crookbacked he was, tooth-shaken, and blear-eyed ; 

Went on three feet, and sometimes crept on four. 
With old lame bones that rattled by his side. 

His scalp all pitted, and he with age forlore. 

His withered fist still knocking at Death's door, 
Fumbling and drivelling as he draws his breath. 
For brief, the shape and messenger of Death. 

The mastery both of verbal and metrical expression in a youth of twenty -one 
are certainly very remarkable. If Queen Elizabeth had possessed a nice 
discernment in poetry she would have discovered Sackville's fitness for the 
official laureateship for which Spenser was too great and the other contemporary 
poets too small ; and we should have possessed a series of historical poems 
of much poetical merit and even greater historical value. 

Sackville was a bom poet, diverted from poetry by the pursuits of states- 
manship. George Gascoigne (1525 ? -1577) is, on the other hand, an George 
unusual instance of a poet who wrote, or at least published, nothing until ^^^^^s*^ 
past forty. He was the son of a Bedfordshire knight, and a descendant of 
the Chief Justice who long, though it seems undeservedly, enjoyed the renown 
of having laid a Prince of Wales by the heels. Choosing the Prince rather 
than the ancestor for his model, Gascoigne, a gay young Templar, got himself 
disinherited for his dissolute courses, and spent his life under the pressure 
of debt, which he only partially relieved b)^ marrying a widow in middle life. 
He was afterwards returned to Parliament for Midhurst, but, perhaps to 
frustrate the immunitv from arrest which he would thus have obtained, was 
prevented from taking his seat by the machinations of his adversaries, who 
accused him, among other heinous offences, of being " a common rhymer." 
To avoid persecution he went abroad, served with distinction in the Low 
Countries, was taken prisoner, and returned with iulce helium inexpertis on 
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his lips as the sum of his miUtary experience. His services, it is hkdy, 
recommended him to the favour of Leicester, who employed him in writing 
and devising shows for the festivities at Kenilworth. Many of these are 
included in a volume entitled The Princely Pleasures at the Court of Kenilworth, 




Geoi^ Gftscoigne presentiag: his Book to tbe Queen 
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published in 1576. His prose tale, Hemetes the Hermit, was recited before 
Qneen Elizabeth, and translated by himself into three languages. Only the 
year before his death he produced his best known work, the satire entitled 
The Steel Glass. The title is derived from the notion that a mirror of steel 
reflects objects more faithfully than a mirror of glass, a doctrine most comfort- 
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able to English manufacturers, who at that period could make the former 
but not the latter. He died in October 1577. 

Gascoigne was certainly not an wwcommon rhymer, but he holds an 
important place in Elizabethan literature as a pioneer in many departments. 
" His Supposes, after Ariosto," says Mr. Sidney Lee, " is the earliest extant 
comedy in English prose ; his Jocasta, after Euripides, is the second earliest 
tragedy in blank verse ; his Sleel Glass is probably the earliest regular 
verse satire ; his Certain Notes of 
Instruction concerning the Making 
of Verse is the eariiest English 
critical essay ; his Adventures of 
Ferdinands Jeronimi, translated 
from Bandello, one of the earliest 
known Italian tales in English 
prose." If he had lived later and 
caught the contagion of enthusiasm 
from Campion and his contem- 
poraries, he might have been a 
lyrical poet of distinriioii. There 
is an airy grace in the following 
stanzas, altliough the allegory some- 
what halts, the poet liaving pro- 
fessed himself to be condemned by 
Craft and Falsehood, who should 
have no place in the Court of 
Beauty, and admitting the justice 
of his sentence after all : 

Down then I fell upon my knee, 

All flat before Dame beauty's face, 
And cried, " Good Lady, pardon me, 

Which here appeal unto your grace. 
You know, if I have been untrue, 
II was in too much praising you. 




'Printet/for Tt^chard Smith. 
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" And though this judge doth make such haste 
To shed with shame my guiltless blood ; 
Yet let your pity first be placed 

To save the man that meant you good. 
So shall you show yourself a Queen, 
And I may be your servant seen." 

Quoth Beauty, " Well, because I guess 
What thou dost mean henceforth to flee ; 

Althou jh thy faults deserve no less 
Than Justice here hath judged thee ; 

Wilt thou be bound to stint aU strife. 

And be true prisoner all thy life ? " 

"Yea, Madam," quoth I, "that I shall; 
Lo Faith and Truth my sureties." 
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^Why, then," quoth she, "come when I call. 
I ask no better warrantise.'* 
Thus am I Beauty's bounden thrall, 
At her command when she doth call. 

The time for elegant imitations of the Georgics was not yet, but Thomas 
TussER (1524 ? -1580), without intending it, produced a fair English ap- 
proximation to the more ancient Works and Days of Hesiod. Having been 
a chorister at St. Paul's, he entered the service of Baron Paget of Baudeseit 
as musician, married, set up as a farmer in Suffolk, failed, went back to music, 

and returned to farming, and after 
many vicissitudes died in a debtor's 
prison, being " more skilful in all than 
thriving in any vocation." He was, 
however, no charlatan ; his simple and 
straightforward precepts derive from 
experience, and he well merits Southey's 
character of him as " a good, honest, 
homely, useful old rhymer.'* His 
Hundred Good Points of Husbandry 
(1557) were expanded in successive 
editions, until by 1573 they became 
five hundred, united to as many of 
" good housewifery." Their practical 
worth has always been admitted, and 
although there is nothing of poetry 
in them, but the rhyme, their swing, 
terseness, and pithiness are literary 
qualities not always found in more 
pretentious performances. 

Tusser deserves mention from the 
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Title-page of Tusser's <* Hundred Good 

Points of Husbandry " peculiarity of his subject. Some 

writers of higher power but more conventional themes and methods would 
scarcely have merited notice if they had not faintly broken the too general 
pause of song which prevailed during the first years of Elizabeth. Perhaps 
the most remarkable, certainly the most voluminous, of' these is Thomas 
( HURCHYARD (1520 ? -1604), whose pocms are chiefly important in so far 
3 3 they illustrate contemporary transactions in Ireland and Flanders, and 
interesting in so far as they record incidents in his own adventurous life. 
A minstrel by profession, he is now and then a poet by chance. George 
TuRBERViLLE (1540 ? -1610) was esteemed by his contemporaries as a writer 
on hawking, and as the translator of the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, 
but is chiefly interesting now from his curious metrical descriptions of Russian 
manners and customs as observed by him during the mission of Thomas 
Randolph {1568-1569), to which he was secretary. The printed volume in 
which they were collected is lost, but three are preserved by Hakluvt. 
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Turberville was an accomplished gentleman, and is justly praised by a later 
writer for having " broken the ice for our quainter poets that now write," 
Barnabe Googe (1540-1594) made very popular translations of the Zodiacus 
Vita of Marcellus Palingenius and The Reign of Antichrist of Thomas 
Naogeorgus, and produced some original verse of no great merit. Nine 
books of the Mneid were rendered by Thomas Phaer (1510-1560), and 
Ovid's Metamorphoses by Arthur Golding (1535-1605 ? ). 
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that this piece of work, excellent for its time, shoidd have proceeded from 
a Puritan and a translator of Calvin. 

The year 1557, memorable poetically for the composition of the Induction 
to A Mirror for Magistrates, was also distinguished by the publication of 
the first asylum for English fugitive verse. Tottefs Miscellany, in emulation 
of the volumes in which Lodovico Dolce had long been enshrining the minor 
productions of the most clamorously vocal period of Italian poetry, gathered 
up, under the editorship of Nicholas Grimald, the waifs and strays of a poor 
era. Some aid, nevertheless, was lent by gleaning from the remains of Surrey 
and Wyatt. The next important anthology, The Paradise of Dainty Devices 
{1576), indicates progress, but affords no token of the surprising development 
of l^'iical pwjtry immediately at hand. This may be dated from 1584, when 
a superior anthology appeared under the editoiship of Clement Robinson, 
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and ground was broken in another direction by the songs imbedded in Lyly*s 
plays, Alexander and Campaspe and Sappho and Phaon. Within four years 
more the silent bowers of the English Muses were resounding with melodious 
song. A more startling transition is not recorded in literary history than this 
almost unique instance of the lyricid inspiration occasionally vouchsafed to 
the individual being suddenly poured out upon a nation. No art, no study, 
no conjuncture of favourable circumstances could have brought it about ; 

no " taking thought " could have 
added this cubit to the stature of 
English poetry. 

The lyrists of the time may be 
divided into four classes : (i) Poeti- 
cal artists, like Watson and Breton, 
who cultivate poetry svstemati- 
cally, and are sometimes lifted high 
above their ordinary selves , (2) Dra- 
matists and novelists, like Lyly and 
Lodge, whose poetry is kept sub- 
ordinate to their professional pur- 
suits; (3) Men of the world, like 
Sir Edward Dyer, who occasionally 
find poetry an apter medium than 
prose to record visitations of serious 
thought ; (4) Mere singers of tune- 
ful snatches, a class not created but 
greatly fostered by the almost uni- 
versal study of music as a branch 
of liberal education. The latter 
class will be best reserved for the 
period of James, when it attained 
its highest development. Before 
speaking of the others, we may 
Title-pag:e of Robinson's •* Handefull of pause for a moment upon ahnost 

pleasant deUtes," 1584 ^j^e only lyrical composition of the 

interval between Surrey and Sidney which has obtained general popularity — 
the very beautiful Renewing of Love of Richard Edwards (1523 ? -1566), 
a professional musician and Court playwright, several of whose songs have 
reached us. It begins : 

In going to my naked bed, as one that would have slept, 
I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before had wept. 
She sighed sore, and sung full sweet, to bring the babe to rest, 
That would not csase, but cri^d still, in sucking at her breast. 
She was full weary of her watch, and griev6d with her child : 
She rock6d it, and rated it, till that on her it smiled. 
Then did she say, ** Now have I found this proverb true to prove. 
The lalliug out of faithful friends renewing is of love." 
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Then took I paper, pen, and ink, this proverb for to write, 
In register for to remain of such a worthy wight. 
As she proceeded thus in song unto her little brat. 
Much matter uttered she of weight in place where as she sat ; 
And prov6d plain there was no beast, nor creature having life, 
Could well be known to live in love without discord and strife. 
Then kissed she her little babe, and sware by God above, 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 

Of the writers who cultivated poetry as a profession, the oldest was 
the best. Nicholas Breton will more properly be considered when we 
reach the Jacobean period, but of his early lyrics it may here be said that 
their excessive fluency injured his reputation ; greatly admired by his con- 
temporaries, they were soon almost entirely forgotten. Yet one lyric of most 
admirable pathos and truth to nature is attributed to Breton, although, 
appearing in an anthology which has contributions from other hands, it is 
not certainly from his pen : 

Sweet Lullaby 

Come, little babe, come, silly soul. 

Thy father's shame, thy mother's grief, 
Bom as I doubt to all our dole, 

And to thyself unhappy chief : 
Sing lullaby, and lap it warm. 
Poor soul that thinks no creature harm. 

Thou little think'st and less dost know 

The cause of this thy mother's moan ; 
Thou want'st the wit to wail her woe, 

And I myself am all alone ; 
Why dost thou weep ? why dost thou wail ? 
And know'st not yet what thou dost ail. 

Come, little wretch — ah, silly heart ! 

Mine only joy, what can I more ? 
If there be any wrong they smart. 

That may the destinies implore : 
'Twas I, I say, against my will, 
I wail the time, but be thou still. 

And dost thou smile ? O thy sweet face I 

Would God himself He thee might see ! 
No doubt thou would'st soon purchase grace, 

I know right well, for thee and me : 
But come to mother, babe, and play, 
For father false is fled away. 

Sweet boy, if it be fortune's chance 

Thy father home again to send, 
If Death do strike me with his lance, 

Yet may'st thou me to him commend : 
If any ask thy mother's name, 
Tell him by love she purchased blame. 

Then will his gentle heart soon yield : 

I know him of a noble mind : 
Although a lion in the field, 

A lamb in town thou shalt him find 3 
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Ask blessing, babe, be not afraid ; 
His sugared words have me betrayed. 

Then may st thou joy and be right glad ; 

Although n woe I seem to moan, 
Tl V fathe is no ascal lad, 

A nob e vouth of blood and bone : 
H s glanc ng looks f he once smile, 
R ght honest women may beguile. 
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Come, little boy, and rock asleep ; 

Sing lullaby and be thou still ; 
I that can do nought else but weep. 

Will sit by thee and wail my fill, 
God bless my babe, and lullaby 
From this thy father's quality. 

If Breton was the author of 
this lyric he had a dramatic force 
and the insight into human 
nature which should have quali- 
fied him for greater achievements 
than he actually brought to pass, 
though several of his sonsfs have 
true lyrical quahty. The best of 
his prose performances is WiCs 
Trenchmour, an idyll of angling 
which is no unworthy precursor 
of Izaak Walton. Thomas Watson 
(1557? -1592) took his art more 
seriously than Breton, but had 
much less natural gift. His 
madrigals are poor ; and the 
eighteen-line sonnet monstrosities 
of his Hecatompathia are chiefly 
interesting as elaborate contribu- 
tions to those Elizabethan sonnet- 
cycles of which Sidney's Astropkel, Spenser's j4»w>'e«», and Shakespeare's Sonnets 
are memorable examples. The question how far these cycles were artificial exer- 
cises and how far expressions of real feeling is one of great interest, but needs 
to be propounded again with each successive author. There is no reason to 
think that the sonnet meant much more to Watson than a Uterary exercise ; 
a large proportion of his pieces are translations or imitations from the French 
or Italian. Translation into Latin verse was his forte, and this gift, rare 
among Englishmen of his time, was successfully exercised upon Tasso's 
Aminta. He was a gentleman-author, an amateur of music, and especially 
patronised by Walsingham, wtiose favour he had gained in Paris. 

Although Bartholomew Yong is principally known as a translator 
of Italian and Spanish prose, he has a c^aim to a place among poets from 
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his twenty-four contributions to England's Helicon (i6oo), even though these 
are mostly translations. His best known work is his rendering of the Diana 
of Montemayor, which may have been seen in MS, by Shakespeare when he 
wrote The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Henry Constable {1562 1613) a man of good family became a Roman 
Catholic early in life, and spent 
many years in Paris, where he 
played an ambiguous part as 
agent, perhaps spy, for Pope 
and Queen at the same time 
In 1603 he was imprisoned m 
the Tower, but was liberated 
in the following year, and died 
at Liege in 1613. His Diana 
a collection of sonnets was 
published in 1592, and repub 
lished in 1594 with additional 
jjoems, not all of which are his 
In 1600 he appears as a con 
tributor of pastoral poems to 
the celebrated anthology Fng 
land's Helicon. These though 
diffuse, evince genuine rustic 
feeling, and entitle him to a 
good position among the m nor 
lyrists of his day. Nor are 
his sonnets devoid of ment It 
must be set to the credit of a 
dubious character to have been 
the friend of Sidney in early 
youth, and to have celebrated 
the publication of S dney s 
Apology for Poetry in a sonnet 
inspired by real emotion 




Title pag« of Bartholomew Yons'i 



Give pardon blessed soul to m> bold cnes 
If the> mportune nterrupt thy song 
Which now with joj ful notes thou s ng st among 
The angel chonsters of the heavenly skies 
Give pardon eke sweet soul to my slow cr es 
That s nee I saw thee now t s so long 
And yet the tears that unto thee belong 
To thee as yet they did not sacrifice, 
I did not know that thou wert dead before, 

I did not feel the grief I did sustain ; 
The greater stroke astonisheth the more. 

Astonishment takes from us sense of pain. 
I stood amazed when others' tears begun. 
And now begin to weep when they have done. 
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OR. 

The excellcDt conceitful Sonnets 

of H. C. Augmcnred wriih diucrs 

QjiMoizainsofbonQTiUcuid 

Icrncd paranign. 



Sonnet-cycles prevailed exceedingly from 1593 to 1596, during which period 
volumes of sonnets were published by poets of such repute as Chapman, 
Drayton, and Barnfield, and a number of minor minstrels, among whom 
Barnabe Barnes holds the first place. After this date the fashion ceased, 
though there is reason to think that the finest of Shakespeare's sonnets were 
yet to come. Perhaps the final blow was dealt by the publication in 1597 
of three hundred and twenty-six spiritual sonnets at one fell swoop by Henry 
LOK, who next year is found unsuccessfully suing for the appointment of 
keeper of the Queen's bears and mas- 
tiffs. Barnes (1569 ? -1609), a son of 
the Bishop of Durham, is a sonnetteer 
of real merit. He wrote two volumes 
of poetry, one spiritual, the other secu- 
lar ; and The DeviPs Charter, a tragedy 
on the history of Pope Alexander VI. 
Some of his sonnets are almost modem 
DcoidedintOTiij.Decad5. in thought and expression : 

tfMiim mi Uai iffi fiiri ^^ ' Sweet Content, where is thy mild 

abode ? 
Is it with shepherds and light-hearted 

Which sing upon the downs and pipe 
abroad, 
Tending their flocks and cattle on the 

Ah, sweet Content, where dost thou safely 

In heaven, with angels that the praises 

sing 
Of Him who made, and rules at his 

behest. 
The minds and hearts of every living 

Ah, sweet Content, where doth thine harbour 
hold? 

Is it in churches with religious men 
Which please the gods with prayers manifold, 

And in their studies meditate it then } 
Whether thou dost in earth or heaven appear. 
Be where thou wilt, thou wilt not harbour here. 

Much of Barnes's amorous poetry in his Parlkenophill seems trembling 
on the verge of excellence, but seldom attains it. He is one of the few English 
poets who have essayed the difficult sestine stanza, which he has converted 
into a lyrical measure by making it octosyllabic. 

Robert Southwell (1561 ? -1595) has obtained a higher place in English 
poetry than strictly his due, on account of the compassion excited by his fate. 
Belonging to a Roman Catholic family, he was sent to the Continent for his 
education, and returned to England ambitious for the crown of martyrdom, 
which, in the opinion of his co-religionists, he obtained by his execution for 
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treason in 1595. That he was guilty of treason is unquestionable ; the fault, 
however, was not his, but that of Pope Pius V,, who, by excommunicating 
and deposing Elizabeth, had rendered every Roman Catholic ecclesiastic 
an emissary of conspiracy and rebellion. Every such ecclesiastic was bound, 
bv liis allegiance to the Pope, to tell his flock that their Queen was an 
usurper — an Athaliah awaiting a Jehoiada. The conduct of the English Govern- 
ment was that prescribed by the 
circumstances, and exactly the same 
as that which any other Government 
would have adopted in its place. 
This in no respect impairs the honour 
due to Southwell for his single- 
minded enthusiasm, or for his courage 
and constancy. Apart from the man, 
the poet is interesting on two grounds 
— the rhetorical merit of much of his 
verse, and the first indications of 
the far-fetched metaphysical conceit 
which so marred the poetry of 
Donne and Crashaw and Cowley in 
the next century. He has, like 
these writers, great fertility of con- 
ception ; ideas throng upon him, and 
he entertains and arrays all with 
indiscriminate hospitality. When 
writing simply and naturally he can 
be very pleasing, as in the following 
lines; 

The lopped tree in time may grow again ; 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower ; 
The sorest wight may find release of pain ; 

The driest soil suck in some moistening shower. 
Times go by turns and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 

The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow ; 

She draws her favours to the lowest ebb ; 
Her time hath equal times to come and go ; 

Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web. 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 

Not always fail of leaf nor ever spring, 

No endless night yet not eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise yet fear to fall. 

Fortune has been most unkind to Richard Baenfield (1574-1627) in 
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depriving him for nearly three centuries of the honour due to his two best 
poems, but most kind in bestowing this on no less a person than Shakespeare. 
These are the beautiful lines on the song of the nightingale, beginning, " As 
it fell upon a day," and the sonnet to R. L., " If music and sweet poetry agree," 
both of which, being printed in The Passionaie Pilgrim, were ascribed to 

and only 



HELICON. 

Carta pUceni fupens, 
puracumvertcvcnite, 

Et mamb'us pun's 
fumice foncis aquam. 



restored to Bamfield 
upon their discovery in a 
copy of his then almost 
unknown writings. The 
so-called ode is not very 
Shakespearean, but the 
authorship of the sonnet 
would hardly have been 
questioned upon internal 
evidence alone ; 
If Music and sweet Poetry 

As they must needs, the 

sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great 

'twixt thee and me. 
Because thou lov'st the 

one, and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, 

whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish 

human sense ; 
Spenser to me, whose deep 

conceit is such 
As, passing all conceit, needs 

no defence. 
Thou lov'st to hear the 

sweet melodious sound 
That Phcebus' lute, the 

queen of music, makes ; 
And I in deep delight am 

chiefly drowned 
When as himself to singing 

he betakes. 
One god is god of both, as 

poets feign ; 
One knight loves both, and 

both in thee remain. 

Bamfield certainly did not encumber himself with poetical baggage for the 
ascent of Parnassus. The greater part oi iiis slender store of verse was produced 
by the age of twenty, which may excuse a questionable morality which was 
probably nothing worse than boyish affectation. Here, as evervwhere, he 
manifests pure poetical qualities, and it wns a loss to English literature when, 
perhaps upon inheriting a patrimonial estate, he quitted the exceUent literary 
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society he had enjoyed in London for his native Staffordshire, where he remained 
obstinately silent until his death in 1627. 

The lives and general personal and literary characters of Lyly, Greene, Lyrical 
and Lodge have been treated elsewhere, and in this place it is only necessary Lyi7 Greene, 
to speak of them as lyric poets. In our estimation, Lodge is the truest lyrist ^*^ 
among them. The best lyrics of Lyly and Greene are not, strictly speaking, 
songs, but little poems, musical indeed, but whose length is rather conditioned 
by the subject than the melody. Lyly's famous song of Apelles on Campaspe 
is a notable instance. Rather than quote anything so universally known, we 
give the no less beautiful " Nightingale Song " : 

What bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 
O 'tis the ravished nightingale. 
Jug, jug, jug, jug, tereni she cries, 
And still her woes at midnight rise, 
Brave prick song! Who is't now we hear? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear; 
How at heaven's gates she claps her wings! 
The mom not waking till she sings. 
Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat 
Poor robm redbreast tunes his note! 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing 
Cuckoo! to welcome in the spring. 
Cuckoo! to weloome in the spring. 

Greene's verses are frequently steeped in the richest hues of poetry, but 
want something of the easy spontaneity of the lyric. They are rarely snatches 
of simple melody, but patterns of sonorous stateliness, such as might have 
passed for examples of an Elizabethan Keats. If they are to be regarded 
as songs, they are songs for the concert chamber : 

Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content ; 

The quiet mind is richer than a crown ; ' 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent ; 

The poor estate scorns Fortune's angry frown. 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss. 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 

The homely house that harbours quiet rest ; 

The cottage that affords no pride nor care ; 
The mean that 'grees with country music best ; 

The sweet consort of mirth and music's fare ; 
Obscured life sets down a type of bliss : 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 

As Greene reminds us of Keats, so Lodge sometimes reminds us of Blake. 
It is difficult to think that Blake had no knowledge of " Love's Wantonness " 
when he wrote " How sweet I roamed from field to field " : 

Love guards the roses of thy lips, 

And flies about them like a bee ; 
If I approach he forward skips, 

And if I kiss he stingeth me. 

VOL. II K 
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Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 

And sleeps within their pretty shrine, 
And if I look the boy will hover, 

And from their orbs shoot shafts divine. 

Love works thy heart within his fire, 

And in my tears co:h form the same ; 
And if I tempt it will retire, 

And of my plaints doth make a game. 

Love, let me cull her choicest flowers. 

And pity me, and calm her eye. 
Make soft her heart, dissolve her lowers. 

Then will I praise thy deity. 

The same daring imagination is shown in the gorgeous " Description of 
Rosal5md," a rare example of continuous hyperbole never transgressing the 
limits allowable to impassioned feeling. The less-known " Hamadiyad's Song " 
is an instance of the power of genuine lyrical emotion to exalt what without it 
would be mere commonplace : 

Pluck the fruit and taste the pleasure, 

Youthful Lordings, of delight ! 
While occasion gives you seizure. 

Feed your fancies and your sight 1 
After death, when you are gone, 
Joy and Pleasure is there none. 

Here on earth no thing is stable ; 

Fortune's changes well are known. 
While as Youth doth them enable. 

Let your seeds of joy be sown. 
After death, when you are gone, 
Joy and Pleasure is there none. 

Feast it freely with your lovers : 

BUthe and wanton sweets do fade. 
Whilst that lively Cupid hovers 

Round about this lovely shade. 
Sport it freely one to one, 
After death is pleasure none. 

Now the pleasant Spring allureth, 

And both place and time invite. 
Out ! Alas ! What heart endureth 

To disclaim his sweet delight ? 
After death, when we are gone, 
Joy and Pleasure is there none. 

The Earl of As already mentioned, another class of lyrical poets was formed by those 
Oxford jnen of society w^ho occasionally turned aside from pleasure or business to the 

solace of poetry. After Raleigh, Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford (1550-1604), 
is the most perfect type of the poetical courtier. So great was his brilliancy 
as an ornament of Elizabeth's Court, and so strong his position as the son-in-law 
of Burghley, that nothing but his perverse wrong-headedness could have 
prevented his rising to the highest dignities of the State ; but neither his 
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gallant bearing nor his accomplishments of mind and person could counterweigh 
the bad impression of his endless escapades and broils ; he lost all consideration, 
and died in retirement. It is singular that much of the fugitive poetry which 
he contributed to the anthologies of the day should be of a religious character. 
As a lyrist he has considerable merit, and is commended as a dramatist, but 
his plays are lost. The best-known of his poems, and deservedly so, is his 
graceful colloquy with Fond Desire : 

Come hither, shepherd's swain. 

Sir, what do ye require ? 
I pray thee show to me thy name. 

My name is Fond Desire. 

Where wert thou bom, Desire ? 

In pride and pomp of May. ~ 

By whom, sweet boy, wert thou begot .' 

By Self-conceit, men say. 

Tell me who was thy nurse ? 

Fresh youth, in sugared joy. 
What was thy meat and daily food ? 

Sad sighs and great annoy. 

What hadst thou then to drink ? 

Unfeigned lovers' tears. 
What cradle wert thou rocked in f 

In hope devoid of fears. 

What lulled thee to thy sleep ? 

Sweet thoughts which hked one best. 
And where is now thy dwelling-place f 

In gentle hearts I rest. 

What thing doth please thee most ? 

To gaze on beauty still. 
Whom dost thou think to be thy foe ? 

Disdain of my good will. 

Doth company displease > 

It doth in many a one. 
Where would Desire then choose to be ? 

He loves to muse alone. 
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Will ever age or death 

Bring thee unto decay ? 
No, no. Desire both hves and dies 

A thousand times a day. 

Then, Fond Desire, farewell, 
Thou art no mate for me. 

I should be loth methinks to dwell, 
With such an one as thee. 



Sir Edward Dyer (rf. 1607) was in so far the opposite of Oxford as to be sir Edward 
a man of weight and character, and the friend, legatee, and pall-bearer of ^^" 
Philip Sidney, whom Oxford wished to assassinate. Like Oxford, however, 
he was subject to disastrous eclipses of the Royal favour, which he is said 
to have on one occasion regained by threatening to go into a consumption. 
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"And hereupon her majesty hath forgiven him." Like Oxford, also, he 
withdrew much from observation in the latter part of his life, and died in 
embarrassed circumstances, which may have been owing to his reported 
partiality to alchemy. He was an early friend of Spenser, a man of high 
culture, and the author of several poems, one which would have made him 
famous if his name had been more generally associated with it. It is hardly 
necessary to reproduce so well-known a poem as My Mini to me a Kingdom is, 
but one stanza may be quoted to point out the reflection of it in a still 
better known poem of Shirley's : 

Some weigh their pleasure by their lust, 

Their wisdom by their rage of will ; 
Their treasure is their only trust ; 

A cloaked craft their store of skill. 
But all the pleasure that I find 
Is to maintain a quiet mind. 



Shirley : 



Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill : 

But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still. 



The attribution of a translation of six idylls of Theocritus to Dyer seems 
extremely uncertain. 

Three poets of the time stand altogether aloof from the lyric — ^William 
Warner, Abraham Fraunce, and Thomas Edwards. Of these, Warner 
obtained much the highest reputation in his own day, being actually paralleled 
with Spenser. He was probably indebted for this unmerited distinction to 
the national character of his principal work, Albion'^ England, first published 
in 1386, and enlarged by successive continuations down to the author's own 
day. It may be compared in design to Ovid's Fasti, being a versified history 
of England, fabulous in many parts then deemed true, with an inter- 
mixture of unquestionable legend. Warner's significance in English literary 
history is derived less from his sensible and manly, but not very poetical epic,* 
than from his peculiar position as the only considerable poet of his day who was 
entirely unaffected by Italian example, and wrote in lines of fourteen syllables 
as though Surrey, Wyatt, and their followers had never existed. The best 
parts of his poem are the episodes, one of which, Argcntile and Curan, has 
been frequently republished and imitated. He was by profession an attorney, 
and died at Amwell in 1609. 

Abraham Fraunce (1560 ? -1633 ? ) is only remarkable for his persistence 
in the thankless task of composing in hexameters. Thomas Edwards (fl. 1595), 
not to be confounded with the author of The Renewing of Love, whose Cephalus 
and Procris, and Narcissus, have lately been retrieved from a unique 
copy, is a writer of a much higher order, who might have attained distinction 
if he had continued to write. At the date of his publication his command 
of language was evidently imperfect, and hence he is continually obscure, 
but not with the obscurity of affectation. We are continually tantalised 
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with glimpses of an almost Keatsian beauty, which never become definite. 
Nothing is known of Edwards's life ; he seems to speak of himself as a poor 
scholar, and must have had some connection with the family of Argall, eminent 
notaries, to a member of which his volume is dedicated. 

With the important exception of the Border Ballads, Scotch poetry, so 
flourishing at the beginning of 
the century, all but died away 
during its course. Many of the 
occasional pieces written under 
Mary Stuart and James VI. have 
considerable merit, but this merit 
is seldom or never of a poetical 
order. The poetical ballads and 
satires, for example, of Robert 
Sempill (1530 ? -1595) have both 
vigour and historical value, but 
can hardly be regarded as poetry. 
Apart from the curious play of 
" Philotus," the only regular 
poems of the time of any im- 
portance are those of Alexander 
Hume (1560 ? -1609), minister of 
Logic, near Stirling, a son of 
Baron Polwarth. The chief cha- 
racteristics of his poems, which 
have been recently collected, are 
a dignified stateliness of manner 
and a keen eye for the broader 
effects of natural scenerv. The 
former is especially evinced in 
his Triumph of the Lord, a poem 
on the discomfiture of the Ar- 
mada, the latter in his Descrip- 
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Hon of the Day Estivall, too long even for the longest day, but a glowing 
representation of the pomp of summer : 

The ample heaven of fabric sure 

In cleanness doth surpass 
The crystal and the silver pure 

Or clearest polished glass. 

The time so tranquil is and still 

That nowhere shall ye find, 
Save in a high and barren hill. 

An air of peeping wind. 



All trees and simples, great and small, 
That balmy leaf do bear, 
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Than they were painted on a wall 
No more they move or stir. 

Calm is the deep and purple sea, 

Yea, smoother than the sand, 
The waves that weltering wont to be 

Are stable like the land. 

So silent is the cessile ^ air, 

That every cry and call 
The hills and dales and forest fair 

Again repeat them all. 

The Border The principal cause of the poetical lethargy of Scotland was, no doubt. 

Minstrelsy |j^g absorption of the intellect of the nation in political and theological contests. 
The disquiet which prevailed on the Scotch and English border was of another 
sort, and encouraged poetry by the continued succession of picturesque and 
tragic incident. The great bulk of the Border Minstrelsy probably came into 
being during this century, although the precise date of any ballad can rarely 
be fixed, and almost all have undergone modification, not always for the worse, 
at the hands of successive generations of reciters and transcribers. They 
usually turn upon some contemporary incident impressive to the popular 
imagination. The majority are deeds of violence or treachery, provoking 
pity or indignation, which sometimes takes a sarcastic turn. Their dramatic 
force is frequently intense, and their artlessness has all the effect of the most 
consummate art. A much smaller class deal with the supernatural. Of these 
The Demon Lover is the finest, but is so well known that we pass it by for 
the eerie tale of The Wife of Usher^s Well, all the more impressive from its 
fragmentary character. It has been used to complete the better known Clerk 
of Oxenford, 

The Wife of Usher's Well 

There lived a wife at Usher's Well, 

And a wealthy wife was she, 
She had three stout and stalwart sons, 

And sent them o'er the sea. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane, 
When word came to the careline wife, 

That her three sons were gane. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three, 
When word came to the carline wife 

That her sons she'd never see. 

" I wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fishes in the flood, 
Till my three sons come hame to me 

In earthly flesh and blood." 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

When nights are long and mirk, 

* Yielding. 
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The carline wife's three sons came hame. 
And their hats were o' the birk. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 

Nor yet in any sheugh ; * 
But at the gates of Paradise 

That birk grew fair eneugh. 

Blow up the fire, my maidens I 

Bring water from the well ! 
For a' my house shall feast this night. 

Since my three sons are well." 

And she has made them to a bed, 
She's made it large and wide 

And she's ta'en her mantle her about 
Sat down at the bed-side. 

Up then crew the red, red cock, 

And up and crew the grey ; 
The eldest to the youngest said, 
'Tis time we were away." 
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The cock he hadna crawed but once, 
And clapped his wings at a', 
♦ When the youngest to the eldest said, 

" Brother, we must awa'." 

"The cock doth craw, the day doth dawn. 
The channerin' worm doth chide ; 
Gin we be missed out of our place, 
O sair pain we maun bide. 

" Fare ye weel, my mother dear I 

Fareweel to barn and byre ; 
And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 

That kindles my mother's fire." 

Poetry of tliis stamp is rare in the English ballad of the century, which English 
exhibits hardly any imaginative power, and is mainly confined to versifying ^^^^^^ 
contemporary transactions such as the " winning of Cales " [Cadiz] and the 
adventures of Stukeley, or romantic incidents so generally credited as to 
have taken rank as popular tales, such as The Blind Beggar^s Daughter 
of Bednall Green, The Spanish Lady^s Love, and Th^- Merchant's Daughter 
of Bristol, Sometimes the poet goes back to an ancient legend, as in the 
ballads on King Lear and Fair Rosamond ; but almost the only instance of 
a purely fictitious tale is Ki^ig Copheiua, where the peculiar form shows 
that the minstrel simply appropriated an old metrical romance. Tennyson's 
modern rendering has far more of the true ballad spirit. As a rule, the English 
balladist is more of a professional than his Scotch brother, and sets himself 
more systematically to besing his subject. He deals with its most obvious 
aspects in a matter of fact way, and has few of the Caledonian gleams of high 
imagination. Such a ballad as The Lady Turned Serving-man is mere 
rhymed prose, which irresistibly suggests the blind man and his dog. But 

^ Wood — 5 haw. 
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the singer has frequently a fine instinct for heroism, and can render full justice 
to such a theme as the sea fight between Lord Howard and Sir Andrew Barton, 
the Scotch rover. Sir Andrew has beams attached to his maintop, which he 
lets fall upon the deck of the enemy, thus sinking the hostile vessel. Every 
Scot who has essayed to drop this contrivance has been shot by the English 
archer Horseley, and at last Sir Andrew comes forward himself in his armour 
of proof : 

Sir Andrew he did swarve the tree, 

With right good will he swarved then. 
Upon his breast did Horseley hit. 

But the arrow bounded back again. 
Then Horseley spied a privy place 

With a perfect eye in a secret part ; 
Under the spole of his right arm 

He smote Sir Andrew to the heart. 






Fight on, my men," Sir Andrew says, 
A little I'm hurt, but yet not slain. 
I'll but lie down and bleed a while, 

And then I'll rise and fight again. 
Fight on, my men," Sir Andrew says, 

" And never flinch before the foe ; 
And stand fast by St. Andrew's cross 

Until you hear my whistle blow." 

They never heard his whistle blow — 

Which made their hearts wax sore adread : 
Then Horseley said, " Aboard, my lord, 

For well I wot Sir Andrew's dead." 
They boarded then his noble ship, 

They boarded it with might and main ; 
Eighteen score Scots alive they found. 

The rest were either maimed or slain. 

This is historical ; the incident occurred in 1511, and the " noble ship " 
became the second vessel in Henry VIII. 's navy. It is to be feared that 
there is not equal authority for the exploits, at the siege of Ghent, of the heroine 
of the spirited ballad, Mary Ambree, though they are probably not quite 
devoid of foundation : 

She led up her soldiers in battle array 

'Gainst three times their number at break of the day ; 

Seven hours in skirmish continued she : 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

She fill6d the skies with the smoke of her shot. 
And her enemies* bodies with bullets so hot ; 
For one of her own men a score killed she : 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

And when her false gunner, to spoil her intent, 

Awa/ all her pellets and powder had sent, 

Straight with her keen weapon she slashed him in three ; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

fia//ad It will be observed that Mary Ambree is written in anapaestic metre, 

^^^^ which is also the case with a few of the ballads of the time. These are generally 
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01 a humorous character, such as The Miller of Mansfield. Perhaps the 
only example of trisyllabic metre being adapted to a theme of tragic interest 
is the Scotch ballad of The Bonnie Earl of Murray ^ and there is scarcely 
an instance of its being employed for songs before the Restoration. Anapaests 
and their congeners, however, peep occasionally into old ballads like True 
Thomas, and largely leaven merry strains, such as the ringing Bacchanalian 
carol, Jolly Good Ale and Old, profanely attributed to a bishop : 

I love no roast but a nut-brown toast, 

And a crab laid in the fire ; 
A little bread shall do me stead. 

Much bread I not desire. 
No frost, nor snow, nor wind, I trow, 

Can hurt me if I wold ; 
I am so wrapped and thoroughly lapped 

In jolly good ale and old. 

And Tib, my wife, that as her life 

Loveth well good ale to seek, 
Full oft drinks she till ye may see 

The tears run down her cheek : 
Then doth she trowl to me the bowl 

Even as a maltworm shold. 
And saith, " Sweetheart, I took my part 

Of this jolly good ale and old." 

If Bishop Still was the author, which is not likely, " Tib " must be a fair 
creation of the poet, for he was not married in 1566, the date of the primitive 
English comedy. Gammer Gurton^s Needle^ where the song first appeared, 
though it is believed to be still older. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PREDECESSORS OF SHAKESPEARE 

We have now arrived at the threshold of the Uterary movement which has 

given the age of EHzabeth rank among the most important intellectual epochs 

World-wide of the world. Its drama, and its drama alone, has bestowed upon it a place 

*7^F^"rh^ in literature corresponding to that which it has earned in political history 

drama by its deliverance of Europe by the discomfiture of the Armada and in 

science by the method of Bacon and the discoveries of Gilbert and Harvey. 

Without its drama it would still have been a rich and glorious literary epoch 

for England, but no world-wide significance could have been attributed to it. 

Even without Shakespeare it would have vied not unsuccessfully with the 

dramatic literatures of France, Spain, and Germany, and attracted students 

and admirers from all those countries. With Shakespeare, it has obtained 

naturalisation in every civilised land, and more or less metamorphosed every 

national drama. Leaving theologians and philosophers and men of science 

out of the question, and confining our attention to letters, it may safely be 

affirmed that more has been written about Shakespeare than about all other 

European writers together between Dante and Goethe. 

The drama a Nothing is more remarkable in the history of the Elizabethan drama than 

development of \)^Q extreme suddenness of its development. W^e seem to pass in an instant 

(he miracle ^ r -, -, - r^i 

play from an atmosphere of barbarism to an atmosphere of art. The transition 

was indeed abrupt, yet seemed more sudden than was really the case. It 
had been slowly prepared by a long succession of antecedent developments, 
according, by a rare felicity, with the development of the nation itself. It 
has already been described in a previous chapter on the Miracle Play how 
the origin of the English drama was, Hke that of the Greek, religious; how 
the growing taste for pomp and show in church services, partly arising from 
the language in which they were conducted having become unintelligible to 
the people, generated spectacular performances of a religious cast too elaborate 
and too much leavened with profane elements to be suitable for performance 
in church, thus laying the foundation of the modern theatre. The circumstance 
that these representations were given on holidays greatly favoured the mirthful 
element they had included from the first, and at the zenith of the miracle 
play its constituent elements included precursors alike of the more dig 
nified tragedy and the more refined comedy of the coming age. Side by 
side with this entirely democratic form of drama existed another, the toy 
of the learned, but unknown to the people, the scholarly imitation of 
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Terence, written by professors and schoolmasters for representation by 
their pupils. On the Continent this form of drama flourished greatly during 
the later Middle Age ; in England the evidences of its existence are few and 
far between, but it certainly did exist. The preponderating elements of the 
drama at the time 
when the drama 
began to assert for 
itse.f an existence 
independent of the 
miracle play were 
comic, and it might 
be expected that the 
English drama would 
begin with comedy. 
Before, however, this 
step could be taken, 
it had to pass through 
a transition stage — 
the morality, corre- 
sponding to the 
Spanish and Portu- 
guese auio, in which, 
although Man and 
his subtle Enemy 
play their part, and 
celestial and infernal 
personages may be 
called upon to en- 
rich the action and 
redress its balance, 
the characters are 
for the most part 
abstractions, personi- 
fied Vices and Vir- 
tues. Perhaps the 
earliest example of 
tha morality is The 
Pride of Life, written 
probably about 1400, and pnnted in Professor Brandl's Quellen. It is a very 
rude and imperfect production. Mankind, also edited by Professor Brandl, 
was certainly written under Edward IV. We have already referred to a more 
elaborate example in The Castle of Perseverance, where Man is represented 
as hesitating between his good and his evil angel, and standing a siege in a 
stronghold garrisoned by all the Virtues, It was remarked that this de- 
velopment of the miracle play or mystery was favourable to the dramatic 
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art, rendering the poet more independent of conventionalities, and com- 
pelling him to rely mainly upon his own invention. It served as a stepping- 
stone for the Portuguese Gil Vicente, incomparably the greatest dramati'; 
poet of the iirst half of the sixteenth century, to rise into the regions of pu-ely 
secular comedy and farce, where, as well as in his moralities, more amusi i : 
than devout, he displayed the unflagging humour and the unflagging melod ■ 

of Aristophanes. NoEngli;"' 
writer of moralities was a ' 
eminent f>oet like Gil Vicen'.?. 
nor did any venture upon 
the decisive step he took ; 
yet the productions of this 
transition period evince a 
decided advance in art over 
the old miracle play. 

The most important of 
the pure moralities, primi- 
tive drafts of the Spanish 
auios. which became popular 
in England towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, and 
form a transition from the 
miracle play to the interludes 
of He}™'Ood, without, how- 
ever, any approximation to 
the secular drama or any 
but a strictly moral and reli- 
gious purpose, are Everyma:t 
and Hickscorner, the former 
of which has become well 
known from its recent re- 
vival and republication. The 
circumstance argues som'i 
hterary merit, and, in fact, 
although nothing can be 
balder or less quotable than the diction of Everyman, it is a remarkabb 
instance of dramatic effect obtained by simple adherence to an interesting 
action. " The subject of this piece," says Bishop Percy, " is the sum- 
moning of man out of the world by death; and its moral that nothing 
will then avail him but a well-spent life and the comforts of religion." 
After giving a brief analysis, Percy observes with justice : " It is remarka'.)!e 
that in this old simple drama the fable is conducted upon the strictest mod^l 
of the Greek tragedy. The action is simply one, the time of action is that 
of the performance, the scene is never changed, nor the stage ever empty. 
Except in the circumstance of Everyman's expiring on the stage, the Samson 
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Agonistes of Milton is hardly formed on a severer plan." Hickscorner has 
greater variety and more of a comic cast. The personage from whom it takes 
its name is a ruffling blade who plays dire tricks with Imagination and Free 
Will, who are eventually set right by Perseverance and Contemplation. There 
is local colouring as well as humour in this description of a thief's profitable 
evening : 

Sirs, he walked through Holbom, 

Three hours after the sun was down, 

And walked up towards Saint Giles in the Fields, 

He hoved still, and there beheld ; 

But there he could not speed of his prey, 

And straight to Ludgate he took the way ; 

Ye wot well, .hat 'po the caries walk very late, 

He came to a door and privily spake 

To a prentice for a penny-worth of euphorbium, 

And also for a halfpenny-worth of alum plumb ; 

This good servant served him shortly. 

And said, is there aught else that you would buy ? 

Then he asked for a mouthful of quick brimstone,^ 

And down into the cellar when the servant was gone, 

Aside as he cast his eye, 

A great bag of money did he spy; 

Therein was a hundred pound : 

He turned him to his feet, and yede his way round. 

He was lodged in Newgate at the Swan, 

And every man took him for a gentleman. 

These pieces belong to the early part of the sixteenth century, as does 
the very curious play of The Four Elements, in which the discovery of America 
(called by this name) is said to have been made within the last twenty years. 
It might almost be considered a scientific drama, and is really valuable as 
an index to the popular physical science of the day, but ranks aniong 
moralities nevertheless. The only extant copy is mutilated, and breaks 
off just as Nature is admonishing Humanity : 

Though it be for thee full necessary 
For thy comfort sometime to satisfy 

Thy carnal appetite : 
Yet it is not convenient for thee 
To put therein thy felicity, 

And all thy whole delight. 

The World and the Child is of the same date and character ; but Lusty 
Juventus, New Custom, God^s Promises, and The Trial of Treasure are of co.i- 
siderably later date, being all composed in support of the Reformation, probably 
in the reign of Edward VT. Lusty Juventus begins with a pretty song : 

In an arbour green asleep where I lay, 

The birds sang sweet in the midst of the day ; 

I dreamed fast of mirth and play : 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 

Methought I walked still to and fro, 
And from her company I could not go ; 

^ Gunpowder. The peculiar system of measure is not to be taken too literally. 
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But when I waked, it t 
In youth is pleasure. 



L youth is pleasure. 



Therefore my heart is surely pight 

Of her aione to have a 3ight, 

Which is my joy and heart's delight : 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 

Two writers previously 
mentionedamong poets, John 
Skelton and Sir David Lind- 
say, wrote moralities, or 
Dieces hardly distinguishable 
from moralities. About 
Skelton's Magnificence there 
can, indeed, be no hesita- 
tion, the conception and 
machinery are entirely that 
of the moral drama. Mag- 
nificence, deserted, like 
Everjonan, by his false 
friends, is, like Everyman, 
preserved by following the 
admonitions of a new set 
of counsellors, though not 
till he has made acquaint- 
ance with Mischief and 
Despair. Another morality 
attributed to Skelton, The 
Necromancer, has only been 
seen by Warton, if Warton 
himself ever saw it, which 
some doubt. According to 
him, it was an attack on 
abuses in the Church, the 
redressing of which seems to 
have been confided to the 
Devil.' Lindsay's Satyre of 
the Three Estaiis (1540) mvst 
also be reckoned among 
moralities, most of the cha- 
racters being impersonations 
of abstract qualities. It takes, however, a much wider range than any of the 
pieces we have been considering, dealing with all the most crying abuses in 
Church and State, and occupying, it is affirmed, nine hours in the representa- 

' it might have been mentioned previously that Skelton's ballad on Flodden Field is the earliest ballad 
known to have been piinted separately. 
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tion. It has few pretensions to poetry, bnt deserves respect as the work 
of a statesman who could read the signs of the times, and who scented the 
coming Reformation. 

We have now arrived at the time, about 1520, when the morality is about passage from 
to pass into the drama. In this change comedy was almost certain to take '^^^^^-^'"^ 
precedence of tragedy, being more acceptable to audiences in general, and 
more within the compass of the few, and by no means highly cultivated, writers 
who as yet devoted themselves to the theatre. Nor can it be doubted that 
most of these would be more or less acquainted with the farces which at the 
time abounded in France, for the most part short, drastic compositions in 
verse, resembling Gil Vicente's pieces in so far as they sought to amuse by 
strong, ludicrous situations, but as destitute of the Portuguese author's poetry 
as of his melody. The play, however, which should perhaps be accounted 
earliest in date is neither French nor indigenous, but Spanish, being a greatly 
abridged version of Rojas's interminable Calisto and Melibea. Although cut 
down to the dimensions of an interlude, the piece is memorable as being the 
first exhibited in England that can be said to possess a plot or to be directed 
with consistent purpose to a catastrophe. It is no less remarkable for possess- 
sing a heroine and treating women seriously. " For the first time since plays 
became secular," says Dr. Gayley, " women are introduced, not as the objects 
of scurrility and ridicule, but as dramatic material of an aesthetic, morale 
and intellectual value equal to that of men." While the romantic drama 
thus entered England under Spanish auspices, the author of another interlude, 
Thersites, translated Ravisius Textor; and John Heywood reproduced the 
spirit and some of the incidents of contemporary French farce in Johan Johan, 
which might pass for a precursor of Molitve^s George Dandin. The resemblance 
is no doubt to be accounted for by derivation from a common source, going 
as far back as Apuleius. The humour of the situation between the recalcitrant 
but eventually subjected husband, the imperious wife, and the priest who 
makes himself at home is hardly worked out as fully as it might have been ; 
much was probably trusted to the by-play of the actors. The ease and 
spirit of the dialogue, nevertheless, manifest a decided advance in dramatic 
handling. 

Johan Johan is attributed on good authority to John Heywood, with whom 
we have already made acquaintance as an epigrammatist. In this depart- 
ment, as we have seen, he is chronologically, if not in point of merit, the first 
of English poets: in fact, the first recorded English epigram is not older 
than his time. It would be too much to term him the father of English comedy /okm Heywooa 
also, for he was neither admired nor copied by his successors ("his name to 
Ben Jonson meant uncouth antiquity"), but he may well be entitled its 
patriarch. His great distinction is tersely stated by Mr. Pollard : " To 
have shown that comedy was entitled to a separate existence, apart from 
didactics, was no small achievement." He is said to have been a friend of 
Sir Thomas More, a circumstance which, as weU as his attachment to the 
Roman Church under Queen Mary, might cast doubt on his alleged authorship 
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of The Pardoner and the Frerey were it not for sundry mediaeval precedents. 
His other pieces, however, would suffice for his reputation as the 
initiator of the transition to real comedy. The Four Ps, turning upon an old' 
jest, is very amusing ; but the best. The Play of the Weather printed in 1533, 
is in conception quite Aristophanic, and all the more so from an apparent 
undercurrent of political allusion. Jupiter, in a discourse exceedingly like 
the preamble to one of Henry VIII. 's Acts of Parliament, announces 
that things have hitherto gone amiss in sundry important departments 
of the Cosmos, but that, with the assent and co-operation of his parliament, 
he is going to amend them : 

Before our presence, in our high padiament, 

Both gods and goddesses of all degrees 
Hath late assembled, by common assent, 

For the redress of certain enormities 

Bred among them, thorow extremities 
Abused in each to other of them all, 
Namely, to purpose, in these most special : 

Our foresaid father Saturn, and Phoebus, 
Aeolus and Phoebe,' these four by name, 

Whose natures, not only, so far contrarious, 
But also of malice each other to defame. 
Have long time abused, right far out of frame^ 

The due course of all their constellations, ' 

To the great damage of all earthly nations. 

Upon this being pointed out to them, the delinquents have voluntarily 
surrendered their offices to Jupiter, just as if they were abbots, and their 
prerogatives monasteries ; although the date of publication shows that this 
was not the special object of the poet's satire : 

They have, in conclusion, wholly surrendered 

Into our hands, as much as concerning 
All manner weathers by them engendered. 

The full of cheir powers, for term everlasting. 
To set such order as standeth with our pleasing, 
Which thing, as of our part, no part required, 
But of all their parties right humbly desired. 

The hobbling versification of the old poet must not obscure the himiour 
of his conception, which is enhanced when Jupiter, looking about for a herald, 
pitches upon Merry Report, who excels in the art of putting things : 

To a certain widow this day was I sent, 
Whose husband departed without her witting, 
A special good lover and she his own sweeting, 
To whom, at my coming, I cast such a figure, 
Mingling the matter according to my nature. 
That when we departed, above all other things, 
She thanked me heartily for my merry tidings. 

Proclamation is accordingly made, and every man is found suing for a 

^ The dispensers respectively, Mr. Pollard points out, of frost, sunshine, wind, and rain. 
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different kind of weather to serve his own occasions, the climax being reached 
by an urchin who would Uke snow in summer : 

Forsooth, sir, my mind is this, at few words, 

All my pleasure is in catching of birds. 

And making of snowballs and throwing the same : 

For the which purpose to have set in frame,' 

With my godfather god I would fain have spoken, 

Desiring him to have sent me by some token 

Where I might have had great frost for my pitfalls, 

And plenty of snow to make my snowballs. 

This once had, boys' lives be such as no man leads. 

Oh, to see my snowballs light on my fellows* heads, 

And to hear the birds how they flicker their wings 

In the pitfall ! I say it passeth all things. ^ 

Sir, if ye be god's servant, or his kinsman, 

I pray you help me in this if you can. 

Jupiter announces his intention of distributing the weather as he may 
think fit ; the petitioners thank him effusively, as though they had obtained 
some enormous concession, and Merry Report sums up : 

Lo ! how this is brought to pass I 
Sirs, now shall ye have the weather even as it was. 

" There can be no doubt," Dr. Ward justly observes, " that so soon as " Rcdph 
the interludes of John Heywood, and compositions more or less resembling ^Ult^^- 
these in kind, had estabUshed themselves in popular favour as an accepted 
dramatic species, the required transition from the moralities to comedy had, 
to all intents and purposes, been effected." There was, nevertheless, no piece 
in existence that could claim the title of a comedy. The first example of a 
play with a regular comic intrigue, worked out by personages discriminated 
to the best of the author's ability, and divided into acts and scenes, was given 
by Nicholas Udall in Ralph Roister Doister, and constitutes a landmark 
in our literature, even though the play be bad and the author not much better. 
It would be most interesting to be able to date it with precision. It was 
formerly thought to have been written for Eton boys while Udall was head- 
master, between 1534 and 1541, but Professor Hales has almost overthrown 
this opinion. Udall's apparent indebtedness to Heywood's Proverbs, published 
in 1546, may be explained by supposing both writers to have used the same 
current popular expressions : but when it appears that there is no allusion 
to Ralph Roister Doister in the first and second editions of Thomas Wilson's 
RtUe of Reason, published in 1551 and 1552, but that it is quoted in the edition 
of 1553, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it was first performed in 
one of the two latter years, when Udall had become, or was on the point of 
becoming, master of Westminster. 

Whenever first produced, Ralph Roister Doister^s freedom from indecency Nicholas 
renders it almost certain that it was written to be acted by boys, and the ^^^^ 
author was unquestionably a schoolmaster. Udall, bom in 1505 or 1506, 
had distinguished himself at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he is said 

^ Made arrangements. 
VOL. II L 
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to have incurred disfavour by his attachment to the doctrines of the Reformers. 
Any loss he may have suffered on this account was amply made up to him 
when, in 1534, he was appointed master of Eton School. He forfeited his 
position in 1541 from pecuniary irregularities and yet more serious imputa- 
tions, which may have been disproved, since he was paid his salary to th3 ti n? 
of his removal and was allowed to retain his living of Braintree. It is a p^i it 
in his favour that his troubles coincided with a strong reaction towards R^.n 1.1 
Catholicism, following the execution of Cromwell. After a while, Oaee.i 
Katherine Parr, a supporter of the Reformation, noticed him, .and he assisted 
in translating Erasmus's paraphrase of the Gospels. He did much literary 
and other work for the Government under Edward VL, but upon the accession 
of Mary deserted the Reformation with the alacrity of a Vicar of Bray. Bishop 
Gardiner, undismayed by past scandals, made him his own household schDol- 
master, and on the strength, as may be supposed, of Ralph Roister Doister, he 
received a commission to prepare interludes to be acted at Court. In or about 
1554 he was made headmaster of Westminster School, which Henry VIII. had 
founded in 1540. This appointment he lost when, in 1556, Mary delivered the 
school to the re-established monastery of Westminster, and Udall died almost 
inmiediately afterwards. He had written a drama on the story of King Hezekiah, 
extant and acted in Elizabeth's time, and several comedies, now lost. 

Neither Udall nor his play would have attracted much attention if they 
had not come at the head of English comic poets and comic pieces. If Ralph 
Roister Doister could have had any literary distinction it would have been as 
a clever adaptation of the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus; but, in fact, it is a 
feeble one. One merit it certainly possesses — the easy and natural progress 
of the scenes ; and it may be granted that it is one of those plays which would 
act better than they read. Much mirth might, no doubt, be derived from 
the actors' facial expressions and by-play ; and a play acted by boys may 
generally count upon indulgence. 

Passing over Jacob and Esau, Queen Hester, and other pieces not unworthy 
of notice, but belonging to the class of interludes, we find the rank of the second 
English comedy disputable rather than disputed between Mtsogonus and the 
"Gammer far better known Gammer Gurton^s Needle. There is nothing: in common 
NeedW* between the two plays, the former of which a regular comedy on the classical 
model, with a grave didactic purpose ; the other, if it had not been lengthened 
out to the dimensions of a comedy, would have been ranked with farces. 
Neither possesses much literary merit, but the less ambitious is the more 
interesting ; for Misogonus has no root in the national life, while Gammer 
Gurton^s Needle really is a leaf from " the short and simple annals of the poor." 
Many types of character are presented with vivid truth, from the mischief- 
making half-witted vagrant down to the domestic cat, whose misdeed is the 
pivot of the action. We learn exactly how an English peasant husband of 
Elizabeth's time would express himself when put out : 

Whereto served your hands and eyes, but this your neele to keep ? 
What devil had you else to do ? ye kept, ich wot, no sheep. 
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Cham fain abroad to dig and delve, in water, mire, and day, 
Sossing and possing in the dirt still from day to day. 
A hundred things that be abroad, cham yet to see them wele, 
And four of you sit idle at home, and cannot keep a neele I 

The decriers of machinery may be invited to consider the commotion 
produced in the days of Elizabeth by the loss of one poor needle, the idea 
that another might be pro- 
ducible from the family stores, 
or obtainable on loan from 
a neighbour, never occurring 
to anybody, even though the 
integrity of Hodge's breeches 
is at stake. Gammer Gurton's 
directions to the serving-boy 
how to find the family candle 
cast interesting light on 
another department of do- 
mestic economy : 

Go, hie thee soon. 
And grope behind the old brass 

pan, which thing when thou 

hast done. 
There shalt thou find an old shoe, 

wherein if thou look well. 
Thee shalt find lying an inch of 

an old tallow candel, 
Light it, and bring it tite away. 

It is not surprising that 
Gammer has to exclaim ; 



Our candle is at at 
is still where it \ 



end, my neele 



The needle, originally dropped 
by Gammer in her indigna- 
tion at the lawless proceed- 
ings of Gib the cat, is, of 
course, eventually recovered. 
Most of the piece is in 
a West-country dialect, al- 




Title-page of "GsiniMr Gurton'a Needle," 1575 



though it was written and acted at Cambridge. If we are to infer, as seems 
reasonable, that West-country was the speech accepted as appropriate to 
rustics, this seems to imply a number of such comedies now lost. 

The question of priority between Gammer Gurton and Misogonus must 
be decided in favour of the former if Mr. Henry Bradley is right, as he probably 
is, in identifying this production of Mr. S., Master of Arts, as the title-page 
describes the author, with " Mr. Stevenson's plaie," acted in 1559. The 
date of Misogonus is fixed by internal evidence at 1560. Stevenson appears 
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to have produced a college play as early as 1553-1554, which may have been 
Gammer Gurton, On the other hand, the Marprelate tracts state that it was 
generally attributed to Dean, afterwards Bishop, Bridges ; and this the writer 
evidently does not disbeUeve, though he affects to consider the Dean incapable 
of writing any so clever. The ascription to Bishop Still seems refuted by the 
gravity of that exemplary prelate. 
Connecting Before proceeding to an unquestionable tragedy in Sackville and Norton's 

the m^aiity Gorbodi4c, brief reference should be made to a class of composition intermediate 
and i.i4 drama \yeiween the morality and tragedy, as Heywood's interludes form a transition 
between morality and comedy. The distinguishing mark of such pieces is 
that while the action and the leading characters are historical, many of the 
personages are allegorical figures of vices and virtues, or even classes of society, 
and the " Vice " of the morality reappears, though he may not bear the name. 
In Appius and Virginia he is called " Haphazard " ; in Cambyses, " Ambi- 
dexter." These two plays were probably written shortly after Gorboduc. 
An older member of the class, Bishop Bale's King John^ dates from the reign 
of Edward VL It is very remarkable as a panegyric of John, of whom so 
little good has been said, as the representative of English liberties against the 
encroachments of Rome. Shakespeare took somewhat of a similar line, though 
he refrained from representing John as the Proto-mart)^' of the Reformation : 

Upon a good zeal he attempted very far 

For wealth of this realm to provide reformation 

In the Church thereof, but they did him debar 
Of that good purpose ; for by excomitiunication 
The space of seven years they interdict this nation. 

These bloodsuppers thus of cruelty and spite 

Subdued this good King for executing right. 

" Nature formed the Poet for the King ! " 

Whenever written or first represented. Gammer Gurton^s Needle was acted 
at Cambridge in 1563. Two years earlier an epoch had been created in English 
*' Gorboduc'' dramatic history by the performance at the Temple of Gorboduc, the first English 
tragedy, the joint composition of Thomas Sackville, of whom an account 
has already been given, and Thomas Norton (1532-1554), like Sackville 
a man versed in public affairs, and afterwards painfully notorious for his severity 
in the prosecution of Roman Catholics. It must be remembered that he was the 
son-in-law of Archbishop Cranmer, who had been treated with even greater 
severity. Warton, whose opinions on matters of taste deserve the utmost respect, 
attributes the entire play to Sackville, from the prevailing similarity of style. 
It appears to us, however, that, granting Norton any poetical gift at all, which 
it would be hard to deny him merely because in versifying the Psalms he failed 
where no one has succeeded, the resemblance in manner is suificientlv accounted 
for by the resemblance in poetical form, now the rule in English tragedies, 
then a daring novelty. Gorboduc is not only the first regular English traged5% 
but the second important essay in English blank verse after Surrey's specimens 
of the /Eneid, The trick once learned^ it was not difficult for accomplished 
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men to write with uniformity of style upon a stately and somewhat monotonoua 
pattern. Their innovation was of momentous importance, providing the 
dignified drama, whether tragedy or comedy, at once and for ever with the 
style that best befitted it. In truth, but for blank verse, the English stage 
would never have possessed a poetical drama. 

It will further be observed that Gorboduc is, in fact, two plays, and that . 
the first three acts are but a prologue to the others. These latter are the portion ' 
of the play attributed to Sackville, who could not find time or mood to finish 
his own Mirror for Magistrates, pjid may well have devolved the less interesting 




Knole Park, built by S?-kville 
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part of his tragedy upon an associate. The story, hke Lear, is taken from 
the fabulous annals of Trojan Britain, and is another version of the same idea. 
As Lear between his daughters, Gorboduc divides his realm between his sons 
Ferrex and Porrex. Each aspires to the sole sovereignty. A civil war ensues. 
Porrex kills Ferrex, and is himself slain by his mother Videna. The exasperated 
people slay Videna and Gorboduc himself. The line of Brutus thus becoming 
extinct, the country falls into fearful anarchy between the insurgents, the 
nobles, and a Scotch invader. The curtain falls upon a scene of utter cor- 
fusion, inconsistent with the precepts of the dramatic art, but conformable 
to what was then believed to be history. It actually is related that the ex- 
tinction of the royal line was followed by an anarchy of fifty years, terminated 
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at last by Dunwallon, Prince of Cornwall, who founded a new dynasty. It is 
of more importance that this conclusion, so imsatisfactory from the point of 
\iew of dramatic art, is needful for the serious purpose of the play. Gorboduc 
cannot be iinderstood unless it is recognised that it was composed with a direct 
political object. It is the work of two statesmen, who felt, as all statesmen 
must, the danger to which the realm was exposed throughout Ehzabeth's 
reign by the precariousness of the succession. The object of the piece is to 
persuade the Queen to marry, and the poet's end is gained by a powerful 
delineation of the universal misery consequent upon the absence of legitimate 
heirs. Nothing can be clearer than the drift of the speech of the wise coimsellor 
Eubulus near the end : 

And this [civil discord] doth grow, when lo I unto the prince 

Whoi^ death or sudden hap of Ufe bereaves, 

No certain heir remains : such certain heir 

As not all only is the rightful heir. 

But to the realm is surel^ known to be, 

And truth thereby vested in subjects' hearts 

To owe faith there, where right is known to rest. 

Alas, in parliament what hope can be, 

When is of parliament no hope at all ? 

Which though it be assembled by consent. 

Yet is not likely with consent to end. 

The moral is further enforced by the production of a Scotch prince, Fergus, 
Duke of Albany, as claimant of the crown and invader of the kingdom, a clear 
allusion to the danger of the succession of Mary Stuart. There is also a plain 
hmt that the Queen will do well to choose an English consort. 

The above lines are a fair sample of the diction of the play, rather adapted 
to command respect than admiration. One passage, however, describing the 
death of Porrex, murdered by his mother, attains the elevation of true poetry : 

His eyes, even now unclosed. 
Beheld the queen, and cried to her for help. 
We tlien, alas 1 the ladies which that time 
Did there attend, seeing that heinous deed. 
And hearing him oft call the wretched name 
Of mother, and to cry to her for aid, 
Whose direful hand gave him the mortal wound. 
Pitying, alas I for nought else could we do, 
His ruthful end, ran to the woeful bed, 
Despoiled straight his breast, and, all we might, 
Wip6d in vain with napkins next at hand, 
The sudden streams of blood that flushed far 
Out of the gaping wound. O what a look, 
O what a rueful steadfast eye, methought. 
He fixed upon my face, which to my death 
Will never part from me, when with a braid ^ 
A deep-fetched sigh he gave, and therewithal, 
Clasping his hands, to heaven he cast his sight ; 
And straight, pale death pressing within his face, 
The flying ghost his mortal corpse forsook. 

* Start. 
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The relation of the death by a messenger is in the manner of Seneca, to 
whom, as well as to the Italian tragic writers, also imitators of Seneca, the 
authors are much indebted. On the other hand, the unities are set at defiance. 
The use of blank verse was probably suggested by Italian precedent. Classical 
influence is manifested by the Chorus, which sums up and moralises upon 
the situation at the end of every act. Native talent excogitated the Dumb 
Show, preceding each act and prefiguring its character ; thus, a representation 
of the fable of the Bundle of Sticks ushers in the inculcation of political unity, 
and the Furies are called into requisition when murder has to be done. 

Cambyses and Appius and Virginia, tragedies of about the period of GorboduCy Edwards and 
have already been mentioned as remarkable for their carrying over the " Vice " ^i^^^ ^*"^ 
of the moralities to serious tragedy. As specimens of the dramatic art they are 
extremely rude and primitive. Tancred and Gismundo, though dealing outrage- 
ously in horrors, is less in *' Cambyses' vein," and was refurbished for representa- 
tion in 159 1. It was the work of five authors, and is perhaps the first English 
play taken from an Italian novel. Damon and Pythias, by Richard Edwards 
(1523 ? -1566), is of considerable interest as the first tragi-comedy, the situation 
being one of tragic suspense until the happy denouement oi the return of P5rthias. 
If it had but been in blank verse instead of fourteen-syllable couplets, and 
if some good genius had frequently whispered to Edwards that he was getting 
tedious, Damon and Pythias might have been a good play. The writer has 
excellent ideas and sound dramatic instincts, but lacks strength to emancipate 
himself from the conventions of his age, which are most anti-dramatic. In 
one respect he deserves much credit, his happy invention of a pair of false 
friends, a philosopher, and a courtier, to heighten the true friendship of Damon 
and Pythias by the irony of contrast. Edwards would have been a good comic 
poet with a more hberal endowment of vis comica. He was an Oxford M.A., 
a student of music, and master of the children at the Chapel Royal. A later 
tragi-comedy or comedy of his on the story of Palamon and Arcite, now lost, 
gave great contentment to Queen Elizabeth. 

Edwards was a Court poet, and the first dramatists who succeeded in whetstone and 
achieving a really literary drama, Lyly and Peele, were, in their first efforts ^^^^'^^ 
at least. Court poets also. Many plays, both by Court poets for the entertain- 
ment of the Queen and the aristocracy, and by humbler pens for the amusement 
of the public, doubtless filled up the gap of sixteen or seventeen years, but in 
general their titles alone survive as tokens of the existence of an active literary 
industry. We know, for example, that a play founded on Montemayor's 
romance of Diana Enamorada was periormed before Elizabeth in 1584, and may 
have suggested The Two Gentlemen of Verona, but not a syllable of it is preserved. 
Almost the only dramatic author of the period who has bequeathed both his 
name and his work to posterity is George Whetstone, the translator of Cinthio, 
who in 1578 printed Promos and Cassandra, a rhyming play of formidable 
extent, too long and heavy to be acted, but interesting for having afforded 
the plot of Measure for Measure, Nor should the dramatic translations and 
imitations of George Gascoigne be overlooked ; his Supposes, after Ariosto, 
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is the earliest extiint comedy in English prose; and his /ocas(«, adapted from 
Euripides through the medium of an Italian imitation, is the second English 
tragedy in blank verse. 

Being now arrived at the period of Christopher Marlowi:, who first gave 
the English drama rank among the great dramatic literatures of the world, 
a short space may be advantageously devoted to the inquiry how Melpomene 
and Thalia were housed, and what were the accessories of theatrical repre- 
si.'ntation. 

We have seen that the Miracle I'lay was performed upon huge movable 
stages, drawn or pushed along ujxjn wheels from one part of the town where 
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the performance took place to another, the audience standing below in the 
ojx'n air. Tliis may liave answered sufficiently well so long as pi'rforinances 
took place only once a year, but was evidently inconsistent with daily repre- 
sentation. Instead of bringing the theatre to the audience it had become 
necessiiry to bring the audience to the theatre, but the erection of play-houses, 
however plainly demanded by the needs of the situation, was long delayed 
by want of capital and by the opposition of the municipal autiiorities, who 
not merely contemned and suspected players as loose characters Out dreaded 
all concourses of people as the means of generating and diffusing contagious 
disorders. For some time jx-rformances were chiefly given in the yards of 
large inns, to whicli tlie actors who gave representations at Court or in the 
mansions of the great, naturally resorted at the times when tlieir services were 
not recpiired by tlieir patrons. It was not until 1576 or 1377 that a theatre, 
called The Tlii'atre, because at the time il was the only one, was erected in 
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Finsbury Fields, followed shortly afterwards by the Curtain, in Shoreditch. 
The Rose, the Swan, the Globe succeeded, all built on the Bankside, South- 
wark, on the south side of the Thames. The pencil of Johannes De Witt, a 
Dutch visitor to London in 1596, has happily preserved for us the semblance 
of the Swan Theatre, erected probably in 1593, and according to De Witt much 
the finest theatre in London at the time of his visit. It could hold, he assures 
us, three thousand spectators, and was the only theatre in London built of 
stone. The general aspect of the edifice will be apparent from the accompany- 
ing reproduction of the 
original drawing, brought 
to light by Dr. Gaedertz, 
and now preserved in 
Utrecht. The shape is 
oval, and if the stage and 
its appendages of dress- 
ing-rooms were really en- 
tirely surrounded by boxes, 
the performance must have 
been invisible to a consider- 
able part of the house. 
There is no appearance of 
a seated pit, but chairs and 
benches were probably 
brought in when required ; 
and the stage may have 
been movable, to allow of 
the exhibition of bull- and 
bear-baiting. The spec- 
tators, it will be observed, 
are protected from the 
weather by a tiled roof, 
but the performers have 
no shelter ; and the want 
of covering must have 
increased the difficulty of 
effective declamation. De 
Witt unfortunately tells us 
nothing respecting the 
equipment of the actors, or mentions the name of the piece they are represent- 
ing. The theatre had evidently excited his admiration ; it was built, he says, 
of flints, supported on wooden pillars painted in imitation of marble. He 
was induced to depict it by its general resemblance to a Roman amphitheatre. 

Next to the edifices, the performers and the audiences must be taken . 
into account. Though a popular, the English theatre was not originally a 
democratic institution. TTie phrase, even now surviving, " His Majesty's 
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Servants," reminds us how greatly indebted it was in its early days to the 
patronage of the Crown, and the aristocracy followed the example of the 
Queen. We read of the troops of actors maintained by great nobles like 
Leicester and Pembroke, the former of whom obtained a special licence for 
his troop in 1573. Mimicipal authorities were empowered to grant or refuse 
licences at their discretion. The Queen's own players passed as the Lord 
Chamberlain's. The partiality of the Crown for dramatic entertainments 
involved the encouragement of acting in the provinces, as plays were given 
for the Queen's amusement in all her numerous progresses, and it was necessary 
to have actors at hand at least in sufficient numbers to tutor imskilled per- 
formers. The disadvantages of attempting performances with a mere scratch 
company are, as all know, exhibited to the life in A Midsummer NigMs Dream, 
This countenance from the Court enabled the stage to hold its ground against 
the hostility of serious men and fathers of families, who in protecting the com- 
munity from physical and moral contagion ran great risk of suppressing 
Shakespeare. The general body of the people, neither courtiers nor coimcillors, 
were no doubt favourable to the drama. Whatever credit may be due to the 
tradition of Shakespeare having at one time gained his Uvelihood by holding 
horses at the theatre-door, it evinces that the theatre was frequented by people 
who could afford to ride to it, while, on the other hand, passages from con- 
temporary satirists establish that such people might be jostled by imsavoury 
folk in working dresses. Two of the principal attractions of the stage in our 
day were then lacking — there were no actresses, women's parts being performed 
by boys, and there was no scenery. The absence of regular scene-painting 
may have been partly supplied by theatrical properties, as inventories mention 
tombs, beacons, steeples, and the mouth of hell itself. 
Status of the Hamlet's directions to the players afford some insight into the intellectual 
^^for status of the average performers of Shakespeare's day, which Shakespeare 

does not seem to have rated very highly. Hamlet appears to feel himself 
dealing with men of some natural aptitude, but devoid of culture and urbanity. 
Little else could be expected from the low social estimation in which the profes- 
sion was then held and the conditions under which it was recruited. Leaving 
Shakespeare's own relation to it for further consideration, it may be said 
that almost the only actor likely to have had a superior education was Edward 
Alleyn, whose father, though by no means of high station, was apparently well-off. 
Tarlton and Knill had been tavern-keepers or connected with taverns; the 
elder Burbage had been a joiner; of Heminge and Condell we have no informa- 
tion. The want of actresses tended to stock the stage with good-looking boys, 
who might or might not have a real vocation. Recognition, nevertheless, could 
not be denied to pre-eminent ability. Scholars declared that Roscius lived 
again in Alleyn ; and the appreciation of the mob kept Tarlton, the genius of 
low comedy, on sign-boards till the end of the eighteenth century. As a rule, 
however, the actor's calling was contemned by men of refinement, a circum- 
stance with an important bearing on literary history, as it went near to wreck 
the drama altogether. When Sidney wrote his Apology for Poetry in reply 
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to the railings of Stephen Gosson,he took a grand and a right line as regarded 
the general cause of Poetry herself, but he erred with respect to the drama. 
Disgusted with the low standard of the stage at the time he wrote, ahke as 
concerned the quahty of the pieces, the quality of the performers, and the 
accompaniments of the drama in general, lie misconceived tliese temporary 
and accidental defects as the inevitable adjuncts of a false system, and would, 
as he thought, have effected a radical cure by prescribing a return to the 
model of the classic stage, unities and ail. Had this view prevailed, we should 
ne\er have possessed a national drama. Little as Sidney could imagine it. 
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he was writing on the brink of a revolution, initiated by several men of genius 
who were writing nearly at the same time as himself, and especially by one 
whose first play, it is probable, appeared in the year after he had yielded up 
his breath at Zutphen. The special importance of Christopher Maklowe 
as a regenerator of the English drama induces us to name him first, though 
with some slight dislocation of chronology. 

Christopher Marlowe, the son of a shoemaker, was bom at Canterbury in < 
February 1564, two months before Shakespeare. He was educated at the ' 
Canterbury grammar school, and afterwards at Cor|ius Christi Conege, Cambridge, 
to which he was probably elected on a foundation of Archbishop Parker's. He 
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probably made his translation of Ovid's Amores while at college, and proceeded 
to London upon taking his B.A. degree in 1583, since his Tamburlaine, which could 
not have been written without some practical acquaintance with theatrical society 
and dramatic matters, cannot be later than 1587. The story is chiefly taken 
from Thomas Fortescue's Foreste, a translation from the Spanish of Pedro de 
Mexia. It is remarkable that there is but one piece of direct evidence — ^a casual 
allusion by a contemporary— of Marlowe's authorship of this popular play, from 
Winch the greatness of the Elizabethan drama dates, but the internal evidence 
is conclusive. Faustus was probably produced in 1588, since a ballad apparently 
founded upon it was printed early in the following year. The Jew of Malta may 
be two years later, and Edward II,, the most regular of Marlowe's plays, two years 
later still. A tragedy on the story of Dido, probably an early and discarded work, 
was completed and published after Marlowe's death by Thomas Nash ; he was 
author or part-author of The Massacre of Paris, an occasional piece hastily got 
up on contemporary transactions in France ; and may have had a hand in Titus 
Andronicus and Henry VI . His unfinished paraphrase of Musaeus's Hero and 
Leander, and his blank verse translation of the first book of Lucan's Pharsalia, 
were entered for publication in September 1593, but not published for some 
years afterwards. The former was completed by Chapman. At the period of 
the entry Marlowe had been dead neariy four months. He had always been noted 
as a freethinker, and in May 1593 expressions used by or imputed to him 
attracted the notice of the Privy Council, who issued a warrant for his arrest. 
He was then at Chislehurst, but avoided apprehension, though withdrawing no 
further than Deptford, where, on June i, he was killed in a tavern brawl. If 
there was any judicial investigation of the circumstances it has not been preserved, 
and it is now impossible to decide between conflicting rumours. Heavy imputa- 
tions were made against Marlowe's moral character by an acquaintance named 
Baines, but no great credit can be given them when it is considered that Marlowe 
had no opportunity of vindicating himself, and that Baines was hanged not 
long afterwards. It is not likely that Marlowe was a very strict liver, but it is 
certain that he obtained the regard of Raleigh, Chapman, and Sir Thomas Wal- 
singham, and a peculiar note of affection is traceable in most of the references 
made to him by contemporaries. 

The great Italian poet Carducci, penetrated with admiration for the genius 
of Shakespeare, but not having attained to the recognition of his consummate 
art, calls him the English iEschylus, the very title by which English criticism 
has with more propriety designated Marlowe. The character bestowed upon 
Shakespeare by Voltaire and writers of the French classical school would have 
suited Marlowe very fairly. The great characteristic of his genius is audacity : 
he insists on dealing with the most illustrious persons, the strongest situations, 
and the most tempestuous passions. The great drawback to such manifesta- 
tions of tragic force is the tendency to rant and h5q)erbole. Marlowe does 
not escape extravagance, but his bombast offends less than milder examples in 
less animated writers, for it never, as with these, suggests the suspicion of 
affectation. When Tamburlaine reproaches the captive monarchs yoked to 
his chariot : 
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Holla, j'e pampered jades of A^in. 
What, can ye draw but twentv mil 



r Guise thus symbolises his dauntless ambition : 



Set me to scale the high pvramides, 
And thereon set the diadem of France ; 
I'll either rend it with my nails to 

nousht. 
Or mount the top with my aspiring 

wings, 
Although my downfall be the deepest 

hell: 

we feel that they are but speaking 
as the men concei\-ed by Marlowe 
must have spoken, and tiiat he is 
merely fulfilling his promise to his 
audience : 

From jigging veins of rhyrning mother- 
wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps 

t of 

Where you shall hear the Scythian 
Tamburlaine 

Threatening the world with high as- 
tounding terms, 

And scourging kingdoms with his con- 
quering sword. 

Tamburlaine is great enough 
and proud enough to speak the 
speeches set down for him, and 
Faustus is wretched enough to 
justify the utmost conceivable in- 
tensity of language. It was other- 
wise when Marlowe went to the 
same extremes with the character 
of a Jewish merchant. 

Tamburlaine is rather epical 
than dramatic. There is, properly 
speaking, no plot ; the action is 
terminated by Tamburlaine's na- 
tural death, and the play is but 
the register of his conquests. There is no attempt at the nice dolineatiim 
of character : the personages are mostly mere soldiers or feeble m<>u;uchs. 
men of steel or men of straw. The one interesting tigure is tiiat oi Tambur- 
laine himself, the unconscious foreshadowing of Nietzsche's "OviTman." 
In weaker hands than Marlowe's Tamburlaine would have been as iticiedible 
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as the Moors and Moguls of Dryden's heroic plays ; but he is saved by his 
sincerity, and the touch of humility which instructs him that amid ail his 
triumnhs he is but the instrument of a higher Power: 

There is a. God, full of reveng- 
ing wrath, 

From whom the thunder and 
the lightning breaks. 

Whose scourge I am, and him 
will I obey. 

He is by no means in- 
accessible to the softer 
emotions, but his love- 
speeches are " buttered 
thunder " ; 

Proud fury and intolerable fit 

That dares torment the body 
of my love, 

And scourge the scourge ol 
the immortal gods I 

Now are those spheres, where 

' Cupid used to sit, 

Wounding the world with won- 
der and with love. 

Sadly supplied with pale and 
ghastly death. 

Whose darts do pierce the 
centre of my soul. 

Her sacred beauty hath en- 
chanted Heaven ; 

And had she lived before the 
siege of Troy, 

Helen, whose beauty sun;- 
raoned Greece to arms. 

And drew a thousand ships 
to Tenedos, 

Had not been named in Ho- 
mer's Iliad. 

The other speakers are 
less hyperbolical, but em- 
ploy the same magnificent 
figurative style, which will 
not appear other than 
appropriate when it is con- 
sidered that they are mostly kings. Thus, the eagle becomes in the mouth of 
Orchanes, 

The princely fowl, that in her wings 
Carries the fearful thunderbolts of Jove. 
Sigismund's description of his army vies with the grandeur of the panorama 
unfolded by Satan from the specular mount in Paradise Regained : 
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But now, Orcanes, view my royal host, 

That hides these plains, and seems as vast and wide 

As doth the desert of Arabia 

To those that stand on Bagdet's lofty tower ; 

Or as the ocean to the traveller 

That rests upon the snowy Apennines ; 

And tell me whether I should stoop so low, 

Or treat of peace with the Natolian king. 

Passages like these, of which there are multitudes, show how entirely new Marhwiiim 
a spirit had come into the English drama with Marlowe. Peele indeed had ^'^t^^lon'^ 
shown that poetry might be combined with pla5^writing, but his treatment 
was not of the kind that fills theatres. It excited neither pity nor terror, while 
Marlowe provided his audiences abundantly and even superabundantly with 
both. Much of his success was also due to his great improvements in blank 
verse, whose artistic merits might pass unappreciated, but which must have 
produced an immediately recognisable effect in augmenting the compass of 
stage declamation. The nature of the modifications introduced by him is ably 
and accurately stated by Addington Symonds, but it need not be supposed 
that Marlowe scanned his lines as he wrote them, or afterwards. He was 
simply one endowed with a fine instinct for verbal music, whose feeling and 
whose metre naturally and inevitably chimed together. Hence the infinite 
variety of his verse, as pause and stress are continually changing to suit the 
emotion to be expressed. In Tamburlaine, indeed, the lines too frequently 
end with a pause, but each has elasticity within itself. The superb resonance 
and solemn roll so frequently occurring have a deeper root in the menta^' 
constitution of the man. 

Tamburlaine would be the ne plus ultra of braggadocios if he were not 
generally able to make his words good. But he is a thinker as well as a 
conqueror, and embodies the other side of his creator Marlowe's nature, the 
yearning for infinite knowledge no less than infinite power : 

The thirst of reign and sweetness of a crown 
That caused the eldest son of heavenly Ops 
To thrust his doting father from. his chair 
And place himself in the empyreal Heaven 
Moved me to manage arms against thy State. 
What better precedent than mighty Jove ? 
Nature, that framed us of four elements 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds ; 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet's course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Wills us to wear ourselves, and never rest. 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of aU, 
That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 
The sweet fruition of an earthly crown. 

Tamburlaine's summum bonum seems a sad anti-climax to his spirit of "J^austus" 
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aspiration, but is necessitated by the dramatic situation, as he is excusing 
himself to the King of Persia for having taken the liberty to dethrone him. 
Marlowe's next play was to prove for how much intellectual conquests counted 
with him. It is his Fauslus, founded on an English translation of the German 
chap-book in which the history of Faustus is narrated. The chap-book is 
closely followed, and as Marlowe has not, like Goethe, invented an underplot 
to knit the action together, the play is little but a succession of disconnected 
scenes. Faustus appears bemoaning the uncertainty of human knowle(^e, 
and the miserable results which the learned professions yield at their best : 

Philosophy is odious and obscure ; 
Both law and physic are for petty wits ; 
Divinity is basest of the three. 




Woodcut of Paustua and M«(dustopbel«s 

From Marlmve-i ■' FauHus;' 1631 

Bacon at the same time was thinking much the same thing, but he betook 
himself to the investigation of Nature. Faustus must have a shorter cut : 

These metaphysics of m^icians 

And necromantic books are heavenly 

Lines, circles, scenes, letters and characters 

Aye. these are those that Faustus most desires. 

O what a world of profit and dehght, 

Oi power, of honour, of omnipotence, 

Is promised to the studious artisan I 

Faustus obtains the object of his desire, and now the incurable vice of all 
dramas founded on infernal compacts appears : he does and can do nothing 
mth it. He has been pleasing himself with thoughts of the tasks to which he 
will set his spirits : 
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I'll have them fly to India for gold, 
Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 
And search all comers of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates ; 
I'll have them read me strange philosophy. 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings ; 
I'll have them wall all Germany with brass, 
And make swift Rhine circle fair Wittenberg ; 
I'll levy soldiers with the coin they bring, 
And chase the Prince of Parma from our land. 

Unquestionably this is precisely what Faustus in his supposed situation 
would have done, but is precisely what he does not do, for the conclusive reason 
that magic transcends the resources of the stage. He follows the course pre- 
scribed for him by the chap-book, and, though exercising supernatural power 
in a small way, finds nothing worthy of himself to be done until he calls up 
Helen, 

Fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 

Except for an occasional outburst of magnificent poetry like this, the 
poet's power is reserved for the catastrophe, when, indeed, he surpasses himself : 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike. 

The Devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 

O, I'll leap up to my God ! Who pulls me down ? 

See, see where Christ's blood streams in the firmament ! 

One drop would save my soul — half a drop, ah, my Christ I 

Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ ! 

Yet will I call on him : O spare me, Lucifer ! — 

Where is it now ? 'tis gone, and see where God 

Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows I 

Mountains and hills come, come and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God 1 

No ! no ! 

Then will I headlong run into th earth ; 

Earth gape I O no ! it will not harbour me ! 

You stars that reigned at my nativity. 

Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 

Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 

Into the entrails of yon labouring clouds, 

That when they vomit forth into the air. 

My limbs may issue from their smoky mouths, 

So that my soul may but ascend to Heaven. 

Ah ! half the hour is past ! 'twill all be past anon 1 

Milton, who must have recognised in Marlowe a spirit in many respects 
congenial to his own, probably took from these latter lines the idea of Satan 
being sped on his inauspicious voyage by — 

The strong rebuflF of some tumultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre. 

He is also indebted to his predecessor for a finer thought. The famous 
" Which way I turn is Hell, myself am Hell," must be a reminiscence conscious 
or imconscious of Marlowe : 

VOT . II M 
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Faustus, How comes it then that thou art out of hell ? 
Mephistopheles. Why this is hell, nor am I out of it. 

"TAe/gwof Having thus depicted the passion for boundless power and the passion 
Afaiia j^^. boundless knowledge, it was natural that Marlowe in his next play, The 

Jew of Malta (1591 or 1592), should depict the passion for boundless wealth. 
Had this drama but proceeded as it began it would have rivalled anything he 
had previously written. The poetical side of money-getting was never so 
picturesquely set forth as in the opening soliloquy of Barabas : 

As for those Sanaites/ and the men of Uz, 

That bought my Spanish oils and wines of Greece, 

Here have I pursed their paltry silverlings. 

Fie ! What a trouble 'tis to count this trash ! 

Well fare the Arabians, who so richly pay 

The things they traffic for with wedge of gold. 

Whereof a man may easily in a day 

Tell that which may maintain him all his life. 

The needy groom that never fingered groat 

Would make a miracle of this much coin. 

But he whose steel-barred coffers are crammed full. 

And all his lifetime hath been tired/-^ 

Wearying his fingers' ends with telling it, 

Would in his age be loth to labour so, 

And for a pound to sweat himself to death. 

Give me the merchants of the Indian mines 

That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 

The wealthy Moor that in the Eastern rocks 

Without control can pick his riches up, 

And in his house heap pearls like pebble-stones. 

Receive them free, and sell them by the weight : 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds. 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds. 

And seld-seen costly stones of so great price 

As one of them indifferently rated, 

And of a carat of this quantity. 

May serve, in peril of calamity, 

To ransom great kings from captivity. 

This is the ware wherein consists my wealth, 

And thus methinks should men of judgment frame 

Their means of traffic from the vulgar trade, 

And as their wealth increa*seth, so inclose 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

We may exclaim with Goethe in a different connection : 

Doth not Sir Mammon gloriously illuminate 
His palace ? 

The ensuing scenes are highly spirited. Barabas has hardly finished 

* The old editions have " Samintes" ; modem editions, ** Samnites," until that of Mr. Bullen, who reads 
** Sabans," because the Book of Job represents the Saboeans as neighbours of " the man of Uz." Ingenious 
as the emendation is, it appears to us too violent; "Satans" could hardly be misprinted "Samintes." 
Sana was the ancient capital of Sabsea, as it is now of Yemen, and was known to the Western world by the 
account of Ludovico di Varthema, who visited it at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

2 To be pronounced as a trisyllable. 
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vaunting ere he is summoned before the Knights of St. John, the lords of Malta. 
The Turks have sent in a claim for arrears of tribute, and the Knights are at 
their wits' end how to meet it, until a happily inspired person suggests that 
there are Jews in the land. Barabas and his countrj'men are called in and 
i idented upon for half their 
f>ossessions, most reasonably, 
in the Knights' opinion, see- 
ing that — 

Through sufferance of your 
hateful lives, 
Who stand acc«rs6d in the sight 

of Heaven, 
These t-axes and afBictions are 
befallen. — 

Barabas, recalcitrating, is de- 
prived of the whole, including 
ten thousand Portugal pieces 
and many priceless gems which 
he has providently concealed 
in his house, but which are 
unavailable on account of the 
mansion having been appro- 
priated for a nunnery. His 
daughter Abigail, by her 
father's instructions, enters 
the convent simulating con- 
version, but in reality to carry 
off the treasure. She helps 
Barabas to his gold, but 
becomes a Christian in good 
earnest, and from this point 
the father goes mad, and the 
play along with him. The 
least of Barabas's crimes is to 
poison his daughter, and he 
ends by being precipitated into 
a boiling caldron which he had 
prepared for a Turkish prince. 
Some gleams of human feeling 
break through, and the ferocity Title-p-ge of Mwlowe's " Edw«rd II.." 1598 

produced by a sense of insufferable wrong is powerfullj' rendered, but in the 
main it is p>ainful to see the waste of so fine a situation, which in Shake- 
speare's hands would have provided delicious scenes of comedy to relieve the 
intensity of the tragic action, and Barabas would have been no less human 
than Shylock, But Marlowe's comedy is farce, and he knew not how to paint 
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woman. The plot of The Jew of Malta, moreover, seems to be his own inven- 
tion, and he needed the restraining influence ot a prescribed subject ; otherwise 
the impetuosity of his genius hurries him into extravagance. 
" Edward the Marlowc's next appearance showed that the eclipse was but temporary, 
Siiottd" j^j. £,ij^ard II. {1593) is an excellent play. It wants the grand conception of 

his preceding dramas, of 
which the subject would not 
allow, but the action is better 
managed, being neither capri- 
cious as in Tamburlaine, nor 
slack and disconnected as in 
Famtus, nor luridly melo- 
dramatic as in The Jew of 
Malta. History is in gene- 
ral faithfully followed. The 
weak and amiable character 
of Edward, doting with ir- 
rational fondness on his 
favourite, is well depicted, 
though there is nothing of 
that spirit of divination 
which, in the similar cha- 
racter of Richard II., enables 
Shakespeare to penetrate so 
far below the visible surface 
of things. Marlowe draws 
Edward as any one would 
have endeavoured to draw 
him, though few would have 
succeeded so well ; and the 
pathos of the dismal scenes 
of Edward's fall and murder 
is that which every writer 
must have essayed, though 
few could have made it so 
poignant. There is more 
ir the end, where Edward III. 
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originality in an exquisite stroke of pathos ne 
orders the imprisonment of his mother : 

Qtifen Isab. Nay, to my deatli, for tcx> long have I lived, 
Whenas my son thinks to abridge my days. 

King Edw. Away with her, her words enforce these tears, 
And I shall pity her if she speak again. 

Marlowe's solitary lyric, Come Live with Me and be My Love, is too familiar 
for quotation, but we cannot pass over his unfinished paraphrase of the Hero 
and Leander of Mussus, completed after his death by Chapman. It is a 
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marvellous transposition of Greek music into an Elizabethan key ; it scintillates 
with conceits, strokes of esprit, and touches of description unimaginable by 
even so late a writer as Musaeus ; yet though the simplicity is gone, the 
charm remains. The versification also is remarkable, and is perhaps to this 
day the best pattern we have for the translation of Greek hexameter : 

He kneeled, but unto her devoutly prayed ; 

Chaste Hero to herself thus softly said, 

" Were I the saint he worships, I would hear him ** ; 

And, as she spake these words, came somewhat near him t 

He started up ; she blushed as one ashamed, 

Wherewith Leander much more was inflamed. 

He touched her hand ; in touching it slie trembled. 

Love deeply grounded hardly is dissembled. 

These lovers parleyed by the touch of hands: 

True love is mute, and oft amaz^ stands. 

Thus while dumb signs their yielding hearts entangled. 

The air with sparks of living fire was spangled. 

And night, deep drenched in misty Acheron, 

Heaved up her head, and half the world upon 

Breathed darkness forth (dark night is Cupid's day). 

And now begins Leander to display 

Love's holy fire with words, with sighs and tears 

Which like sweet music entered Hero's ears: 

And yet at every word she turned aside. 

And always cut him off as he replied. 

Marlowe is the only dramatic poet of his age who can for a moment be Marhweand 
measured with Shakespeare. If — ^as they probably would— added years had ^^^"^'^^P'^^ 
brought the philosophic mind to one to whom profound thought was already 
no stranger, he would have been in many respects a formidable rival. He 
could never have approached Shakespeare's delineation of female character, 
or his insight into human nature in general, or his illimitable sway over the 
supernatural, or his infallible accuracy. Nor, with his deficiency in humour, 
could any comic masterpiece have proceeded from his pen. He might have 
addicted himself principally to English historical drama, which Shakespeare, 
easy-tempered as Sophocles, would have conceded to him : we should have had 
unsurmised exercises of Shakespeare's powers in other directions, but we should 
have lost Falstafl. Emulation and example might have exalted the earth-bom 
Titan to a seat among the gods, but it was not to be : 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And bum6d is Apollo's laurel bough. 

Thomas Kyd (1559-1595 ?) may be regarded as an understudy of Marlowe, Thomas Kyd 
whose freethinking views he was accused of sharing. The view, however 
that he wrote his Spanish Ttagedy in emulation of The Jew of Malta is irrecon- 
cilable with dates, for the Tragedy was not produced later than 1588 and the 
Jew certainly was. It is more probable that Marlowe was allured by the 
great success of Kyd's tragedy into spoiling his own by spicing it with horrors. 
Outdo Kyd in this line he could not : this is the Ghost's complacent catalogue 
of the catastrophes of the dramatis personce : 
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Horatio murdered in his father's bower : 
Wild Serberine by Pedriogano slain ; 
False Pedringano hanged by quaint device ; 
Fair Isabella by herself misdone ; 
Prince Balthazar by Bell-Imperia stabbed ; 
The Duke of Castile and his wicked son 
Both done to death by old Jeronimo ; 
My Bell-Imperia fallen, as Dido fell ; 
And good Jeronimo slain by himself. 
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Melodramatic as the Spanish 
Tragedy is, the plot is better 
constructed than that of any 
previous English tragedy. The 
edition of 1602 has extensive 
additions in a much superior 
style : and as Henslowe's ac- 
counts show that Ben Jonson 
about this time received pay- 
ment for making additions to 
the play, they are probably by 
him, though they bear little 
resemblance to his usual manner, 
Kyd was an industrious pam- 
phleteer and translator, and is 
the reputed author of two other 
tragedies of little importance. 
It is extremely probable that he 
wrote the old play of HanUei, 
now lost, upK)n which Shake- 
speare's tragedy was founded. 

Georg:e Peele {1558 ?-i597 ?) 
was the son of the clerk of 
Christ's Hospital, where he re- 
ceived his education, and whence 
he proceeded to Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, and from thence to 
Christ Church. His University 
reputation was that of a poet, a 
filled during his London life. 
Very little, however, is definitely known of him, though a fair general inference 
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as to his character may be derived from the admonitions of the repentant 
Greene, and the publication under his name of a volume of jests, few of which 
can have actually proceeded from him. In his writings he appears the scholar, 
and a man of refined and amiable feeling. Except for a fling at Gabriel Harvey 
in defence of his friend Nash, he took no part in the Hterary controversies of his 
day, and was " no man's enemy but his own." He was dead when Meres wrote in 
1598. 
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Peele in some measure anticipated Marlowe by his improvement in the 
modulation of blank verse, which is fully developed in his first play. The 
Arraignment of Paris {probably 1581). He does not attain to Marlowe's 
" mighty line," but he shows that blank verse may be sweet and various- 
The piece itself, as well as the later Old Wives' Tale (probably 1593), exhibits 
Peele as the introducer into England of romantic and fanciful comedy, a 
precursor of Shakespeare in the Midsummer Night's Dream. The idea of The 
Arraignment of Paris is in- 
genious. Paris is indicted for 
having improperly awarded 
the apple to Venus, whereas 
it ought to have been be- 
stowed upon " Eliza," other- 
wise " Zabeta," otherwise 
Queen Elizabeth. Diana re- 
tries the case, and " Eliza " 
gets the apple. Elizabeth's 
perfections are thus glow- 
ingly celebrated : 
She giveth laws of justice and 

And on her head, as fits her 

fortune best. 
She wears a wreath of laurel, 

gold, and palm ; 
Her robes of purple and of 

scarlet dye ; 
Her veil of white, as best befits 

a maid : 
Her ancestors Uve in the House 

of Fame ; 
She giveth arms of happy victory. 
And flowers to deck her Uons 

crowned with gold. 
This peerless nymph, whom 

heaven and earth beloves, 
This paragon, this only, this is she 
In whom do meet so many eifts muunwvBuii./uLuw~v~- c^jl. nt-ir- »: 

On whom our country gods so 

often gaze 
In honour of whose name the 

Muses sigh. 
Fancy and picturesque description are at their best throughout, and the 
subject does not require the gift of delineating character, in which Peele 
was so deficient. The pleadings of the goddesses with Paris for the apple 
evidently gave hints to Tennvson for his CEnone. 

The Old Wives' Tale, if infinitely less brilliant, is remarkable for the great /*«/<j J^y 
amount of miscellaneous folk-lore which it holds in solution, and as a fore- 
shadowing of Milton's Comus. The two brothers who come to deliver their 
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sister from the enchanter are clearly the rude originals of the corresponding 
personages in Milton ; and Peele might have supplied his successor with 
something more than a hint if he had treated his subject more seriously. 
He is evidently far from reaUsing the poetic capabihties of the fairy tale, 
upon which he has stumbled by accident. Had he wrought more in the 
spirit of an artist, he might have been the Tieck or Gozzi of his age. The 
irregularities of his life avenged themselves upon his poetry : being always 
needy, he was always hasty and fitful. If ever he wrote to please himself 
it was in his David and Bethsabe, weak in action and character, but full of 
charming poetry, of whose constant lusciousness we almost tire in default of 
the relief of vigorous action : 

Q)me, gentle Zephyr, tricked with those perfumes 

That erst in Eden sweetened Adam's love, 

And stroke my bosom with thy silken fan ; 

This shade, sun-proof, is yet no proof for thee ; 

Thy body, smoother than this waveless spring, 

And purer than the substance of the same, 

Can creep through that his lances cannot pierce ; 

Thou and thy sister, soft and sacred Air, 

Goddess of Life, and governess of health. 

Keep every fountain fresh and arbour sweet ; 

No brazen gate her passage can repulse, 

Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath ; 

Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robss. 

And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes. 

To play the wanton with us through the leaves. 

In his other tragedies, Edward /. and The BaUle of Alcazar, Peele essayed 
a department of the drama for which his genius did not qualify him. Both 
are occasional pieces, ?ind Edward I, is disgraced by libels on one of our m^st 
illustrious Queens, Eleanor of Castile, who, partly indeed upon the authority 
of an^ ancient ballad, suffers for the unpopularity of her countrymen. There 
is, However, a fine passage on the glories of England : 

Illustrious England, ancient seat of kings. 

Whose chivalry hath royal sed thy fame, 

That sounding bravely through terrestrial vale, 

Proclaiming conquests, spoils, and victories. 

Rings glorious echoes through the farthest world ; 

WTiat warlike nation, trained in feats of arms. 

What barbarous people, stubborn or untamed. 

What climate under the meridian signs, 

Or frozen zone under his brumal plage, ^ 

Erst have not quaked and trembled at the name 

Of Britain and her mighty conquerors ? 

Her neighbour-nations, as Scotland, Denmark, France, 

Awed with their deeds and jealous of her arms, 

Have begged defensive and offensive leagues. 

Thus Europe, rich and mighty in her kings. 

Hath feared brave England, dreadful in her Kings, 

And now, to eternise Albion's champions. 

Equivalent with Trojans' ancient fame, 

^ Quarter of the compass. 
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Comes lovely Edward from Jerusalem, 
Veering before the wind, ploughing the sea, 
His stretched sails filled with the breath of men, 
That through the world admire his manliness. 

Much of Peele's dramatic work is in rh5niie. The fourteen-syllable couplet 

which, in common with other early dramatists, he frequently affects, is as 

unsatisfactory in his hands as in those of all other writers, but in heroic rhyme 

he steers an even course between the licence of such a poem as Sordello and 

the monotony of the regulation couplet, and while vying with the richness 

of Keats does not, like Keats in his earlier writings, allow his matter to 

be prescribed by his rhyme. The following is from The Arraignment of 

Paris : 

Not Iris in her pride and bravery 

Adorns her arch with such variety ; 

Nor doth the milk-white way, in frosty night. 

Appear so fair and beautiful in sight 

As does these fields and groves and sweetest bowers, 

Bestrewed and decked with parti-coloured flowers. 

Along the bubbling brooks and silver glide 

That at the bottom do in silence slide, 

The water-flowers and lilies on the banks, 

Like blazing comets, burgeon all in ranks ; 

Under the hawthorn and the poplar tree 

Where sacred Phoebe may delight to be, 

The primrose and the purple hyacinth, 

The dainty \4olet, and the wholesome minth. 

The double daisy, and the cowslip, queen 

Of summer flowers, do overpeer the green ; 

And round about the valley as ye pass. 

Ye may ne see for peeping flowers the grass, 

That well the mighty Juno, and the rest. 

May boldly think to be a welcome guest 

On Ida hills, when, to approve the thing, 

The Queen of Flowers prepares a second spring. 

An important part of Peele's literary work, verging on the dramatic, was 
the composition of pageants, and poetical speeches to be delivered or perused 
on public occasions. Such are his Address, in extremely spirited and sonorous 
blank verse, to Drake and Norris on their expedition to Portugal in 1589, 
and his congratulations to Essex upon his return. The following beautiful 
lines upon the retirement of Sir Henry Lee from his office of Champion to the 
Queen are appended to Polyhymnia, describing the immediate Triumph at Tilt 
before her Majesty on the lyth of November last past (1590) : 

His golden locks Time hath to silver turned : 

O Time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing ! 
His youth 'gainst time and age hath ever spumed. 

But spurned in vain ; youth waneth by increasing. 
Beauty, strength, youth are flowers but fading seen ; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 

His helmet soon shall make an hive for bees, 
And lovers' sonnets turn to holy psalms ; 
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A man-at-arms must serve upon his knees, 

And feed on prayers, which are Old Age his aims ; 
But though from Court to cottage he depart, 
His saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 

And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 

He'll teach his swains this carol for a song : 
Blest be the hearts that wish my sovereign well, 

Cursed be the soul that think her any wrong ! 
Goddess, allow this aged man his right, 
To be your beadsman now that was your knight. 

With two exceptions, the plays ascribed to Robert Greene add Uttle to his 
reputation, and one of the two, George-a-GreenCy is of doubtful authenticity. 
Friar BacoUy however, is certainly his, and is a very good piece in its way. 
It dates from 1589, and seems to have been produced in consequence of the 
popularity of Marlowe's Faustus, to which it may be regarded as a humorous 
appendix. Greene is no more comparable to Marlowe than Miles, Bacon's 
servant, who, before departing for the infernal regions, makes, Ukes Bacchus 
in Aristophanes, particular inquiry respecting the inns, is to the grand and 
tragic figure of Faustus. Yet below, as above, there are many mansions, 
and there is ample room for Greene's broad comedy, mingled as it is with 
notes of a higher strain. The old chap-book, one of the most diverting of 
its class, is closely followed. There is ample variety of action, and all the 
dramatic motives are attractive in their way, the young prince's attachment 
to fair Margaret, the keeper's daughter, his self-denial in renouncing her. 
Bacon's professional pride and patriotic emotion, his humiliation and repentance, 
and the hmnours of friends, serving-men, and inferior conjurers. This descrip- 
tion of a rustic beauty is really idyllic : 

Into the milkhouse went I with the maid. 
And there amongst the cream-bowls she did shine 
As Pallas *mongst her princely huswifery. 
She turned her smock over her lily arms. 
And dived them into milk to run her cheese ; 
But, whiter than the milk, her crystal skin, 
Chequered with lines of azure, made her ^ blush 
That art or nature durst bring for compare. 

The imcertainties of dates must render it a question whether the first 
considerable representation of the fanciful drama in England was Peele or 
John Ljdy, whom we have already encountered as the author of Euphi4es. 
Peele's Arraignment of Paris and Lyly's Alexander and Campaspe and Sappho 
and Phaon were all printed in the same year, 1584, but may all have appeared 
a few years earlier. The Woman in the Moon, printed as Lyly's in his lifetime, 
seems to claim to be his first dramatic attempt, but his authorship is doubtful. 
Circumstances directed him into a different path from the other dramatists 
of his day ; his plays, composed by a courtier for a Court, were further written 
to be acted by the children of St. Paul's : it was, therefore, necessary that they 
should be light and free from overwhelming emotion, and not less so that, even 

* Every other woman. 
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though touching on themes which would not now be brought to the notice of 
children, their gaiety should be the gaiety ot innocence. Lyly has solved 
these problems very successfully. Alexander and Campaspe is called " a 
tragicall comedy," but has neither agitation nor suspense. Except for the 
cynic Diogenes, more bark than bite, all glides pleasantly along, and the 
interest is chiefly derived from the collision of such various characters. Alex- 
ander is the hero in undress, Apelles the accomplished but honest courtier. 
Lyly has made but little of the opportunity he had for delineating the conflict 
between love and ambition in the breast of Campaspe ; but, even if he had the 
power, this scarcely entered into his plan. What especially distinguishes his 
work from his predecessors is his proficiency in light and nimble repartee, as 
in the scene when Apelles experiences the honour and embarrassment of a 
royal pupil : 

Alex, Lend me thy pencil, Apelles : I will paint, and thou shalt judge. 

ApeL Here. 

Alex. The coal ^ breaks. 

A pel. You lean too hard. 

Alex. Now it blacks not. 

Apel. You lean too soft, 

Alex. This is awry. 

Apel. Your eye goeth not with your hand. 

Alex. Now it is worse. 

Apel. Your hand goeth not with your mind. 

Alex, Nay, if all be too hard or soft — so many rules and regards that one's hand, 
one's eye, one's mind must all draw together — I had rather be setting of a battle than 
blotting of a board. But how have I done here ? 

ApeL Like a king. 

Alex. I think so, but nothing more unlike a painter. 

Sappho and PAaon may be described as a romance dramatised. Galatea t\jTns 
upon the idea, pretty but perilous if treated by a writer of less than Lyly's 
delicacy, of the mutual passion of two maidens, which can only obtain fruition 
by metamorphosing one of them into a youth. Venus takes the matter in 
hand, and the curtain falls on the pair marching together to the temple where 
the charm is to be wrought, ignorant upon which of the two it is to take 
effect. Endymion and Midas are pastorals with a political purpose. In the 
former (1579?) the Maiden Queen, who appears as Cynthia, having got beyond 
the age of coquetry, is complimented upon her unwedded state. There is 
more pith and more poetry in Shakespeare's " fair vestal throned in the West " 
than in the whole of Lyly, who nevertheless deserves the praise of a graceful 
imagination, which he seems to have exerted in the interest of Leicester. 
Midas is Philip of Spain, endowed with the golden touch as a symbol of 
the wealth of the Indies, and with ass's ears, ostensibly for preferring Pan's 
music to Apollo's, but really for his invasion of the island realm of Lesbos. 
He was probably a better judge of poetry than of music, for Pan's song is as 
much before Apollo's as his pipe is inferior to Apollo's l5n-e : 

* Charcoal. 
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Pan's Syrinx was a girl indeed, 
Though now she's turned into a reed, 
From that dear reed Pan's pipe doth come, 
A pipe that strikes ApoHo dumb ; 
Nor flute nor lute nor gittem can 
So chant it as the pipe of Pan ; 
Cross-gartered swains and dairy girls, 
With faces smug and round as pearls, 
When Pan's shrill pipe begins to play, 
With dancing wear out night and day. 
The bagpipe's drone his hum lays by 
When Pan sounds up his minstrelsy. 
His minstrelsy ! O base I This quiJl 
Which at my mouth with wind I fill. 
Puts me in mind, though her I miss. 
That still my Syrinx' lips I kiss. 
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The death of Marlowe has already 
brought us beyond the dawn of Shake- 
speare, who in 1593 was very pro- 
bably writing Romeo and Juliet and 
Richard III, Lodge's Marius and Sylla 
and Nash's Will Summers's Last Will 
are insignificant. The other dramatic 
poets of eminence who were on the point 
of appearing belong to the Shake- 
spearean epoch, if we except Anthony 
MuNDAY (J553-1633) and Henry 
CftETTLE {1560 ? -1607). These indus- 
trious playwrights {Chettle alone wrote 
thirteen plays by himself, and thirty-six 
in conjunction with others, but only one 
of the former and four of the latter are 
preserved) and who were not less indus- 
trious as pamphleteers, and in Mon- 
day's case in the translation of romances, 
worked so Much in collaboration with each 
other and other poets that it is well-nigh 
impossible to allot to each his due. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the 
really beautiful portion of Chettle's 
Patient Grissel proceeds from his col- 
league Dekker, and as he only had ten shillings for " mending " the first part 
of "Post Haste Munday's" Robin Hood, and the following charming verses 
alone would have been cheap at the price, they must be assigned to Munday : 

Marian, thou seest, though courtly pleasures 'vant. 
Yet country sport in Sherwood is not scant : 
For the soul-ravishing, delicious sound 
Of instrumental music we have found 
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The winig6d quiristers with divers notes 

Sent from their quaint recording pretty throats 

On every branch that compasseth our bower, 

Without command contenting us each hour : 

For arras-hangings and rich tapestry 

We have sweet nature's best embroidery : 

For thy steel glass, wherein thou wont'st to look 

Thy crystal eyes gaze in a crystal brook: 

At Court a flower or two did deck thy head, 

Now with whole garlands it is circled ; 

For what we want in wealth, we have in flowers » 

And what we lose in hall, we find in bowers. 

The play was first performed in February 1599, shortly, as is probable Historical 
before As You Like It, for which it may have afforded hints. ^^^ 

Another set of plays not to be entirely overlooked are the historical, all 
anonymous. One, Locrine, ,was attributed to Shakespeare in his lifetime, 
not, assuredly, on the ground of its merits. Another, Leir, served as the ground- 
work for one of the greatest of his plays. Of the chronicle dramas from 
English history, Edward III, is by far the most important, and the under- 
plot of Edward and the Countess of Salisbury has been thought to betray 
the hand of Shakespeare. Shakespeare is but little indebted to the early 
plays on Henry V. and Richard III., but he has observed the dramatic 
economy of The Troublesome Reign of King John very exactly, although 
the diction is almost entirely his own. Although the language of the old play 
is in general but poor, it has passages suggesting that a superior writer may 
have had a hand in it. Such is the delineation of Fauconbridge's hesitation 
between the solid advantage of being acknowledged the son of one's reputed 
father and the lustre of Illegitimate royal birth : 

Methinks I hear a hollow echo sound, 

That Philip is the son unto a king. 

The whistling leaves upon the trembling trees 

Whistle in concert I am Richard's son ; 

The bubbling murmur of the water's fall 

Records Philippus Regis Filius, 

Birds in their flight make music with their wings, 

Filling the air with glory of my birth : 

Birds, bubbles, leaves, and mountains' echoes all 

Ring in my ear that I am Richard's son. 

Fond man ! ah, whither art thus carried ? 

How are thy thoughts en wrapt in honour's heaven, 

Forgetful what thou art, and whence thou earnest ? 

Thy father's land cannot maintain these thoughts : 

These thoughts are far unfitting Fauconbridge ; 

And well they may, for why ? this mounting mind 

Doth soar too high to stoop to Fauconbridge. 

It remains to mention a play differing in subject and style from any of the 
Test. This is The Misfortunes of Arthur, chiefly by Thomas Hughes of Gray*s 

^ In all the editions this«oliloquy is continued by six more lines, attributed to Fauconbridge. It seems 
to us clear that the first two are spoken by John, urging Fauconbridge to make up his mind and announce 
his decision without further ado ; and the remainder by Lady Fauconbridge, dissuading him from yielding 
up his estate. 
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Inn, and performed by members of the Inn before Queen Elizabeth in February 
1588. It is remarkable, as shown by Mr. Cunliffe, for the great indebtedness 
of the author to Seneca, and possesses considerable literary merit, but none 
of the requisites of popularity. The contrast between the world-wearj^ 
Arthur, sated with battle and victory, and almost ready to resign his crown 
to his usurping kinsman, and the fierce eager ambition of Mordred, is original 
and impressive. 
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